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On page 29, in lines 9 and 10 of the footnote, for A + x read dX + af’. 


On page 367, par, 2, lines 6 and 7, delete sentence beginning “ The 
start.” 
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THE RAILWAY CONCILIATION SCHEME, 1907, 
AND THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION THEREON.) 


THE Railway Conciliation Scheme of 1907 was hurriedly 
drawn up in an emergency. It represented a compromise made 
between two contending parties. The wonder is not that it has 
defects, but that it is so good a scheme as it is. The circumstances 
in which the scheme came into being may be briefly recalled. 
About ten years ago the railways began to revise their methods 
of working. Expenses had been growing, and it was absolutely 
necessary that economies in working should be introduced. The 
outcome was a thorough investigation of the methods of operation 
of traffic. It was found that a disproportionate amount of the 
men’s time was not occupied with work. The result was what 
has been described as a “general speeding-up.” Waggons and 
trains were better loaded. More powerful engines were built. 
The train-mileage was reduced. The waiting time at terminal 
points was cut down. Many a man found himself called upon 
to do more work in an eight-hours’ day than he had formerly 
done in ten hours. The rate of promotion naturally slackened 
under these conditions. About the same time the cost of living, 
which had fallen almost continuously for many years, began 
to rise. 

Although advances in wages and reductions in standard hours 
were conceded to the men from time to time, they proved in- 
sufficient, and an agitation for yet higher wages and still shorter 
hours was begun. This agitation took definite shape in 
November, 1906, when, at a special conference of the Amal- 

1 The major portion of this article was written prior to the appearance of the 
report of the Royal Commission. 
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gamated Society of Railway Servants, held in Birmingham, a 
“National Programme” for men engaged in the manipulation 
of traffic in England and Wales was drawn up. The demands 
formulated into this programme included an eight-hours’ standard 
day for all men concerned in the movement of vehicles in traffic, 
and a ten-hours’ maximum working day for all other classes of 
railwaymen,! excepting platelayers. There were also demands 
for overtime pay at a minimum of rate and a quarter, for payment 
for all Sunday duty at a minimum of rate and a half, and for a 
guaranteed week’s wages for all men whose conditions of service 
compelled them to devote their whole time to the companies. An 
immediate advance of two shillings per week was to be given to 
all railwaymen who did not receive the eight-hours’ day. 

This programme was submitted to the railway companies in 
January, 1907, with a letter from Mr. Richard Bell, who was 
at that time the secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, requesting that their directors should meet a deputa- 
tion of the men, accompanied by himself, to negotiate on the 
programme. The companies with one accord? refused to have 
any dealings with the society or its representatives. The pro- 
gramme was not discussed with the companies, but the men had 
no intention of abandoning it. Discontent was rife, and an 
organised agitation was set on foot. In the autumn of 1907 a 
ballot was taken of the members of the Amalgamated Society, 
and some 90 per cent. of the votes went in favour of a strike 
to enforce the programme, including the principle of recognition. 

This society is not the only trade union for railwaymen. It, 
however, possesses more members than all the others put to- 
gether, though two others—the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, and the General Railway Workers’ 
Union—are of some magnitude. The three were not acting 
together, nor were they in entire agreement on the programme. 
At the same time the discontent was considered to be on such a 
scale that a general railway strike was feared. 

At this stage the Board of Trade intervened. Separate 
meetings were arranged between the Board of Trade and repre- 
sentatives of the railway companies and the railway unions 
respectively. The Board of Trade acted as mediator, the repre- 
sentatives of the companies and the men never meeting through- 


1 The word ‘‘ railwaymen ” is used in a technical sense, and does not include all 
railway employees. For instance, men employed in railway shops are not considered 
to be ‘‘ railwaymen.” 

2 The North-Eastern Railway Company, which had long recognised the Railway 
Unions, was an exception, 
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out the negotiations. The result was the Agreement of 6th 
November, 1907. The Agreement was a compromise, and 
perhaps the greatest tribute to it as such is that neither side 
has ever been convinced that it gained a victory or suffered a 
defeat. ; 

Before dealing with the Agreement, it may not be amiss to 
call attention to the position that railwaymen then occupied 
when attempting to bargain with the companies in regard to 
their hours, wages, and conditions of service. It was in many 
respects an extraordinarily weak position. ‘To begin with the 
men are so scattered that the organisation of a movement in 
favour of any demand is difficult. The variety of conditions 
under which the men work and live makes even the formulation 
of reasonable general demands almost impossible. Then the 
railwayman’s skill is largely dependent on his remaining in the 
service, not merely of a railway, but of a particular railway. 
Even if the latter were not the case, the fact that the railways 
will rarely take a man into their service after the age of thirty 
means that all but the youngest men are tied. Then there are 
pension and other funds on many railways, and there is no inter- 
company arrangement, by which men can transfer from one fund 
to another without substantial loss, if they change their service.' 
It is doubtful if there is any great industry in this country in 
which a man over thirty years of age stands to lose so much if 
he leaves the service of a particular company as he does in the 
railway industry. The advantages of the railway service are 
many, but they are not relevant to the position of the men when 
bargaining about their hours and wages. ‘The one important 
matter to notice on the other side is that the power of the “lock- 
out” is denied to the companies, whilst the men are free to 
strike in the ultimate issue. 

The Agreement of November, 1907, provided for the forma- 
tion on each railway adhering to the scheme of a number of 
Sectional Boards and one Central Board, composed of representa- 
tives of the company and the men. The Sectional Boards, which 
generally number between three and seven, according to the size 
of each railway system, represent on one side the company 
and on the other a group of grades whose work is related, e.g., 
locomotive drivers, firemen, and cleaners. The railways are 
divided into a number of districts, and the men belonging to a 
section elect representatives from amongst themselves for each 
district. The Central Board consists of representatives of the 


1 Certain clauses in the National Insurance Bill now under consideration will, 
if passed, materially modify the position, 
M M 2 
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company, and one or more representatives chosen from the 
men’s side of each Sectional Board. 

The Agreement lays down that the men shall approach the 
company in the usual way through the officers of the department 
concerned in the first instance. In the event of no settlement 
being reached, the matter may be put before a Sectional Board. 
A period of two months is allowed for this first stage. If the 
Sectional Board fails to arrive at a settlement, the question is to 
be referred, on the motion of either side, to the Central Board. 
Should the Central Board fail to agree, the question is to go 
forthwith to arbitration at the request of either party. The arbi- 
trator is appointed by agreement, or in default thereof by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and the Master of the Rolls. 
The scheme was to be in force for a minimum period of seven 
years. 

The Boards are permitted to appoint secretaries, but they 
must be employees of the particular company concerned. The 
employees to whom the scheme applied are not rigidly defined, 
but it is generally understood to apply to all wage-earning em- 
ployees below the rank of foremen engaged in the manipulation 
of traffic. The matters to be dealt with are rigidly confined to 
rates of wages and hours of labour. Settlements arrived at by 
the Conciliation Boards are binding for twelve months, reduc- 
tions in rates of wages alone excepted, the men having the right 
to reject the settlement and insist on arbitration. The period 
during which an award shall be binding is decided by the 
arbitrator. 

The scheme represented a great concession on the part of the 
railway companies. For a minimum period of seven years they 
had given up the right to decide what the rates of wages and the 
standard hours of a large proportion of their employees should 
be. In the arbitration proceedings counsel were barred, but the 
men might be represented by their union secretary or anyone 
else they chose to select. The railway companies drew a sharp 
line between the earlier period of friendly negotiation and the 
final stage of arbitration. In the earlier stages they declined to 
allow any person not an employee of the company to take any 
part in the proceedings. Whilst there remained any chance of 
settling the questions in dispute by conciliation, no one outside 
the service of the particular railway was to take any part in, or 
even be present at, any of the meetings. It is worthy of notice 
that arbitration was not looked on as conciliation.’ In return the 


1 See evidence of Sir Guy Granet before the Royal Commission on the Scheme. 
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railway companies understood that they had secured the support 
of the railway unions in maintaining peace for a minimum period 
of seven years. Further, that during that period the unions 
would not press the question of “recognition.” 

On the men’s side the gains were substantial. A regular 
channel for negotiating matters of hours and wages was estab- 
lished. In the event of failure to agree, the men had no longer 
to submit to the decision of the companies, but could insist on 
a verdict from outside being obtained. In obtaining the verdict 
they might obtain assistance from outside the railway service. 
It was quite understood that normally union officials would repre- 
sent the men before the arbitrator, and that, whilst there was no 
formal recognition of the unions, they would in practice be repre- 
sented in the final stage. 

The scheme was, no doubt, as comprehensive as could well be 
arranged at the time. Apart, however, from any lack of compre- 
hensiveness, there were a number of omissions and several obvious 
defects, which it was certain would lead to trouble if steps were 
not taken to remedy them. The arbitrator was to sit alone. In 
the circumstances it was improbable he would be a man with 
knowledge of railway work and conditions. In practice an 
eminent lawyer has been selected as a rule. Judicial qualities 
are not, however, the only qualifications necessary for an arbi- 
trator on railway hours and wages. It is not merely a question 
of giving a just decision, but rather of giving a concession in 
such a way that it will advantage the men most whilst hamper- 
ing the railway company least. More than one decision has been 
given in a form that has made both parties wish to alter it as 
soon as possible. Had the arbitrator sat with assessors, or been 
granted authority to call in outside expert assistance, the position 
would have been better. 

With the scheme as it stood, it was to be expected that 
different arbitrators would be engaged on different railways. This 
has proved to be the case. Their decisions have been as varied 
as the number of different arbitrators. Uniformity in matters of 
hours and wages in all respects cannot be looked for. At the 
same time, there are many inequalities which should be smoothed 
away. What the rate of pay for Sunday duty should be is an 
instance. No one has attempted to justify the claim for a higher 
rate of pay on the ground of an increase in the intensity of work 
on Sundays. ‘The sole reason has been the Hnglishman’s right 
to his Sunday as a Day of Rest. The reason is as good on one 
railway as on another. Again, it is impossible to expect men 
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to be satisfied when working under similar conditions in the same 
town, if on one railway they are awarded a fifty-seven-hours’ 
week, whilst on another railway the award pronounces for a fifty- 
four-hours’ week. A comparison of the awards issued in the 
cases of the Caledonian and North British Railways—two rail- 
ways which come into contact at many points—will supply anyone 
with an admirable idea of the divergence in the decisions of the 
arbitrators. It is not that one award always gives more or less 
than the other, but what it gives it gives in a different way. The 
men on each company take notice of the respects in which the 
award is the less favourable, and are duly dissatisfied. 

The right granted to the arbitrator to settle the period during 
which his award should be binding was a gigantic error. Most 
of the arbitrators were so convinced of the justice of their awards, 
and so sure that the conditions on which their judgments were 
based would not change in the near future, that they made their 
awards binding until the close of 1913, and in some cases to a 
later date. Conditions, however, have changed rapidly, and there 
is little doubt that many of the awards would be substantially 
altered had they to be given to-day. Further, new Boards were 
elected early this year (1911), and their tenure of office will run 
until early in 1914.! Only at the extreme end of their life will 
these Boards have the right to re-open any of the matters which 
have been before an arbitrator. 

The absence of any defined periods of time within which the 
various stages of the Conciliation Board proceedings were to be 
completed, seems to have aroused a good deal of suspicion and 
distrust on the men’s part. The preliminary negotiations were 
limifed to two months, but Sectional and Central Board proceed- 
ings might take any length of time. The time actually taken 
was often considerable, due to a genuine wish on the railway 
companies’ part to arrive at an amicable settlement. The men, 
who were in many cases adopting the attitude that they would 
accept the whole programme submitted, and nothing but the 
whole, have freely accused the companies of deliberately delay- 
ing the progress of proceedings—an accusation for which there 
appears to be little or no foundation. The feeling of distrust 
engendered could easily have been provided against. 

The matter which presents the greatest difficulty seems, up 
to the present, to have received the least attention. Commonly 
the difference between the standard rate of wages and the average 


1 The Royal Commission recommends that fresh Boards be elected immediately, 
so these may end their life at an early date. 
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weekly earnings of railwaymen is considerable. This is due to 
many causes. There is the extra pay for Sunday duty and over- 
time. There are “bonus” systems of payment for certain grades 
at many centres. Passenger guards, porters, &c., receive tips 
from the public. Any attempt to settle the rates of wages 
without reference to the earnings would inevitably lead to con- 
fusion. Besides, it is the earnings, and not the rate of wages, 
which determine a man’s standard of living. Arbitrators have 
recognised this. They have permitted evidence of average earn- 
ings to be laid before them, and no doubt have been influenced 
by the figures. The margin above the standard rate of wages 
is, however, no fixed quantity. Railway officials, faced by a large 
increase in the wages bill, naturally look round to discover where 
there is waste and where economies can be effected. Not infre- 
quently the changes that result affect the men’s earnings. A 
signal-cabin is pointed out which could be closed on Sundays. A 
change in the hour at which some men come on duty will avoid 
the need for overtime work. If changes of this kind were not 
allowed, our railways would have their progress hampered. Cost 
of working would rise. In the end one and all would be sufferers. 
When, however, questions of management affect earnings 
substantially, there would seem to be ample justification for re- 
opening any settlement that has been made in regard to standard 
rates of wages. It is absurd to contend, as some of the men have 
done, that such changes constitute a breach of faith. They go 
a long way, however, to justify a claim that they ought to free 
the men from being tied by a previous award or settlement. 
The extent of the discontent with the working of the Concilia- 
tion Scheme and the results of the arbitrations was not fully 
realised by the directors and managers of the railways. The 
reader will not require to be reminded how, last August, a strike 
began locally and rapidly spread over the country. The out- 
break was only arrested by the Prime Minister’s offer of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the working of the Conciliation Scheme. 
The Royal Commission was appointed on the 22nd August, and 
has issued its report with commendable promptitude. It has met 
with a mixed reception. At the time of going to press it is not 
known what the final decision of the men will be. It is, however, 
abundantly clear that the changes in the scheme recommended are 
not to bring permanent peace to railway labour. It is remarkable 
that the Commissioners should have repeated a fault which they 
indicate as applying to the 1907 scheme. They point out that 
there is no proof that the failure of the scheme of 1907 was 
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attributable to the scheme itself, but ‘‘the circumstances which 
prevailed at the time rendered very difficult the application of the 
earlier stages of the scheme, which depend on conciliation.” 
The circumstances which have prevailed during the last few 
months are far worse than those which prevailed four years ago. 
Yet the Commission make no allowance for this, and appear to 
believe that the stages which depend on conciliation can be 
carried out effectively at the present juncture. It is much to be 
regretted that, besides providing for the permanent amendment 
of the scheme, they did not make special recommendations to 
deal with the immediate situation. The amended scheme, if it 
is ever adopted, is sent on its way with a serious handicap. The 
handicap is increased rather than lessened by the stipulation 
that settlements made under the scheme of 1907 shall hold until 
the 1st July, 1912. 

The preliminary procedure by approach to the company is 
to be maintained. This was the wish of both sides. That the 
approach should be by petition signed by at least 25 per cent. of 
those concerned is a severe condition. It is not hard to imagine 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary minimum of signatures 
from such scattered grades as those of signalmen and platelayers. 
The decision must be given within twenty-eight days of the 
reception of the deputation to be named by the men in the 
petition, but no limit of time is fixed within which the deputa- 
tion must be received. Arrangements are also recommended 
for procedure in case the company wishes to make changes 
affecting the men. 

The scope of the scheme, it is recommended, should be ex- 
tended to cover “conditions of service” as well as “rates of 
wages and hours of labour.” ‘Matters of management or 
discipline” are excluded. The inclusion of conditions of service 
even with the limitation is an important concession to the men. 
The absence of any definition of “matters of management” can 
be compared to the failure to define “recognition” which the 
Commissioners noticed. Almost anything affecting the men can 
be covered by the term “conditions of service.” Almost every- 
thing can be excluded by the terms “matters of management or 
discipline.” It is difficult to see how this provision can fail to 


be a continuous cause of dispute. 

With a view to expediting proceedings, the Sectional Con- 
ciliation Boards only are to be retained; the Central Boards are 
abolished. Whilst achieving its specific object, the proposal 
tends to weaken the men, as at no stage will the whole of the 
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grades come together for united action. This is partly, if not 
wholly, compensated for by the recommendation that the men 
should be allowed to select as their secretary a man from any 
source they please—counsel alone excepted. Judging from past 
experience this will mean that with few exceptions members, 
probably officials of the leading railway unions, will hold the 
position. 

Each Conciliation Board is to have an independent chairman, 
to be selected from a panel to be constituted by the Board of 
Trade. In the event of no agreement being reached at a Board 
meeting—which may not be adjourned more than once or for a 
longer period than fourteen days—the chairman is to preside over 
a re-assembled Board, and to give a decision on the matter if 
the parties cannot be reconciled. The same chairman is to act 
for all the Boards established on a company’s system. ‘There 
seems nothing in these proposals likely to render ~the decisions 
of the chairman more acceptable to the men than the awards of 
arbitrators have proved to be. The chairman is to sit without 
assessors, and no provision is made for outside expert assistance. 
He is not to be a railway director or in the service of any railway 
company. The probability is he will have little or no knowledge 
of railway work. Uniformity in conditions of service, where 
uniformity is possible and desirable, is unlikely of attainment. 
That each side may select a special advocate—not counsel—to 
represent it before the chairman does not appreciably improve 
the position. 

Provision is made for an ordinary meeting every six months, 
and as many special meetings as may be necessary. Settlements 
arrived at by agreement are to last at least twelve months, and 
those by decision of the chairman at least two years. The 
scheme is to remain in force until the 6th November, 1914, at 
any rate. There are many other provisions relating to expenses, 
interpretation of the scheme and settlements, &c. The most 
important is contained in the recommendation that lists of 
existing rates of wages, hours of labour, and conditions of service 
of the grades covered by the scheme be prepared and printed. 
Copies of the lists are to be exhibited where they can be readily 
consulted by the employees. The lists will be welcomed by 
many who are not members of the railway service. 

The amended scheme is a compromise in which both sides 
gain and both give up. In the recommendations made the breach 
of faith on the men’s part in tearing up the 1907 Agreement 
is recognised by the stipulation that settlements arrived at under 
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that scheme shall not be disturbed before July, 1912. The 
railway companies with one accord are showing what they think 
of the practicability of this provision—whatever they may think 
of its justice—by raising wages extensively without any waiting. 
This action on the part of the railway companies is much to be 
commended. They are thereby doing their best to make good 
the omission on the part of the Commission to provide for the 
present crisis. At the same time their action forms a curious 
commentary on the evidence given on their behalf before the 
Commission. 

The amended scheme must be a great disappointment to 
all who hoped for a statesmanlike proposal likely to lead to a 
lasting peace. 

W. TETLEY STEPHENSON 


November 27th, 1911. 











LAND TAXES IN AUSTRALASIA.! 


THE largest feature of Australia and New Zealand is their 
territory, and with that territory the subject of this address is 
directly concerned. It is true that I am asking you to consider 
the experiments of a white population of but five millions and 
a half. But the interest of experiments is not limited by the 
numbers of the men who make them. The potentialities of 
Australasia are really great. Distance and climatic difficulties in 
the case of Australia, distance and a broken surface in the case 
of New Zealand, are mainly responsible for limiting the increase 
of population to, say, a hundred thousand a year. But though 
one-third of Australia and, perhaps, one-seventh of New Zealand 
are hopeless desert or impracticable country, almost valueless 
save for minerals, still that leaves immense expanses that will 
carry people, and carry people ever less sparsely as the decades 
goon. Because Australasia does not fill up at the pace of North 
America we are not to suppose that her communities are not 
growing and will not grow. The experimental laws of which I 
am to speak may, and I think will, affect the destinies of con- 
siderable and highly civilised nations at the Antipodes. More- 
over, we live in days when the statesmen of distant countries are 
quick to take hints from each other’s successes. If these 
Australasian land-taxing laws should in the next twenty years 
achieve the objects of their framers, it will be odd if they are 
not imitated in more countries than one. 

What are these objects? The primary object of every 
Government in imposing taxation is supposed to be to raise 
revenue. Certainly this has been one of the aims of the colonial 
land-taxers. In the case of some of them, notably of those who 


1 Presidential address to the Economic Science and Statistical Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
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imposed the land tax of New South Wales, it was their chief 
aim. But for the most part revenue has not been their chief 
object. Most of the land taxes have been, and are, policy taxes, 
put on with the avowed intention of sharply stimulating the sub- 
division of land. It is this unconcealed aim, this political and 
economic intention, which gives them their interest to students. 
They are the chosen weapons of the progressive and labour parties 
in their battle against latifundia. This is not the arena to discuss 
whether they are fair or unfair, justifiable or unjustifiable, 
weapons. At any rate I do not mean to consider them from that 
standpoint. I propose to say something very briefly of the 
conditions which stirred popular opinion to bring them about ; 
of their rates and incidence; and of their success or failure as 
instruments for combating what their friends call land monopoly. 
The taxes to which I shall refer are those imposed by the States 
of Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and Western 
Australia, that of the Dominion of New Zealand, and last, but 
not least, the new Federal tax of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
These do not by any means entirely represent the annual sum 
exacted from real property in the seven Colonies. The State 
Government of Tasmania levies a tax on real property. Then 
there are the local rates, which exceed in total amount the direct 
imposts of the central authorities. Taken altogether, the holders 
of real property in Australasia pay perhaps seven millions per 
annum in rates and taxes. But the rates are not everywhere 
levied on the unimproved or ground values. In some Colonies, 
or localities in Colonies, they are—notably in Queensland and 
parts of New Zealand and New South Wales. But the land 
taxes, except the Tasmanian, fall upon the unimproved value, 
and most of them are what the rates are not, policy taxes, 
imposed with several objects, but with one object overshadowing 
all others. 

Here is an Australian official summary of the land taxes and 
their yields :— 


Commonwealth.—£5,000 exemption, then a graduated 
scale starting at a penny; £5,000 to £15,000 unimproved 
value, and rising up to 6d. on estates of £75,000 and above, 
with an extra tax in all cases without exemption for 


absentees. 

New South Wales.—Uniform rate of 1d. in the £1 on 
unimproved value. 

Victoria.—Uniform rate of 14 per cent. on capital value, 
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with 50 per cent. increase on absentees. (A Bill has lately 
been under consideration for a graduated tax on unimproved 
values starting at 3d. in the £1 from £500 to £2,500, 
gradually rising until it amounts to 3d. on estates valued at 
£80,000 and upwards.) 

South Australia.—Graduated tax of 4d. in the £1 to 
£5,000, and 1d. above £5,000 on unimproved value— 
absentees 20 per cent. increase. 

Western Australia.—Uniform 1d. in the £1 on unimproved 
value of land not improved; $d. in the £1 on unimproved 
value of land where improved; absentees 50 per cent. in- 
crease. 

Tasmania.—Graduated tax of $d. in the £1 on total capital 
value to £5,000, rising to 1d. in the £1 on £80,000 and over. 

New Zealand..—Uniform tax of 1d. in the £1 on unim- 
proved value, and additional graduated tax of ,sd. from 
£5,000 to £7,000, rising till it amounts to £2 10s. per cent. 
on estates over £200,000; absentees 50 per cent. increase. 

These are the various taxing measures in existence and 
proposed. In 1908-09 the tax collected in New Zealand 
yielded £604,900, and in the Commonwealth States as 


follows :— 
New South Wales ie Ls mF ay £80,794 
Victoria ... esis ses ae aes ae 85,559 
South Australia ... eae * zs aes 92,158 
Western Australia te ite es see 33,120 
Tasmania ... wee ita ie ae a 59,651 





OM) «46 ‘s- <a & 2 eae 


In 1909-10 the yield of the State land taxes in Australia 
fell to about £330,000. In 1910-11 the New Zealand tax 
produced £629,000. 

As already indicated, the main though not the sole object of 
most of the land taxes has been to stimulate the subdivision of 
land. ‘To how great an extent land monopoly held New Zealand 
and Australia in its grip twenty years ago may be indicated in a 
single sentence. At that time in the four Colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, and South Australia about 2,100 
proprietors (companies or persons) held about 43,000,000 acres 
of land in freehold. A great deal of this was good land; much 
of it very good. Very little of it was utterly bad land. Most 
of it was well placed, so as to be accessible for settlement. But 
in the main it was occupied for grazing; and purely pastoral 
occupation in Australasia means population of the scantiest kind. 
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This differentiates the large holdings of the Antipodes from the 
landlord and tenant system of England. In England you have 
what to colonial eyes seems a numerous rural population. On the 
great pastoral estates of Australasia the population is of cattle 
and sheep. I am speaking now of freeholds, and not of the even 
vaster pastoral tracts held on lease or under grazing licence from 
the Crown. Most of the territory now held in this last-mentioned 
fashion is, to speak frankly, not suited for close settlement. 
Moreover, where it is fit for any sort of subdivision the Colonial 
Governments have the remedy in their own hands. They can 
cut the runs up as the leases fallin. In some cases they do this. 
In others they are satisfied to raise rents or to make no change. 
But the pastoral licensees, the so-called ‘“‘squatters,” have ceased 
to be the chief targets of the agitators for land reform. That 
unenviable position is now held by the great freeholders. It is at 
them that the land taxes are aimed, though, by the way, Crown 
tenants are liable to pay land taxation to the extent of the 
unimproved value, if any, of their leasehold estate. 

Apart from rates, taxes, and public criticism, the economic 
position of the large freeholders of Australia and New Zealand 
has been in recent years highly agreeable. Grazing pays well, 
and, with few exceptions, their lands are now worth very much 
more than the sums originally paid for them to the State. In 
the Parliament of Victoria last year it was pointed out by the 
Prime Minister that from first to last Australia had sold about 
123,000,000 acres of public land for, roughly speaking, the same 
number of pounds. The average price had been about £1 per 
acre. The land sold in Victoria was one-fifth of the whole. But 
the unimproved value of this Victorian land was last year 
reckoned at £127,500,000. That is, it was several millions more 
than the original price of all the private freehold of Australia. 
Moreover, this assessed value of the Victorian land was probably 
considerably under its real value. In New Zealand the great 
estates have been bought from the Crown at prices varying from 
5s. to £2 per acre. During the last twenty years the Government 
there has spent some six millions in buying back about 1,400,000 
acres for closer settlement. 

Now for a word or two on the various land taxes. The pioneer 
land tax, the Victorian, was imposed by a law enacted in 1877. 
It affected only rural land, and only estates worth more than 
£2,500. Its rate was 1} per cent. on the capital value of land. 
But by an absurdly stiff and artificial system of valuation, no land 
could be held to be worth more than £4 an acre. The incidence 
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of the tax worked out at 9}d. an acre on the dearest land and 
24d. on the cheapest. Its practical effect was to extract annual 
sums from £85,000 to £125,000 out of the pockets of between 
eight and nine hundred substantial proprietors. As a stimulus 
to subdivision it has been remarkably ineffective. This is all the 
more curious because it was proposed as a bursting-up tax, and 
fiercely resisted on that account. The South Australian land tax 
was imposed in 1884, and stiffened by graduation in 1890. But 
even on absentee large owners it is but 1}d. in the £1 capital value, 
and its effects on latifundia have been very small. The New South 
Wales tax was light, was not graduated, and was mainly imposed 
for revenue purposes. Owing to its partial repeal or suspension 
the receipts from it fell from £345,000 in 1907 to £80,000. It 
did nothing but provide the revenue thus decreased. Mr. 
Coghlan says of it : “The results were undoubtedly unsatisfactory. 
The revenue was small, the cost of obtaining it large, and the 
formation of large estates—which the Act ostensibly sought to 
prevent—was not discouraged.” The West Australian tax is 
light, and has no history. It has been law for only four years. 
The distinction which it draws between improved and unimproved 
land and its doubled tax on the latter are interesting. The 
Tasmanian tax is levied for revenue purposes. 

On the whole, then, previous to the levying this year of the 
Federal land tax by the Commonwealth Government, the Labour 
Ministry and the Australian States had done little. They were 
extracting £331,000 by land taxes out of communities whose total 
annual taxation was between fourteen and fifteen millions 
sterling. How utterly their taxes had failed in bursting up the 
great freeholds a few figures will show. I will quote those given 
in debate last year in the Commonwealth Parliament by Mr. 
Hughes, the Attorney-General of Australia :— 

“Tt appears that there are 3,140 landowners in Australia, the 
unimproved value of whose estates is £5,000 and under £6,250 
each. There are 4,926 landowners who have estates of between 
£6,250 and £12,500 in unimproved value; 1,095 landowners 
whose estates run between £12,500 and £25,000 each in unim- 
proved value ; and 766 landowners who have estates of over £25,000 
unimproved value each, the aggregate unimproved value of the 
last-named being £48,190,000. Roughly speaking, there are 
fewer than 11,000 who will pay under this tax, including 
absentees. ‘There may be fewer than 11,000, and I think there 
will be, but we are unable to tell. A man may have aggregations 
of estates in various States, and so it is impossible to compute 
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the number exactly ; but, roughly speaking, 10,000 persons own 
£127,000,000 worth of unimproved land values—that is to say, 
reckoning the unimproved value to be 50 per cent. of the total 
value, 10,000 persons own about £254,000,000 worth of landed 
interests in the Commonwealth, or one four-hundred-and-fiftieth 
of the population own three-eighths of all the landed interest of 
Australia.” 

Elsewhere in the same speech last year it was stated that “in 
seven years the number of the estates in New South Wales 
which exceed 5,000 acres has increased from 1,282 to 1,366, the 
number of those which exceed 10,000 acres from 703 to 728, and 
the number of those which exceed 20,000 acres from 351 to 360. 
In Western Australia the number of estates exceeding 5,000 
acres was 147 in 1901, and 242 in 1909; while of those exceeding 
10,000 acres the increase was from 74 to 102, and of those exceed- 
ing 50,000 acres from four to six. The Victorian ‘Land Tax 
Register’ of August 2nd, 1910, stated that there were 2,000,000 
acres in the Western district held by 187 persons, and that there 
are four estates exceeding 50,000 acres each, 14 exceeding 30,000 
acres each, and 77 exceeding 5,000. In New South Wales there 
are 104 estates exceeding 50,000 acres each.” Again, Mr. T. A. 
Coghlan, writing of the land tax in New South Wales, says: 
““When the Act was imposed in 1895 there were 4,448 estates 
ranging in size from 1,000 to 10,000 acres, and comprising an 
area of 11,800,000 acres. In 1907 the number of such estates 
had increased to 6,000, with an area of 15,000,000 acres. Of 
holdings of 10,000 acres and upwards there were in 1895 656, 
embracing an area of 20,600,000 acres; whereas in 1907 the 
number had grown to 729, with an area of 23,000,000 acres.” 

The tax on the unimproved value of land in New Zealand 
dates from 1891, when it was imposed after a sharp parliamentary 
struggle. As already mentioned, latifundia then existed there 
on a grand scale. Not half the country was occupied even loosely. 
Yet 585 corporations or individuals owned between ten and eleven 
million acres—that is to say, fully one-third of the occupied 
territory. ‘Two-thirds of one per cent. of the landowners held 
40 per cent. of the land. One-eightieth of the country land- 
owners held two-fifths in value of the rural land. As late as 
1891 large landowners were buying still more land. The Colony 
was depressed; population was leaving the islands; efficient 
settlers complained that land was not to be got. A uniform 
property tax of 1d. in the pound on all real and personal estate 
over £500 in value was extremely unpopular. For this a land 
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tax of 1d. on unimproved values was gradually substituted by 
laws passed in 1891 and 1893. In practice this meant that the 
1d. in the pound which the property tax had levied on the 
improvements and live stock of farmers was no longer exacted 
—a, great relief to the smaller working settlers. An income tax 
took the place of the property tax on personalty, but was not, 
and is not, levied on incomes derived from land, a distinction to 
be noted by English students. 

The flat land tax of 1d. in the pound would not by itself have 
disturbed the larger New Zealand holders. But specially aimed 
at them was a graduated tax on all values over £5,000. This, 
beginning at }d., rose by eighths till on unimproved values of 
£210,000 and upwards it reached 2d. in the pound of capital 
value, with an extra percentage for absentees. This, added to 
the flat land tax, appeared severe. Moreover, the payers of the 
graduated tax were not allowed exemption te the extent of their 
mortgages, a privilege accorded to payers of ordinary land tax. 
The tax was spoken of as confiscatory. Yet during the ten years 
in which the graduated scale of 1893 remained in force it did 
extremely little to break up the great estates, and the revenue 
it yielded only increased from £71,000 in 1893 to £79,000 in 
1903, though the price of land had risen sharply, and prosperity 
had returned as early as 1896. Parliament, therefore, revised 
the scale of gradation on all land values of £7,000 and upwards. 
The steps were thenceforth of 5d. instead of 4d., and rose to a 
maximum of 3d. instead of 2d. A central and efficient depart- 
ment of land valuing was set up. Assessment on uniform 
principles was made reasonably accurate, while at the same time 
there was not undue harshness. ‘These changes, combined with 
the continued rise in the selling value of real estate, had their 
result. In six years the combined yield from the flat tax and the 
graduated tax slightly more than doubled. It rose from £296 ,000 
in 1903 to £605,000 in 1909. The yield of the graduated division 
increased from about £79,000 to £215,000. 

This, from the point of view of the Exchequer, was satis- 
factory enough. ‘The middling landowners were paying substan- 
tially ; the great ones were paying heavily. But the failure to 
burst up the large properties into small farms continued. No one 
had expected that the tax would do this suddenly. But in 1891 
it had certainly been thought that noticeable progress would have 
been made, say, in fifteen or sixteen years. And at first sight 
the subjoined table would seem to show that such progress was 
made : 
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Rural Freeholds of 10,000 Acres and over. 





| 





Veer | Number of Total Areas in | Total Capital | Total Unimproved 
E Owners. I Acres. | Value. | Value. 
| | | £ | £ 
1891 | 262 7,840,202 17,457,598 | 12,200,329 
1902 | 316 6,115,491 13,494,164 | 9,563,422 
1906 4,704,542 | 12,250,074 9,278, 253 


That from the land reformers’ standpoint looks well. But here 
is a table showing the number of rural holdings of different grades 
of size, from those of 5 acres upwards. There are thirty-two 
grades. The lowest comprises holdings of from 5 to 10 acres; 
the highest, holdings of 150,000 acres and over. The table shows 
that from the year 1892 to 1906 the freehold estates between 
3,000 and 10,000 acres in size increased in number by nearly 
200—from 463 to 652. Those between 1,000 and 3,000 acres 
increased in number by 740. That is not the way to get close 
settlement or population. Here is the table :— 


Number of Rural Freeholds in the Years 1892 and 1906. 


























Acres. Acres. 1892, 1906. 

5 and under 10 2,820 3,512 

10 = 20 3,015 3,775 

20 i 30 2,267 2,575 

30 an 40 1,428 1,623 

40 5 50 2,318 2,106 

50 a 60 2,612 2,399 

60 + 70 1,463 1,378 

70 c= 80 1,162 1,160 

80 a 90 1,423 1,314 

90 io 100 1,061 1,118 
100 - 200 8,267 8,740 
200 aft 320 4,575 5,560 
320 = 500 2,531 3,520 
500 a 640 1,022 1,587 
640 ae 1,000 1,143 1,862 
1,000 7 2,000 992 1,553 
2,000 = 3,000 311 490 
3,000 a 4,000 146 227 
4,000 e 5,000 109 147 
5,000 ‘s 6,000 66 78 
6,000 ee 7,000 50 75 
7,000 ¥3 8,000 38 56 
8,000 ee 9,000 29 27 
9,000 oe 10,000 25 42 
10,000 3 20,000 148 129 
20,000 os 30,000 45 40 
30,000 o 40,000 30 14 
40,000 ce 50,000 9 8 
50,000 as 75,000 14 8 
75,000 i 100,000 6 | 4 
100,000 9 150,000 6 | = 
150,000 and over 6 | 1 
Total a re 38,935 45,068 


Increase “holdings ce as pea ae 6,133 
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Moreover, of such subdivision into small holdings as there has 
been, a substantial share has been plainly due to another cause 
than the land tax. In 1892 the New Zealand Government began 
to re-purchase large estates, or parts of them, and to cut them 
up and lease them. In this way it has bought about 1,400,000 
acres for about £6,000,000 (including cost of subdivision), and 
withdrawn them from the acreage held by the large men. 

In 1907, therefore, the Government decided to recast the 
graduated tax so far as applicable to unimproved values of 
£40,000 and over. The scale was so arranged that values of 
£200,000 and over were to be charged £2 per cent. in addition 
to the ordinary ld. flat tax. Again, after March, 1910, the 
graduated tax was to be further raised by 25 per cent. on the 
classes of especially large properties above £40,000. All I know 
of the effect of this last change is that it has not added greatly to 
the total amount collected by the Treasury. under. the head of 
land tax. That amount is £629,000 for the year ending March, 
1911. That may mean that a number of the greater estate 
owners have bowed to the blast and cut up their properties. I 
understand that the Premier of New Zealand states as much. 
But then the question arises, Of what kind has the subdivision 
been? We have seen that a decline of the very large estates 
may be coincident with a growth in the number of fairly large 
properties. Moreover, there is such a thing as subdivision which 
is legal but not economic. There are family and other arrange- 
ments by which the law is observed, which are not fraudulent or 
morally wrong, but by which the tax may be evaded. I refer 
to such expedients as gifts, declarations of trust, collusive sales 
and leases. In a speech in the New Zealand Legislative Council 
in 1907 Sir John Findlay, K.C., the Attorney-General, credited 
such legal expedients with no small share in baffling the policy 
of the land tax. We have yet to see, therefore, what the real 
result of the tax as now imposed is, though I believe that a certain 
amount of genuine and economic subdivision is going on. Doubt- 
less the effect of the land tax has been checked by the long 
period of prosperity enjoyed by New Zealand. The large holders 
have made much money, and the rising price of land has tempted 
them to hold on for better and better prices. 

I have dwelt on this New Zealand tax because it is the most 
thorough-going thing of the kind in the Colonies that has any 
history. Because, too, it was the model taken by the Labour 
leaders in Australia for their more important Federal land tax, 
and because from the experience of New Zealand we may deduce 
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something which may enable us to look ahead at the prospects 
of the Australian experiment. 

I will here insert an official table showing the incidence of 
the graduated portion of the New Zealand land tax :— 


Graduated Land Tax: Rates of Graduated Land Taz. 











Where the total Unimproved The Rate of Graduated Land 
Value of all the land of any And is less than Tax on such total Unimproved 
taxpayer is not less than Value is 
£ £ 
5,000 7,000 ai 
7,000 9,000 18 
9,000 11,000 ¥s 
11,000 13,000 ry 
13,000 15,000 ts 
15,000 17,500 yvs| of a penny in 
17,500 20,000 yz > the pound 
20,000 22,500 s sterling. 
22,500 25,000 ts 
25,000 27,500 42 
27,500 30,000 a 
30,000 35,000 13 
35,000 40,000 ry, 














At the value of £40,000 the rate is 8s. per cent., and for every 
additional £1,000 of land value the rate is increased by} s., the 
increased rate in each graduation being chargeable on the total 
land value owned. The rate reaches its maximum at £200,000, 
all estates of that value and over paying at the rate of £2 per 
cent. on the total land value. 

For and after the year ending March 31st, 1910, the new 
progressive graduated scale over £40,000 has been increased by 
25 per cent. in the case of all land other than “business 
premises.” 

The graduated land tax is increased by 50 per cent. in the 
case of absentees, and it is made clear that the absentee tax does 
not apply to companies. 

The graduated rates of the Australian Federal land tax, which 
became law in November, 1910, may be found in the schedules of 
the Act and in an explanatory memorandum issued by the 
Commonwealth Government. The tax is levied on values over 
£5,000 when owned by residents and on all land held by 
absentees. The latter class also pay under special scale. The 
following are the rates :— 


Rate of Tax when Owner is not an Absentee. 


For so much of the taxable value as does not exceed £75,001, 
the rate of tax per pound sterling shall be one penny where the 
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taxable value is one pound sterling, and shall increase uniformly 
with each increase of one pound sterling in the taxable value, in 
such manner that— 


the increment of tax between a taxable value of £15,000 and 
a taxable value of £15,001 shall be 2d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of £30,000 and 
a taxable value of £30,001 shall be 3d.; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of £45,000 and 
a taxable value of £45,001 shall be 4d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of £60,000 and 
a taxable value of £60,001 shall be 5d.; and 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of £75,000 and 
a taxable value of £75,001 shall be 6d. 


For every pound sterling of taxable value in excess of £75,000 
the rate of tax shall be 6d. - 

The rate of tax for so much of the taxable value as does not 
exceed £75,000 may be calculated from the following formula :— 


R=rate of tax in pence per pound sterling. 
V=taxable value in pounds sterling. 


V 
R= { = 700 f , 
1+35 000 pence 


Rate of Tax when Owner is an Absentee. 


For so much of the taxable value as does not exceed £5,000 
the rate of tax per pound sterling shall be one penny. 

For so much of the taxable value as exceeds £5,000, but does 
not exceed £80,001, the rate of tax per pound sterling shall be 
twopence where the excess is one pound sterling, and shall in- 
crease uniformly with each increase of one pound sterling in 
the taxable value in such manner that— 


the increment of tax between a taxable value of £20,000 and 
a taxable value of £20,001 shall be 3d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of £35,000 and 
a taxable value of £35,001 shall be 4d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of £50,000 and 
a taxable value of £50,001 shall be 5d. ; 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of £65,000 and 
a taxable value of £65,001 shall be 6d. ; and 

the increment of tax between a taxable value of £80,000 and 

a taxable value of £80,001 shall be 7d. 
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For every pound sterling of taxable value in excess of £80,000 
the rate of tax shall be 7d. 

The rate of tax for so much of the taxable value as exceeds 
£5,000 and does not exceed £80,000, may be calculated from the 
following formula :— 


R=rate of tax in pence per pound sterling. 
E=excess of taxable value over £5,000 in pounds sterling. 


~ \ 
R (2 +30,000 pence. 


The tax has been levied throughout Australia, and has brought 
in £1,370,000. Australian landowners have to pay, irrespective 
of mortgages and in addition to the Federal tax, about £330,000 
in State land taxes, or about £1,800,000 altogether, as compared 
with about £630,000 paid in New Zealand. If I were to put the 
gross selling value of the landed estates of Australia at 
£680,000,000, and that of New Zealand at £280,000,000, I might 
not be utterly wrong. But very much of this huge value—which 
includes improvements—is exempted from the operation of land 
taxes. Even in Western Australia there is an exemption of £50 
of unimproved value from the State tax; in New South Wales 
of £240; in New Zealand of £500. The Commonwealth tax 
does not touch values under £5,000 except in the case of 
absentees. In New Zealand two years ago less than 31,000 
landowners paid land tax, though at that time there were 143,000 
freeholders and 25,000 Crown tenants in the Dominion. 

Fortunately I can give some information as to the incidence 
of the new Federal land tax compared with the incidence of 
the New Zealand tax as it was previous to April, 1909. The 
Australian Government prepared a comparative table showing 
this. The table (p. 525) shows that on land values between 
£5,000 and £40,000 the Australian tax is much lighter on resident 
landowners, though rather heavier on absentees. On the upper 
grades the Australian tax is noticeably heavier. 

It must be remembered, too, that in Australia we must reckon 
the State taxes. Land taxation on big estates in Australia would 
therefore seem now to be heavier than that of New Zealand was 
in the years between 1893 and 1909. And it should be especially 
heavier on the higher grades, where there are State land taxes 
to supplement it. Shall we, therefore, see the experience of 
New Zealand repeated so far as a diminution in the number of 
the very large estates goes? To what extent, if at all, shall we 
see an increase in the number of middle-sized estates of from, 
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say, 1,000 to 10,000 acres? To what extent will the subdivision 
be legal rather than economic? To what extent will population 
go on to the soil and new homesteads be built and inhabited? 
The history of Colonial land laws and experiments in settlement 
has many a strange tale to tell—loopholes discovered in laws, and 
of legislative designs evaded. On the other hand, Governments 
and administrators have learned at least something by experi- 
ence, and public opinion is sincerely in favour of genuine sub- 
division. Landowners may resent special taxation, but the 
public resents the locking-up of land, at any rate where it is 


Comparative Statement of Amounts Payable under Australian 
and New Zealand Acts. 























Amount of Tax Payable. 
Total — ==: > 
Unimproved Australia. New Zealand. 
Value of 
Estate. +—— 
Resident. Absentee. Resident. Absentee. 
£& £ 8 da. & @ a. 2s. a £. & d 
5,000 a 2016 8 22 2 84 2210 9 
10,000 24 6 1 6519 5 49 9 7 53 7 8% 
15,000 5511 1 118 1 1 85 18 9 9718 1} 
20,000 93 15 O it ft & 125 0 O 145 16 8 
30,000 190 19 5 815 19 5 218 15 O 265 12 6 
40,000 815 19 5 482 12 9 325 0 O 405 0 0 
50,000 468 15 0 677 1 8 458 6 8* 583 6 8* 
60,000 649 6 1 899 6 1 610 0 0O* 790 0 Oo 
70,000 857 12 9 1,149 6 1 78113 4* 1,026 13 4* 
80,000 1,093 15 O 1,427 1 8 978 6 8* 1,293 6 8* 
90,000 1,357 12 9 1,732 12 9 1,185 0 O* 1,590 O O* 
100,000 1,649 6 1 2,065 19 5 1,416 18 4* 1,916 13 4* 











* These are the amounts that were payable under the rates in force to March 31, 
1909. 


fairly fertile and well watered. The position is that two severe 
systems of land taxation now prevail, mainly at the expense of 
the larger freeholders in Australia and New Zealand. The recent 
additions to the New Zealand tax should make the two not very 
dissimilar in severity. Both countries make a special target of 
absentees. In New Zealand I should fancy that the assessments 
are not far below the selling value. I should expect the same to 
be true of the assessments for the Federal land tax. In both 
countries local rates are sometimes levied on unimproved land 
values, sometimes not. In neither has the problem of distin- 
guishing between gross value and unimproved value presented 
much difficulty. The same may be said of the complications 
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brought in by leases and mortgages. The taxing of unimproved 
values rather than gross real estate is on the whole thought just. 
To what extent will the larger Australian and New Zealand 
proprietors yield? To what extent will they go on paying the 
greater part of £2,400,000 in yearly land taxes as well as a large 
share of some £4,600,000 of local rates? The history of the 
State land taxes shows that those who resisted them when they 
were imposed were unduly alarmed at them. They have failed to 
“burst up.” Even in New Zealand the success of the land tax 
in that way has been limited. But the taxation, as now levied, 
is heavier than ever before ; and Governments have had experi- 
ence in drafting acts and assessing land. In good times the land- 
owners may be able to pay up and go on holding, but bad seasons 
and low prices may make another thing of taxation. 


W. PEMBER REEVES 
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THE prophet who, in the second decade of the twentieth century, 
traces in outline the future history of English agriculture, and 
attempts to mark the main directions along which the land 
system of this country will develop, may, with more precision 
than belongs to most cautious horoscopes, venture on two positive 
assertions. The one is that a noticeable change is likely to occur, 
or is even now proceeding, in the mutual relations of the owner- 
ship and the occupancy of land, and in their separate characters. 
The second, which has its connection with the first, is that in a 
fuller degree than heretofore scientific study will be given, and 
inventive genius applied, to cultivation; and that the various 
parts of the complex business of raising and selling produce, 
which will be more minutely subdivided, are destined to become 
methodically organised, and in the process to be improved. In 
both respects tolerably plain signs can be now discovered of a 
movement, which may reach the bulk, and earn the name, of a 
“revolution.” 
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No watchful student at the present day of the trend of legisla- 
tion enacted or proposed by either of the two great political 
parties can easily ignore or misunderstand one aim shared by 
both schemes. It is found in those measures which, substituting 
the novel facile principle of compulsory leasing for the old, more 
tried, and more responsible method of purchasing outright, have 
been put forward, or adopted, by the Liberal Government. The 
variation made in the plan pursued, encouraging the growth of 
small tenancies to be held for a limited duration under the 
temporary landlordship of a public body, calls for deliberate 
scrutiny ; for the practice, which is superseded, might seem for 
the very reason that it entailed greater initial outlay, and in- 
volved a larger final risk, to be less open to improvident abuse. 
It would appear also to be more readily compatible with the 
regard that equity dictates for the rights of property curtailed 
by official interference. But, for good or for ill, the recent English 
Small Holdings Act has favoured decisively terminable leases 
taken from the landlords by the County Councils, and granted 
in turn by them to their sub-tenants. 

Yet, despite of an innovation, dubiously commended by its 
easy cheapness, the main object generally contemplated is dis- 
covered also in the contrasting schemes countenanced by 
Unionists, which have been embodied in various Bills drafted 
or introduced. These latter proposals, it is true, differ from the 
former in their express reliance on the stimulus assigned with 
‘emphasis by famous agricultural writers like Arthur Young to 
the “magic of property.” That it is, those who are familiar with 
this literature will recollect, which has “turned sand into gold,” 
or, given an opportunity, will “transform a bleak rock into a 
garden.” With this inspiring purpose then such land reformers 
would invoke, in a limited degree, for the establishment of small 
ownerships in this country, that potent instrument of State 
credit, which has been employed in Ireland for “land purchase ” 
on a comprehensive scale. Notwithstanding these divergencies, 
a replacement, more or less considerable, of large by small 
farming is desired in both instances, whether the actual culti- 
vators, as the Liberals maintain, be tenants holding under public 
bodies,’ or whether, as their political adversaries conceive to be 
the preferable policy, they are opportunely helped by loans from 
national funds, repayable in diminishing instalments, to reach 
the less precarious and more responsible status of ownership. 


1 This policy would aceord with, if it were not prompted by, the idea of land 
nationalisation. 
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They will thus, it is urged, be furnished with an incentive at 
once more potent and more enduring to enterprising effort and 
wisely generous expenditure. 

The multiplication of proprietors, which is conspicuous on 
the second of these programmes, is also a probable, or, indeed, 
an inevitable, outcome of another force which is even now in 
obvious active play. Its strengthening influence on the stability 
of the social structure as a whole would seem to many economists 
to be demonstrably opportune and beneficial ; and a more limited 
class of expert witnesses would welcome the wholesome pressure 
which is likely to compel close continuing attention by Ministers 
and Parliament alike to the legitimate needs of agriculture, and 
to give a more adequate weight than has for some time been 
attached to the landed interest. Ultimately, indeed, the nice 
calculations of all parties might be seriously upset ; and readjust- 
ments, more or less drastic, required on large questions like 
those of our fiscal system. These may concern not merely the 
differential treatment of imports coming from various external 
sources, but also the respective quotas of the revenue raised at 
home which will be obtained from each class of the community. 
Yet, according to an interpretation widely acceptable, a diffusion 
of landed ownership will tend to produce a healthy feeling of 
“conservatism.” Such are possibilities of the future; on the 
actual presence of a growing movement in this direction no 
dispute can be entertained. 

The movement may, nevertheless, be accompanied by cir- 
cumstances, or it may be followed by results, less satisfactory than 
those already indicated ; and it is a curious, and not encouraging, 
coincidence that simultaneously an apprehension should be felt 
about the exercise by County Councils, or by the Board of Agri- 
culture, of their fresh powers. The alarm manifestly stirring 
among farmers, which was aroused by the Small Holdings Act 
on its first appearance, in spite of certain limiting clauses that 
it then contained, has not been removed by subsequent amend- 
ment. At any rate, to whatever reason it is due, a noticeable 
feature of those sales by auction of a number of large estates, 
which have figured prominently in the latest agricultural news, 
has been the purchase by the tenants of the farms they occupied. 
So far as these sales themselves have been prompted by the fear, 
or the experience, of fiscal or agrarian legislation, of such a 
character as to discourage or arrest the policy, traditional with 
great landlords hitherto, of large outlay, continually repeated, 
on improvements that are neither immediately remunerative nor 
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perhaps even in the end measured by canons of strict business, 
will fully pay, the necessitated dispersion of ownership may 
justifiably excite regret. For we may feel genuinely sorry that 
the occasion should arise for a process yielding doubtful net 
advantage. 

And, similarly, the position is not altogether reassuring re- 
garded from the standpoint of the buying occupiers. For the 
sitting farmer may obtain the requisite purchase-money, not 
from the accumulated savings of his past prosperity, but from 
borrowed funds; and he may in consequence be mortgaging at 
high interest his exertions in the future. He may, in short, be 
an unwilling agent; and a transaction is not the less repugnant 
to the. parties themselves, or injurious to the community, because 
it represents a choice of evils. On the one hand, it is unfor- 
tunately conceivable that farmers may—with reasons more or 
less valid for their misgiving—be frightened at the prospect of 
the possible deprivation of their holdings, or of valued fields 
therein, by an official body, to make room for smaller tenants 
who will not, it should be remembered, be more competent to 
use the land to a better purpose because they can command the 
make-weight of compulsory hiring. This particular menace, of 
course, will not disappear should the existing tenants become 
proprietors of their farms. But the change in their status from 
occupancy to ownership may seem to them to improve their 
chance of offering, from a position of greater independence, a 
more direct, effective, and continuing resistance to unfair, 
damaging proposals. Or, on the other hand, as occupiers only, 
they may, more probably perhaps, be fearful of less generous 
treatment than they have heretofore received, should the property 
they rent change hands. In any case they may naturally be 
reluctant to deal with some new, strange landlord, who will be 
more impervious to the impulse, or restraint, of traditional 
obligation, if he be more keenly and continuously alive to 
business instincts, than the high-born representative of a family 
of ancient lineage transmitting an estate through a long succession 
of inheritors. 

A substantial change of system is involved in this procedure. 
We are now witnessing, it would seem, the beginnings of the 
disappearance, which may become more gradual or more rapid 
in the future, of an older order of agricultural arrangements. 
That antique fashion had at least this material advantage, that 
is set free the entire capital of the farming tenant for the 
immediate most important business of actual cultivation. It 
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supplied him with the permanent equipment of the land in the 
shape of the necessary buildings, and, in addition, he enjoyed the 
further benefit of partial or entire relief from recurring expendi- 
ture on their repair; and, in many, or most, instances it 
furnished opportunely the great aid of such lasting, considerable 
improvements as drainage, fencing, and the like, charging in 
effect a low rate of interest for the capital thus advanced under 
the ostensible name of rent. In lieu of this virtual co-partner- 
ship, which has generally characterised the relationship in 
England of agricultural landlord to farming tenant, a new régime 
is now being introduced; and, whatever political or economic 
benefit it may bring ultimately in its train, and however neces- 
sary it has become in the altering conditions, whether economic 
or political, in which we are living, a risk is run of the forfeiture 
of a particular advantage, belonging, as it would unhappily 
appear, to the obsolescent customs of a departing age. 

In the second category of potent influences which are now 
combining with those mentioned to produce what will be tanta- 
mount to a “revolution” in the methods of English agriculture, 
and in the systems of occupancy and ownership of land, the 
element of possible harm, or of ambiguous benefit, is less con- 
spicuous. Perhaps, indeed, it will not be revealed even to a 
meticulous scrutiny. From the increasing application of scien- 
tific knowledge to farming pursuits, and its fuller acquisition and 
display by landlords,’ and from the larger and more apt employ- 
ment of method and of system, and the use of developed business 
organisation, in that work of production and of sale, which has 
hitherto followed too frequently some unthinking “rule of 
thumb,” or has, at any rate often, or usually, proceeded along 
the comparatively haphazard easy-going lines of leisurely tradi- 
tion, nought but gain, we may think, can result. The certainty 
of some such change, or changes, can easily be demonstrated. 
Their approach is inevitable. We may even announce that they 
have already “come to stay.” 

The remarkable series of experiments, conducted in the last 
few years at Cambridge with encouraging results by a group of 
researchers, who have turned their informed assiduous attention 
to the possibilities of improving the existing kinds of wheats by 
a process of cross-fertilisation, analogous to that found successful 
for a long time back in the case of animals, has secured a de- 
served repute. An important sequel, which perhaps was hardly 


1 As Mr. Turnor advocates in his Land Problems and National Welfare, see 
below. 
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anticipated, may soon follow. At any rate, an instructive writer 
in The Times, referring to the praised exhibits at the last show 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, held at Norwich, has con- 
tended that, by a sort of reflex action, this skilled inquiry into 
cereal evolution suggests the pertinacious reconsideration of 
another question, the answer to which may bring beneficial con- 
sequences to the stock-breeders of England. For we may ask 
whether the last word has yet been said about further develop- 
ment along lines differing somewhat from those hitherto pursued 
in this department also of the agriculturist’s art. 

It is gratifying that we should for some while past have 
supplied the world at large with sheep and cattle for such pur- 
poses. By a stroke of happy fortune, our breeders found them- 
selves in a position to meet the lucrative demand at the moment 
when it arose. Nor has fate ceased to turn a smiling counten- 
ance towards us in this matter, for it is apparently still necessary 
that foreign countries should continue to resort to our shores to 
replenish their own herds and flocks with the best blood. Yet, 
as the journalist to whom we have alluded urged, it may be now 
appropriate and advisable to examine the possibility of substi- 
tuting for the present large variety of separate breeds, displayed 
to such advantage in the summer in the East Anglian town, a 
smaller number of species of a higher degree of merit, combining 
together admired points of excellence. A hint has even been 
forthcoming that we might, for example, succeed in uniting the 
milk-yielding qualities which are wanted with the meat-produc- 
ing characteristics. Such particular details as these may, no 
doubt, be set aside as the fanciful output of a vain imagination ; 
but more soluble problems of “genetics” were described as ready 
for serious inquiry by Mr. Bateson in his Presidential Address to 
the Agricultural Section of the British Association, meeting at 
Portsmouth in the autumn. He stated that he had been asked 
by an Australian breeder whether it was not possible to combine 
in the merino sheep the “optimum length of wool with the 
optimum fineness and the right degree of crimping”; or, in 
South Africa, again, he suggested, could the qualities of a “strain 
of ostriches which had extra long plumes” be combined with 
those of “another strain which had its plumes extra lustrous”? 
The mention of these suggestive interrogatories may serve the 
practicable purpose of pointing to directions in which new develop- 
ments of sheep and cattle breeding may be opening in this 
country ; and a definite advance may result from designed experi- 
ment informed, and impelled, by previous scientific study. 
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Such a book, once more, as that bearing the significant title 
of The New Earth, which, published a few years ago on the other 
side of the Atlantic, was a record for the most part of results 
attained in the agricultural laboratories of the United States, 
read at the first glance like a fairy tale or an imaginative 
romance. But it was-a literal narrative of actual fact. The 
successful “inoculation” of inferior soils with the constituents 
from which good earth had been proved to derive its effective 
capability, is a single instance of what agricultural science may 
achieve for farming practice. The diminution of the excessive 
numbers, or the complete elimination, of some insect-pest which 
was ruining whole vineyards or entire orchards, or destroying 
by its ravages the other products of some district, through the 
introduction from a foreign country of another insect, found by 
diligent inquiry to be the conquering enemy of the former species, 
is a further convincing demonstration of the opportune power of 
this new knowledge. We are standing, so to say, on the threshold 
of a promising epoch of interesting experiment; or, to vary 
the metaphor, from the centre at which we are placed radiating 
avenues of rich discovery stretch in many fresh directions. 

Nor is it any less certain that the competent farmer of the 
future must employ business methods in the marketing of his 
wares than that wittingly, or involuntarily, he will utilise applied 
science in their production. It has already been plainly shown 
that the co-operative activity, which seems indispensable to small 
holders and small owners, finds a favourable opening, not merely 
in the purchase of the manures, and the cake, or other artificial 
food, needed more imperatively than before, nor only in the 
hire and use of the various costly and elaborate machines which 
are now introduced, nor yet solely in the easy prompt provision of 
the necessary capital by means of mutual credit, but also in the 
systematic organisation of the sale of agricultural produce—in 
milk or butter factories, egg depdts, and the like. In these 
matters, too, the larger farmer cannot afford to fall behind his 
smaller brethren, despite of any apparent advantages possessed 
in other respects. 

The four books mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
written as they have been from differing standpoints, lend, never- 
theless, conjointly a general support to the two main contentions 
we have just advanced. A description, accordingly, of their 
salient characteristics as they appear to a reviewer, and an 
examination of the drift of their chief arguments, will throw some 
light upon the probabilities, or possibilities, of the future. 
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The well-known novelist who is the author of the first upon 
the list, had, in a previous survey of the agricultural state of his 
own country, challenged comparison with the classical ‘Tours ” 
of Arthur Young, and with the later comprehensive investigation 
of “English Agriculture,’ made county by county, in 1850 and 
1851, by Caird, acting as a “Commissioner” for The Times. Mr. 
Rider Haggard emerged from that critical ordeal with conspicuous 
success. Neither with regard to power of readable narration, 
giving an apt account of what he had seen and heard, nor in 
respect of previous equipment of agricultural knowledge and ex- 
perience, had he any reason for fearing adverse contrast with his 
distinguished predecessors. To Rural Denmark he has brought 
the same high qualifications of literary skill and expert training 
which were so agreeably displayed in his account of Rural 
England. He has known how to catch and how to retain the 
lively interest of his readers, whether professional or amateur. 
His keen observation, seizing at once outstanding features, 
enables him to fix a vivid picture firmly on the memory, and to 
avoid the need of any laboured description of superfluous detail. 
It must, however, be admitted that his rapid method may on 
occasions justify with some among his readers the feeling that his 
Danish tour was executed, if it was not conceived, in haste. Still 
the “impressions” of such an accomplished traveller, who is 
aware what to ask, and can evaluate the answers he receives, 
were worth recording; and it should not be forgotten that 
Denmark is, in his own words, a “very small country,” even if 
as much as half of its population of 2,590,000 “lives entirely by 
agriculture,” and “of the remaining half a large proportion” is 
indirectly dependent on the land or on its cultivators. 

What then are the “lessons” which, in the opinion of this 
recent visitor, Denmark can offer to those who would improve 
the present condition and ensure the future welfare of English 
agriculture? How are we to account for the fact, which requires 
an explanation, that, with a soil which “is on the whole in- 
different in quality,” with a climate that “for a great part of the 
year”’ is “damp and cold, so that the stock need much housing,” 
and, according to Mr. Haggard, are often kept ‘“‘too hot” in 
buildings insufficiently ventilated, with “very few farms” indeed, 
which, in his opinion, can “equal the best we have in Great 
Britain ” in respect of tidiness or of equipment, and with a popula- 
tion of its own of a density of 174 to the square mile, Denmark 
was able to export in 1908 “agricultural produce to the value of 
£20,956,550,” and “nearly all” of this large quantity, consisting 
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mainly of butter, bacon, and eggs, was sent to the United 
Kingdom? Our tourist, we should remember, did not view 
everything he saw through rose-coloured spectacles; and some 
severe, outspoken criticism, falling from his lips, will correct 
accounts, which are perhaps too favourable, furnished by other 
writers.'_ While it is the case, for instance, that ‘over 90 per 
cent. of the Danish farmers own the land they work,” and the 
absence of rent is one cause which enables them, in Mr. 
Haggard’s opinion, to produce milk more cheaply than we do in 
England, yet they are, he admits, “considerably mortgaged,” 
and on an average have probably “borrowed up to half the value 
of their estates.” Nevertheless, they “show every sign of pros- 
perity,” and, so far as his own observation went, beggars and 
tramps were scarcely to be seen in the country as a whole. 

To such causes as the following Mr. Haggard traces the 
acknowledged triumph of Danish agricultiire ove? adverse circum- 
stance ; and for our present purpose they deserve the most atten- 
tive study. So far as the farmer himself is concerned, he “gets 
more out of his land” than the English farmer; and more, it 
should be added, does he obtain in particular from the larger 
number of cattle which he “keeps on a given acreage.” He 
“farms more intensively.” The jealous watchfulness with which 
every drop of liquid manure is always preserved from running 
away to waste in the farmyard is paralleled by the nice adjust- 
ment of the food given to each cow, which, by this means, as 
well as by particular care in breeding, reach the “highest possible 
point of lacteal efficiency.” In this respect, indeed, the Danish 
cows are, Mr. Haggard decides, superior to those found on 
English farms. But what is perhaps even more significant—and 
Mr. Haggard is emphatic in asserting, and repeating, that Danish 
agriculture ‘owes the greater part of such prosperity as it pos- 
sesses to the working of the co-operative movement ”—the exer- 
tions of the individual farmer are reinforced opportunely at crucial 
points by those of the community amid which he dwells. This 
favouring environment is not merely manifest in the numerous 
different forms of co-operation which are carried into regular effect, 
but it is also evidenced by the activity of the Government in pro- 
curing and diffusing useful knowledge. The willingness,or even the 
anxiety, of the people to respond to this stimulus, and to work 
for the improvement of their methods of cultivation, of rearing 
and tending stock, and of preparing the farm products for profit- 
able sale ia the market, is no less noteworthy. 


1 Even such as Mr. Turnor. 
No. 84.—voL. XXI OO 
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‘In the broad sense of the words there are few, if there are 
any, countries where the results of “agricultural science” are 
placed more speedily and more effectively at the disposal of 
farming practice ; and nowhere perhaps is a more grateful appre- 
ciation shown of this wise energetic policy by an intelligent 
class ready to turn the information to the utmost use to which 
it can be put. As we finish the perusal of some of Mr. Haggard’s 
graphic chapters, such as those describing the co-operative dairy 
at Trifolium, or the premises of the Copenhagen Milk-Supply 
Company, or the depét in that city of the Danish Farmers’ Co- 
operative Egg Export Association, our respect is not greater for 
the method and system brought to bear on the organised prepara- 
tion of farm produce for sale in the market, than is the approval 
with which we hear from him of the zeal for imparting and 
acquiring useful knowledge exhibited in the Ladelund Agricul- 
tural School, which, it is justly declared, ‘‘may well serve as a 
model to other lands,” or the admiring wonder with which we 
read of the truly remarkable appetite for more general learning 
which had drawn an audience of seven hundred people of the 
peasant class to listen to an afternoon lecture at the Askoy High 
School on a “subject of historical interest.” 

It would be possible to cite from Mr. Haggard’s book many 
examples of the assistance which Danish farming has derived in 
its recent prosperous career from what can appropriately be called 
by the generic title of “applied agricultural science.” It must, 
however, suffice here to put forward a few illustrations. We 
may then remark that the possible evil consequences of the exces- 
sive heat of the buildings in which the cows are generally kept, 
believed, as it is, wrongly or rightly, to increase their yield of 
milk, is neutralised through the elaborate sanitary precautions 
taken in the factories to which the milk is sent before it finds 
its way to the consuming public. Or, again, we might call atten- 
tion to the curious systematic testing of the qualities of the eggs 
collected for export. They are placed “in trays or racks over 
powerful electric lamps, from whose searching light,” Mr. 
Haggard observes, “nothing can be hid.” “To the egg that 
lamp,” he says, “is a kind of Judgment Day.” Or, lastly, the 
{mission of the “control-lady,” who, equipped with educated 
expert knowledge, visits once a fortnight the cows on different 
farms and “tests the milk of each” to “determine the amount 
of butter-fat”’ contained, and directs accordingly the “exact 
weight of cake each beast is to have” during the succeeding 
interval, is similarly characteristic. 
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This ‘“control-lady,’ Mr. Haggard states, is “hired co- 
operatively.” Her peripatetic duty is but one example of the 
helpful, and indeed necessary, part played by the prevalent habit 
of co-operation in Danish agricultural activity. For dairies, for 
bacon-curing, for the purchase of farm requirements, for the 
export of cattle and eggs, for horse, cattle, pig, and sheep- 
breeding, this effective principle has been invoked; and it has 
been attended by gratifying results in practice. The “control- 
societies ” alone, which supply the itinerant female inspector and 
adviser to whose work we have just referred, and share appar- 
ently with the societies for the improvement of live stock alone 
the doubtful benefit of a subsidy from the State, number 519 
and have 12,000 members. The Dairy Societies amount to 1,157 
and their membership to 157,000. The Credit Union Banks, 
which are the media through which the needed capital is forth- 
coming, are so far a further variety of the general principle that, 
with certain differences, they resemble the well-known German 
Raffeisen banks, and their members are jointly and severally 
responsible for the fulfilment of all the obligations of the Union. 
Many shrewd, and not unfriendly, critics have urged that 
without the presence and aid of voluntary co-operation in one or 
more of its several shapes, of which co-operative credit is not the 
least efficacious, and is perhaps the most necessary, small farming 
as contrasted with large farming cannot thrive. If such help 
is wanting, they have stated that these farmers may even fail to 
maintain a tolerable existence, although they may originally 
have been brought into being through State compulsion, shown 
perhaps in the encouragement of a temporary subsidy from 
public funds, and they may afterwards be saved from complete 
inanition by the extraneous means of this questionable aid. 
Large farmers might also, it is allowed, derive timely assistance 
from voluntary co-operation in not a few departments of their 
business. Could they be induced in this country, for example, 
to surrender the secretiveness they jealously but unreasonably 
cherish, they might, abandoning the distrust of one another they 
are too wont to entertain, join openly with their fellows in the 
frank promotion of mutual advantage effecting various economies 
and securing various gains. But for small farmers united action 
is absolutely vital. It is certainly the case that co-operation 
manifestly flourishes in Denmark; and Mr. Haggard, in the 
dedication of his book to the farmers of that country, states 
expressly at the beginning of his survey that by this means! 

1 By the practice of general co-operation. 
002 
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they have been enabled to “achieve individual and national 


success.” In this region of the world also small farmers are the 
“rule” to which large farmers are the corroborating noticeable 
“exception.” 


Denmark, indeed, can be styled with accuracy a country of 
small proprietors, for, in Mr. Haggard’s language quoted previ- 
ously, “over 90 per cent. of the Danish farmers now own the 
land they farm.” He proceeds to state that “but one-fifteenth 
of the agricultural population is to-day in the position of tenants.” 
In 1907 “only 2,392 properties” “comprised more than 270 
acres of land” each, and their “total acreage amounted to 
1,539,273.” By contrast, 247,691 properties contained as a whole 
6,637,896 acres, and consisted of quantities varying in individual 
instances from 74 to 270 acres. These are significant figures, and 
the moral which they convey is not hard to discover. They lead 
by a natural transition to the other probability of the future which 
was distinguished in the opening paragraph of this article. With 
that further issue, raised in connection with English rural life, we 
shall find that the second book upon our list is more fully and con- 
tinuously concerned. It may, indeed, be regarded as the supreme 
topic to which Dr. Levy’s essay is almost exclusively devoted.’ But 
Mr. Haggard’s visit to Denmark was nevertheless prompted by 
his wish, in view of the Unionist promises of State-aided land- 
purchase in England, to ascertain by personal inspection, and 
by questioning on the spot, the actual consequences of similar 
legislation in the smaller area. Before we leave his travels then 
we should acquaint ourselves with the answer to this particular 
inquiry. 

What instruction does “Rural Denmark” convey to “Rural 
England” in the matter? In the one country, as in the other, 
the opinion of farmers themselves, large and small, and of more 
detached and disinterested witnesses, is apparently divided on 
the question whether or not small owners, helped to buy their 
holdings from State funds, are destined to succeed. Mr. Haggard 
himself declares that such Danish farmers have, in fact, pros- 
pered ; but he does not regard as irrelevant or inaccurate the view 
pithily conveyed to him by one among their number who said 
that “about half succeeded, about one-third just lived, while the 
rest failed.” He believes, indeed, that a favourable issue of the 
policy as a whole would be more certainly secured, and the 
chances of disappointing individual failure would be sensibly 
reduced, if the proportion of the capital provided by the small 


* 1 Dr. Levy also emphasises the crucial importance of co-operation. 
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holder were, as some Danish critics recommend, raised from the 
low existing quota of one-tenth to the larger contribution of one- 
third, or at least one-fifth. It should be added that, as no powers 
of compulsory purchase for the purpose have been granted, other 
Danish objectors to the present law, who are friendly to its 
principle and aim, have urged that the price of land tends obvi- 
ously to be raised against the purchaser, and that this prejudicial 
movement has been aggravated by the easy terms on which the 
financial help of the State is now given. It has also been sug- 
gested in responsible quarters—and the idea deserves notice—that 
a system of perpetual leaseholds, or some other arrangement inter- 
mediate between complete freehold and short tenancies—such, 
for example, as a lease for lives—might be easier to bring into 
operation, and would yield more satisfactory results. The present 
number of Danish State-aided small holders is apparently about 
5,000. Mr. Haggard is convinced that the co-operation which 
commands such general favour in the country is in an especial 
measure essential to the success of this particular class of Danish 
agriculturists. “By co-operation,’ he declares with emphasis, 
the State owner “lives and moves and has his being.” Without 
that system, elaborated as it has been, “he would fail miserably.” 
Hence he is not ready to affirm that small holdings on “ordinary 
land” will “pay in England unless and until a really far-reaching 
system of co-operation, such as prevails in Denmark, shall be 
established in this country.” An honest and somewhat dis- 
couraging admission follows ; for, while such effective co-operation 
is, in his opinion, only likely to become established with any- 
thing like a general approval amongst owners, he is forced to 
recognise the significant but unwelcome fact that up till now the 
English small farmer has shown a decisive preference for 
leasehold. 

If Mr. Rider Haggard, fresh from his visit to Denmark, with 
the practical experience of an English landlord and farmer behind 
his beliefs, is not very confident in his forecast of the future 
developments of landed ownership and occupancy in this country, 
Dr. Hermann Levy, on the other hand, in an opportune and 
suggestive “study of English agricultural economics,” brings, by 
contrast, the bold assurance of the German theorist, convinced 
of the completeness and correctness of his conception, to the 
statement of some very comprehensive clear conclusions, and to 
the dogmatic utterance of a positive neat prophecy. He has no 
doubt whatever that the era of large farming, save in one con- 
spicuous class of agricultural enterprise, is drawing to a close 
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in England, and that a new period when smaller farmers will 
achieve a predominant success has already opened. The economic 
trend is now, as we understand him, turning definitively in their 
favour. If this really be the case—and the Heidelberg Professor 
adduces powerful argument, and puts forth significant facts and 
persuasive figures on behalf of his contention—it may seem 
somewhat inconsistent in him to invoke the energetic action of 
the State for the achievement of this aim. His warm approval 
of the Small Holdings Act of 1908 justifies some suspicion of his 
political or economic bias. Why, we may inquire of him, will 
he not leave the strong tendencies, which he discovers and 
discloses, to produce in good time their inevitable results? Is 
not further action likely, at any rate, to prove superfluous? Or 
may it not even be harmful or unsafe? For what sufficient reason 
should the pace be forced? And is it desirable that by any pre- 
cipitate intervention the fateful question between small occupancy 
and small proprietorship should be prejudiced ? 

Our author does not make a wholly satisfactory reply to these 
pertinent interrogations by pointing to the vis inertie, or to the 
active opposition, hindering such change, even when these can 
be correctly called, in his descriptive phrase, “non-economic.” 
They are represented by a disinclination, for which some apology 
that can justifiably be termed “economic” may be found, on the 
part of landowners, to face great fresh expense in providing a 
new equipment of the land, suited for holdings of less size, in lieu 
of the enduring apparatus, supplied at no small cost, for the 
larger farms existing previously. The “permanent” buildings 
are, it would seem, to be treated as “scrapped machinery.” The 
unwillingness of land agents to incur the greater trouble of dealing 
with more numerous tenancies, accompanied, as they are bound 
to be, by requests more constantly advanced about repairs desired 
for the multiplied farm-buildings scattered more widely over the 
estates, is a similar obstacle. It is partly perhaps “non- 
economic”; but an appreciable increase of the total cost of 
administration is allowed by Dr. Levy to be probable when rents 
are collected from a larger and more miscellaneous host of 
tenants, as consolidated farms are broken up again into separate 
less considerable holdings. The antecedent process of amalgama- 
tion in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries was, in fact, 
as he is at great pains to show, stimulated by some such motives. 

That hindrances like these exist, whether they be, or be 
called, “economic” or “non-economic,” no one familiar with the 
customary practice of land-management to-day in England will 
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deny. The real difficulty offered by the different purpose for 
which present farm-buildings have been planned is so formidable 
that it has led a sensible, fair-minded advocate of small holdings 
like Mrs. Wilkins (formerly known as Miss Jebb) to question 
seriously the prudence, and to deny the advantage, of a policy 
once recommended with, no lack of hortatory emphasis to public- 
spirited landowners. They were eloquently admonished to avoid 
‘“jerry-built” stables, barns, and sheds. The model farm-build- 
ings of yesterday, like the model labourers’ cottages, were, on the 
contrary, to be, from the outset, solid substantial structures, fitted 
to last long and to need as little expenditure as might be possible 
upon repairs. Even if this policy led sometimes to what Mr. 
Turnor has aptly styled “‘megalomania,” and it is destined to 
become inopportune, it is a curious and startling change of view, 
demanding an interval at least for full comprehension, which 
would substitute cheap dwellings and replaceable homesteads as 
examples of enlightened progress and illustrations of desirable 
reform. And yet the working of the Small Holdings Act has 
already made it clear that, if the County Councils, obeying the 
directions of the measure, are to run no risk of loss, they must, 
in consequence of outlay on fresh equipment of the holdings at 
the first, and of an appreciable increase afterwards in the recur- 
rent cost of necessary administration, charge in many or most 
instances rents which, comparing unfavourably with those asked 
and received by private landowners for larger farms, may deter 
or dishearten applicants. To this cause probably as much as 
any other has been due the disappointment of the hopes raised 
before the passing of the Act by its enthusiastic advocates. Nor 
are such genuine inherent obstacles as these likely to be removed 
by any amount of pressure (any “gingering,” as it has been in- 
elegantly termed) which can be applied by a central department 
in the Metropolis or by roving inspectors about the country to 
reluctant or recalcitrant local authorities. 

The present results of this measure, that has not lacked 
diligent advertisement, and has received authoritative aid, do not 
satisfy its sanguine promoters. But the experience is not on 
that account the less suggestive. The episode deserves and will 
reward careful study. It may not, indeed, be found to be perma- 
nently true that the total number of individual occupiers of small 
holdings will show no marked increase through the operation of 
the Act; but there is apparently support forthcoming for the 
contention that some small holders who were previously in exist- 
ence have used the opportunity to increase the acreage of the 
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land they occupy. It is early to arrive at any very definite 
conclusions, but from statements in the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners about the average quantity of capital possessed by the 
applicants for land, and from other evidence, it would seem more 
probable that a considerable quota of the holders introduced have 
been small tradesmen (sometimes, perhaps, still pursuing their 
business in a neighbouring town, and sometimes retired), or 
ordinary village dealers or craftsmen, such as butchers, for ex- 
ample, or bakers, or carriers, or blacksmiths, or inn-keepers, than 
that the special class of agricultural labourers strictly so called 
which was intended to benefit has hitherto been very largely repre- 
sented. The pronounced inclination of the votes given in the rural 
constituencies at the last two general elections has been explained 
in various ways according to the political predilection of the 
reasoner. But an unpopularity caused by the possibility just noted 
may be included in the reckoning ; or, at any rate, it is certain that 
no great abiding enthusiasm for the Act or its authors has yet been 
aroused which would correspond with the expectations of the 
party responsible for ifs introduction. The necessity evidently 
felt for stirring into administrative energy local bodies, which 
in fairness must be credited, even by hostile critics, with some 
knowledge of the particular circumstances of each district, 
through the instrumentality of strange commissioners appointed 
purposely to promote a general policy, can hardly be regarded as 
being by itself strong proof that a law so bolstered up is very 
practicable or is manifestly advantageous. Nor are social re- 
formers with a cherished hobby any less likely, perhaps, than 
party politicians with ‘“‘an axe to grind ” to overlook the existence, 
or to minimise, the number of small holdings which have already 
come spontaneously into being where the economic environment 
was suitable ; and they will not be more reluctant to thrust im- 
patiently aside, or under-estimate, the difficulty or even the 
futility of trying to establish or maintain this type of farm in 
the face of conditions of soil, climate, or situation which are 
uncompromisingly adverse. 

Professor Levy, however, cannot be justly represented as the 
bondsman of any crude preconception. His theory, in which he 
is, no doubt, a firm believer, is derived directly from a candid 
exploration of historical evidence. His book is not only an able 
and illuminating survey of the present, and a bold persuasive 
forecast of the future, but it is also primarily a new vivid and 
instructive interpretation of the past. It belongs to a rare and 
valuable class of treatises ; and it occupies a high position in that 
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class. It is, indeed, a brilliant achievement regarded as an ex- 
ample of the strong light which may be thrown opportunely by 
careful historical inquiry on the practical solution of the social 
problems of our day and generation. For the convincing argument 
put forward in this essay with apt skill may thus be summarised. 
Our author maintains that the agricultural revolution of the 
eighteenth century, which has been thrust into the background 
by the more famous industrial transformation, although separately 
- considered was not any less noteworthy, and the two move- 
ments exerted on each other a mutual influence as significant as 
it is easily demonstrated, was due primarily to economic forces, 
whatever may, or may not, have been the secondary importance 
of “non-economic” or political considerations. He argues that 
the “decay of the small holding” and the “development of the 
large-farm system,” which were the outstanding incidents of the 
agrarian change, should be properly attributed to the increasing 
profit accruing from the growth of corn, to which large farming 
was specially adapted, and to a diminishing demand for those 
agricultural commodities the sale of which then, as now, formed 
the mainstay of the small holder, such as dairy produce, bacon, 
poultry, fruits and vegetables, and the like. These, it should 
be added, had been sent, not merely to local markets in the 
immediate neighbourhood, but also, it would appear, despite of 
defective roads, to more distant centres. In the case of live 
stock, too, small holders had once been, Dr. Levy states, situated 
at no disadvantage in comparison with larger farmers, for the 
latter concentrated their attention on the growth of corn. 

But from 1760 onwards, with changed conditions, the 
dominant economic forces combined to render corn-growing the 
lucrative pursuit. The loss of rights of common which followed 
the necessary inclosures, whether these had been legally effected 
or were illicitly achieved, made it more difficult for the small 
holder of any class—were he day-labourer, or farmer, or proprietor 
—to rear his cattle or to feed his sheep, his poultry, or his pigs ; 
and he could not command the large capital required for fencing, 
or for the improved costly modes of cultivation which were be- 
coming now the vogue. The big populations gathering at this 
time in crowded cities extended and enhanced the demand for 
corn ; and any rise in the price of this indispensable item of food 
decreased the power of the wage-earner to buy from his restricted 
income other articles, such as meat and poultry, dairy-produce, 
vegetables, and fruit. It was in this way, moreover, according 
to the fresh account which Dr. Levy thus supplies, that in the 
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succeeding period of the early nineteenth century the Corn Laws 
operated on the market-value of the cereal, reinforcing the effects 
of an extraordinary sequence of bad harvests on the one hand, 
and of a great and rapid increase in the population of England 
on the other. He contends that many of the small yeomen who 
were previously proprietors of their holdings seized with avidity 
the chance of higher gain which was now presented to them if 
they became recruits in the swelling ranks of large tenant-farmers 
raising wheat. Landlords, in their turn, naturally favoured the 
fashionable process of consolidation, for the sequel was an increase 
in their rents, and the accompaniment a saving in repairs. 

Nor was it to be anticipated that this decisive trend should 
alter until corn-growing should become again comparatively un- 
profitable. The introduction of Free Trade did not immediately 
produce this consequence, and in the period between 1850 and 
1880 “large farms were developing at the expense of small 
farms.” But with an immense reduction in the cost of oceanic 
transport, and a notable improvement of its efficiency, the ex- 
tending cultivation of rich virgin soils in America and elsewhere 
caused, after 1880, a quick fall of great magnitude in the price 
of corn, and this fall affected also the value of meat of the “second 
and third qualities.” Between 1846 and 1880, indeed, pasture 
farming had come into prominence as the demand for meat 
increased ; but that particular advance should, Dr. Levy holds, 
be properly regarded as furnishing in effect a fresh means, which 
was opportune, if it was not imperative, of making corn-growing 
more profitable. The latter was still the dominant aim with the 
large farmer, who was not yet deprived by the economic situation 
of his superiority to the small holder. It is the year 1880 which 
ought to be treated as the turning-point in this respect. 

At the present day then, by contrast with the preceding age, 
the comparative position of the two classes has once more under- 
gone a critical change; and we are being carried back, 
economically, to the conditions anterior to 1760. Such, at any 
rate, are Dr. Levy’s firm belief and positive assertion. In 
relation to all other departments of agricultural enterprise but 
corn-growing (which has become unprofitable), with the excep- 
tion of pedigree stock-breeding and sheep-farming, the small 
holder, he argues, can successfully compete with, or even com- 
mands some advantage over, the large holder. In vegetable- and 
fruit-growing, and in those divisions of stock-farming which 
comprise ordinary cattle-breeding, dairying, and pig and poultry- 
keeping, a careful investigation made seriatim into favouring and 
unfavourable circumstances will show, as he maintains, that, 
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economically weighed, the scales incline towards the side of the 
small holder where they are not balanced evenly between the two 
varieties of farmer. Many of these products enjoy a “natural 
protection” against external competition, for, unlike corn, they 
cannot travel far from the place of their production to their place 
of sale without losing some of their attractiveness for their pur- 
chasers; and—what is more important—most or all of them 
require, or will amply reward, that close personal attention of the 
producer which belongs more obviously to, and is more continu- 
ously exerted by, the small holder. These commodities respond, 
in fact, to what Dr. Levy calls a “qualitative intensity of labour.” 
That is not necessary in corn-growing, nor is it of much manifest 
advantage. 

Hence it would appear that in the older countries of the world 
like England, the day when the small holding can, and will, 
prosper has returned, and that large holdings are-less suited to 
the existing environment. The present economic situation facili- 
tates, in short, the achievement of those great social and political 
benefits which are commonly, with reason, linked to the multipli- 
cation of those interested in the control of land and in the pursuit 
of agriculture. The arrest of that rural exodus which is generally 
regretted, and the increased stability of structure and of institu- 
tions due to the growth in the numbers of a class “conservative ” 
in the best meaning of the term, become more feasible and are 
less unlikely if they accord, instead of conflicting, with the 
economic trend. As Dr. Levy aptly puts the case, “the argu- 
ments of the social reformer are no longer in blank opposition to 
the actual economic tendencies of the day.” For such reasons 
his ‘“‘study”” may fairly be pronounced “happy in the date” of 
publication, although the vexed question of small ownership, as 
contrasted with small occupancy, which is not left unnoticed in 
his pages, cannot be said to have received therein a definitive 
solution. 

The main criticism to which both his explanation of the 
decline of the small holding in the past, and his estimate of the 
forces working now for its revival, are open is that he is so 
dominated by his theory that he is prone to treat every influence, 
wherever it originates, as leading directly to one inevitable 
result. His use of the Corn Laws for the enforcement of his 
moral seems unduly strained ; and at any rate his account cannot 
easily be reconciled with the balanced verdict of Professor 
Nicholson in his recent study of that legislation.1 Nor can an 
author who is so confidently dictatorial in his peremptory dis- 


1 Cf, his History of the English Corn Laws. 
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missal of other explanations of the disappearance of the yeoman 
be surprised if the exclusive emphasis he places on the single 
economic force that he has skilfully brought from neglect into 
prominence is viewed with some distrust, and the alternative 
accounts, political as well as economic, are rehabilitated. Simi- 
larly when, with deserved and pronounced success, he directs the 
brilliant illumination of the records of a past experience on the 
actualities of the present, and the probabilities of the future, we 
feel the same impulse to propose a modification in the stress with 
which a single idea, however persuasively it be developed, 
monopolises the efforts of the author and engrosses the attention 
of his readers. 

For, if it be the case that pedigree stock-breeding is the sole 
remaining variety of agricultural enterprise, over and above corn- 
growing and sheep-farming, in which the large farmer continues 
to enjoy an admitted superiority, it is a significant circumstance 
that English breeders have supplied, and still supply, cattle and 
sheep for such a purpose to all quarters of the globe. Some 
shrewd experts have, moreover, held the opinion that, if small 
holdings are now, as Dr. Levy forcibly maintains, being furnished 
with new openings for a profitable career, the farmer, who can 
command the amount of capital and organise his undertakings on 
the scale which have become usual or necessary in manufacturing 
and mercantile enterprise, exhibits no apparent symptoms of 
approaching downfall. It is rather the intervening type of agri- 
culturist which, according to this view, is doomed to disappear- 
ance, and, in fact, has not been prospering. Even as respects 
corn-growing, while the successful capitalist may now more 
commonly practise “mixed” farming, it is perhaps premature to 
declare that it will not retain a place economically justified by 
its yield of profit in this country. The recent rise of prices, which 
has manifestly eased the whole agricultural situation in England, 
has not failed to extend its influence to cereals, and, if it be due 
in part to the common general cause of an augmented annual 
output of gold proceeding from the mines, a portion also of the 
advance may justifiably be traced to an alteration in the relative 
strength of demand and supply in the particular case of corn. 
New regions of extensive production may, indeed, still be 
opening ; but, on the other hand, the addition to the number of 
their inhabitants is converting some countries, which once could 
feed themselves, into importers, and is limiting the surplus sent 
abroad by other countries which have not ceased to export. 

It is noteworthy that Professor Levy, who has argued that 
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the decay of the small holding was accelerated in the early 
nineteenth century by the Corn Laws, considers that a change in 
our existing fiscal policy, which would affect the free import of 
corn, would hinder, or arrest, the process by which the large 
holder is now becoming economically inferior. ‘‘The revival of 
the small holding from 1880 onwards,” he affirms, “is the work 
of unconditional Free Trade”; and he deprecates the present 
movement towards Protection for this very reason. But that 
movement is itself a factor of the situation, the neglect of which, 
or its inadequate appreciation, may spoil the correctness of the 
total estimate. It enters openly at any rate into the reckoning 
of the authors of the two remaining books upon our list. It is, 
no doubt, a noticeable fact that in the propaganda initiated and 
conducted for that variation from the fiscal system now prevail- 
ing in this country, commonly, if superficially, termed “Free 
Trade,” which has been described generically as “Tariff Reform,” 
the reinforcement of the wheat supplies of Britain from the corn- 
fields of the Empire, sending their produce here on preferential 
terms, has been given much prominence. Yet a more zealous 
and continuing regard for the agricultural interest than that paid 
by the repealers of the Corn Laws is likely to be shown by those 
who have made good their escape from the fettering negations 
of a policy of laissez-faire. When it has been once admitted 
that a stimulus or a restriction, applied to industry and trade by 
the defensive or offensive operations of a tariff, is neither futile 
nor pernicious, no great additional effort of economic thought is 
needed to reach the reasoned conclusion that agriculture may 
deserve special tutelage from the State, nor is it inconsistent 
politics to prevent the burden of taxes from pressing too heavily 
upon what Mr. Saxon Mills has called, without extravagance, 
““England’s Foundation.” The “fostering ” of agriculture would 
occupy appropriately a place of honour on the programme of 
that ‘national policy”’ which is desiderated by Lord Milner in 
the Introduction he has written for Mr. Turnor’s book. 

Mr. Mills, in his forcible little pamphlet, does not conceal a 
difference of opinion, shared by Mr. Turnor, from that held, and 
preached, by some tariff reformers. He desires expressly to 
“increase the area of agricultural, and primarily of wheat, - 
production in this country”; and his strong wish is entertained 
apart from any question of possible differentiation between the 
foreign and colonial imports of that cereal. He favours for his 
object the plan of Mr. Matthews, the secretary of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, which would use the revenue obtained 
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from a protective import duty to provide a bonus on production. 
The proposal seems to him to meet successfully objections which 
have been advanced to other schemes. But, whatever be found 
to be the most acceptable device for use with a changed fiscal 
policy, the existing situation is not reassuring. It is difficult, or 
impossible, to dispute two assertions advanced by Mr. Mills. 
The one is that we now depend, to a dangerous degree, which 
was never distinctly contemplated, on imported wheat. The 
other is that the interests of agriculturists have been subordinated, 
or even sacrificed, to those of other classes of the community with 
a surprising levity. In that sense our recent economic development 
has been lop-sided. But “the nation as a whole,’ Mr. Mills 
declares, with reason, ‘“‘has never approved the process, which has 
so enormously reduced the economic value of its most important 
and permanent asset—the land.” His argument is perhaps more 
opportune and convincing because this favourable attitude 
towards agriculture meets with sympathy in some quarters which 
would probably view the particular remedy he proposes with 
unqualified disapproval. That general friendly disposition is 
aptly summarised by Lord Milner in his prefatory remarks on 
Mr. ‘Turnor’s book. His Introduction, indeed, to ‘Land 
Problems and National Welfare” is as terse and pointed as the 
book itself produces an impression of desultory repetition. And 
yet the treatment of agrarian matters contained therein is both 
independent and informing. Much shrewd advice, based on 
expert knowledge, is tendered with refreshing candour to all 
classes of the agricultural community, the landowner, the farmer, 
and the labourer, and a host of rural topics are suggestively, if 
discursively, examined. 

“Back to the Land,” Lord Milner says, “is a watchword 
which in some form or other is beginning to appeal to serious 
men of every hue of political thought” ; and it may be added that 
the tendency is not confined to England. For Mr. Roosevelt, in 
the new society of the United States, like M. Méline, writing 
amid the older surroundings of European France, has felt the 
powerful attraction of a problem which appears to them to 
demand prompt consideration and an early satisfactory solution. 
The problem is the discovery and provision of some effective 
counterpoise that will be adequate to draw our modern popula- 
tions from the towns away to the country-side. The opposing 
movement is so pronounced, and prevails so generally, that the 
resources of skilled statesmanship are strained when they set the 
great benefit of a healthy rural life against the attractions, 
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whether they be meretricious and apparent, or more real and 
substantial, of gay, bustling cities. With some such purpose, 
however, Liberals and Conservatives in England agree in the 
wish to revivify small farming, although they differ on the 
respective possibilities and merits of ownership and tenancy. 

By a similar motive, too, the ostensible exemption of agricul- 
ture from the new land duties allowed by the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, may have been originally prompted, or was 
afterwards suggested. It has been urged that in actual fact some 
agricultural value will be taxed eventually for increment under the 
provisions of his famous Budget ; and Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
it is obvious, has contrived to dissemble his vaunted generosity 
so far as to grant agricultural land no relief whatever from the 
trouble and expense of the preliminary valuation. That dis- 
quieting process, from which some disturbing conflict of opinion 
is rarely, or never, absent under the most favourable conditions, 
comprises in this case an unusually large ingredient of harassing 
uncertain guess-work. With much agricultural land the assess- 
ment of a hypothetical “site-value”’ can hardly fail to result in 
the attribution of a “minus quantity.” This is an issue that 
might well excite an amusing ridicule did it not give rise also to a 
reasonable apprehension of appreciable injustice in the future ; 
and, while theorists may feel content, or even gratified, when 
they contemplate such subtle abstract calculations in a Statute 
of the Realm, sensible men of affairs are not unlikely to receive 
them with bewilderment or distrust, and to deem them obviously 
unfitted for practicable use in ordinary life. This may, however, 
be one of the many paradoxes which this financial scheme, 
crudely conceived and roughly executed, is destined to occasion ; 
and its author hitherto has shown himself more adroit perhaps in 
framing general promises, which pacify unwilling critics, and post- 
pone awkward dilemmas at the moment, than in the conscientious 
smooth performance of the detailed drudgery attendant on far- 
sighted comprehensive statesmanship. His eagerness accord- 
ingly to make known his wish to safeguard agricultural enter- 
prise and industry from harmful contribution to his new taxes 
is significant rather than consoling. 

Nor, indeed, do Liberal legislators in their dealings with land 
questions enjoy a monopoly of such confusing contradiction ; for 
an acute detached observer, like Dr. Levy, has, as we have seen, 
declared sans phrase that the success of the small holder depends 
on an adherence to our present fiscal policy. And yet nothing is 
more certain than that a substantial growth in the numbers of 
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those interested in English land, whether as small occupiers, or, 
still more, as small proprietors, would be a powerful lever on 
behalf of agricultural protection. That alteration in our fiscal 
system is therefore no unlikely incident of the future. It admits 
of as easy demonstration as the belief now shared, according to 
Lord Milner, by both the great political parties. They have, in 
fact, seized the two points mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. In Lord Milner’s words, they “realise the need of 
turning the soil of the country to better account, and of increasing 
the number of people engaged in its cultivation.” 
L. L. PRIcE 























CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF RAILWAY 
RATES.—II.! 


Having now defined the law of increasing (or diminishing) 
return considered as a term or conception,” let us go on to consider 
the propositions into which that term enters. 

13. The laws as propositions.—One class of propositions con- 
nects the terms defined with peculiarities in the incidence of taxa- 
tion. Specimens of such propositions will occur in our fourth 
section. But these are not the propositions usually understood 
by the laws now under consideration. Rather the attribute con- 
nected with the quantitative relation above defined is the cause 
of that relation. Thus, in the statement above * quoted from Dr. 
Marshall, the character of Diminishing Return is connected with 
conditions of agriculture. It is objected by some that the causes 
are too diversified to allow us to speak of a law of return. Let us 
consider this objection with respect to each of the laws separately. 

14. Law of diminishing return.—The peculiar significance of 
this law in agriculture has impressed a high authority, Mr. 
Bullock, so much that he proposes to restrict the law to “the 
productivity of labour on a definite tract of land.” Of course, now 
that the law is considered as implying a cause, it is quite legiti- 
mate to give a narrow interpretation to the always somewhat 
arbitrarily limited word “cause.” Thus, the laws of the tides 
according to Sir G. Darwin, who recognises that ‘“‘a true tide 
can only be adequately defined by reference to the causes which 
produce it,” presumably relate only to the periodical oscillations 
of the sea caused by the moon and the sun, but not to those 
caused by periodic winds, variation of atmospheric pressure, etc. 
However, it is “practically convenient” to speak of those changes 
as ‘meteorological tides.”® A like use of qualifying adjectives— 
recommended by Dr. Marshall as suitable to economics—might 

1 See Economic JournaL, Vol. xxi. p. 346. 

2 Some authoritative uses of the terms, presenting points not very directly 
related to railway economics will be examined in an Appendix (below p. 566). 

3 Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xxi. p. 350. 


4 Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. xvi. (1902), p. 484, and context. 
5 The Tides and kindred phenomena, p. 2. § Loe. cit. 
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remove Mr. Bullock’s scruples. That they are not obstinate 
scruples I infer from the author’s use of the terms in a work 
subsequent to that above quoted.' 

The diversity of cause may appear greater in the case of 
Diminishing than in that of Increasing Return, if with Professor 
Seligman we include the Law of Diminishing Utility under that 
of Diminishing Returns. And certainly it is not easy to keep the 
two laws quite separate; especially if the former includes in- 
creasing disutility, affecting the cost of labour.” 

On the other hand, there is in one respect a greater unity in 
the action of Diminishing Return—that it always rules, provided 
that we take sufficiently large doses. In the nature of things the 
function representing net advantage cannot increase indefinitely 
as the factors of production are varied ; its value must ultimately 
pass through a point of maximum—a Wendepunkt. This circum- 
stance, it should seem, has so impressed one whose impressions 
deserve attention, that he regards the law of diminishing return 
as “no more than an axiomatic statement of a universal principle ” 
... ‘an axiomatic and sterile proposition.” * My criticism of this 
pronouncement may be expressed in terms of a metaphor which | 
have already employed, the representation of net profits by the 
height of a mountain-shaped surface above the plain. If an Alpinist, 
with a view to climbing up to the summit, seeks to ascertain the 
configuration of the surface in his immediate neighbourhood ; what 
are we to think of a guide who protests that there is no need for 
anxious inquiry whether the surface is concave or convex, for (as 
no mountain rises to heaven) a sufficiently long step must always 
lead downwards; that, therefore, it is not only true but a truism 
that the surface with which the Alpinist is concerned is concave 
(viewed from below). 

With respect to Diminishing Return in the sense which is of 
practical interest in the railway industry, I think we may say 


1 Elements of Economics (1905), Ch. v. § 44. ‘‘ What is true of land is true also 
of labour and capital.” 

** Beyond this point [‘‘ twenty acres which will perhaps yield the largest return 
obtainable from the labour of one man”’] it will not pay to invest land and capital 
if the services of only a single worker are available; so that we find here diminish. 
ing returns to investments of land and capital with a given supply of labour.” 

2 I accept Dr. Marshall’s distinction : ‘‘ The tendencies of diminishing utility 
and diminishing return have their roots, the one in qualities of human nature, the 
other in the technical conditions of industry ” (Principles, ed. vi. p. 170, note) ; and 
T evade the difficulty that the price of labour (which enters into Net Returns) has 
roots in the qualities of human nature, by treating the price of labour along with 
that of other factors of production as a constant—as I think it is allowable when 
treating of rates and fares, but not wages and salaries. 

3 Wicksteed, Commonsense of Political Economy, pp. 529, 530. 
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that the phenomenon has all manner of causes’ except those 
botanical ones which are characteristic of the law in its first and 
still most important form relating to agriculture. 

15. Law of Increasing Return.—I shall now attempt to sum- 
marise the various conditions which are attended with the 
attribute Increasing Return in one of the senses above distin- 
guished. 

(1) First may be placed the circumstance which Mill places 
first,” that some things in order to be produced at all must be 
produced on a large scale—a railway, for instance. Here the 
outlay up to the large minimum requisite to produce any return 
at all may be considered as producing no return ; and accordingly 
the cost-curve corresponding to OLPQR in our Fig. 1, A,° starts 
from the origin as a vertical line, which we have seen involves the 
character of Increasing Return (at least, in the secondary sense). 

(2) Next I would place the general principle that size is 
favourable to multiplication of parts, and so to ‘“‘co-operation ” in 
the sense in which the term is einployed by J. S. Mill after 
Wakefield, “organisation,” as it is now usual to say, “differentia- 
tion-and-integration”’ in the technical phraseology of Herbert 
Spencer,’ “system” in the language of good old Bishop Butler.® 
Mangoldt® and F. B. Hermann’ may be referred to as putting 
the matter particularly well. 


1 Professor Seligman has well illustrated the variety of causes leading to a 
similar result in different departments of production :— 

‘*If we crowd more people into the same omnibus, or run more trams over 
the same track, or make the labourer tend more looms, or put more manure into the 
same field, we have a more intensive utilization, until finally the intensive margin is 
reached where the additional returns will not compensate the additional effort or 
outlay.” —(Principles of Economics, § 88 and context.) 

2 First among the advantages of the Joint-stock principle, Political Economy, 
Book I. Ch. ix. § 2. 3 Loc. cit. p. 352. 

4 Employed by Dr. Marshall. —Principles, Book IV. Ch. viii. § 1. 

5 Preface to Sermons ; and cf. note to Sermon on the Ignorance of Man. 

6 Grundriss, § 29. 

7 Staatswirtschaftliche Untersuchungen, p. 217, ed. 1890, One of Hermann’s 
examples, the extinction of a fire, illustrates training (‘‘eine eigens geiihte, Mann- 
schaft”’) as well as system. The latter advantage in its.purity may be illustrated by 
a primitive version of the example. Once upon a time—soon after the invention 
of fire, perhaps — there was a conflagration to extinguish which a number 
of men carried buckets full of water from a neighbouring stream to the scene, 
of the fire. Then supervened an organising intelligence directing the men to stand 
in a row ata distance of a couple of yards or so from each other and to pass the 
buckets without moving from their respective places. Thus the labour of a number 
of men running to and:fro (or at least the excess of the original leg-work over 
the substituted arm-work) was fsaved by[{mere organisation: nothing but an idea 
(and the numbers requisite for its realisation). This kind of Increasing Return 
is too much ignored by writers on Railway Economics who dwell exclusively 
on our third type (cf. Economic JournaL, Vol. xxi. p. 370). 
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(3) Where there is a coordination of several parts or factors, it 
often occurs that one varies discontinuously as compared with 
another, in the manner above illustrated.1. Foremen and the 
workpeople whom they supervise may be instanced. When of r 
foremen each has the full complement of workpeople to which he 
can attend with advantage, if an (r+1)th foreman is taken on, 
Increasing Return acts before the foreman last taken on has his 
full complement of men.? There occurs the gain described by 
Babbage and J. 8. Mill as employing the workpeople, and likewise 
the machinery, up to their full capacity. This advantage is what 
Jevons* designated “Multiplication of Services,” attributing its 
first enunciation to Archbishop Whateley. As we have seen, this 
principle is a main cause of increasing returns in the railway 
industry. 

(4) Next I should place the classical trio of advantages attri- 
buted by Adam Smith to Division of Labour. Their importance 
is diminished indeed, but not abolished by modern conditions. 
Practice makes engine-drivers, as well as pin-makers, perfect. 
There is, I suppose, less “sauntering ” on the part of porters at a 
large than at a small station. The invention of distant signalling 
by a points-man * who sought to spare himself trouble may match 
Adam Smith’s example of his third advantage. 

(5) Follows a large miscellaneous class of advantages more 
or less cognate to the above, enunciated by a variety of eminent 
writers, from Plato to Marshall. 

To head (1) we may refer an advantage such as that which is 
enjoyed by large ships in respect of resistance to the water. 

May we not refer to the same head the stimulus which the 
presence of numerous fellow-workers imparts to the performance 
even of uncoordinated operations? ° 

Should we connect with head (2) [and head (3)], the Platonic 
xa.pos, the power of utilising opportunity attributed to Division 
of Labour? This advantage may be illustrated by the efficiency of 


1 Loc, cit., p. 368 et seq. 

2 For a more exact statement see below, subsection 20, on prime cost ; where in 
general for rz should be substituted pu, a function of x (as in the parallel passage, loc. 
cit., p. 369); a function which is zero when 2, the amount of product due to an 
additional dose of the discontinuous variable (e.g. an additional foreman) is zero, 
and small when x is small, and so secures the fulfilment of Increasing Return (in 
a certain sense), initially at least. 

3 Economic Primer, p. 35. 

4 Findlay, Working and Management of an English Railway. 

5 Principles of Economics, ed. vi. p. 290. 

6 Of. E. Wakefield (Ireland, 1812).—‘‘ Irish labourers never work singly .. . 
the people there have a sympathy of feeling which makes company necessary. 
for those at work.” 
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a Fruit-Car Line which lends its services to different railways in 
districts so diverse that the respective fruit-crops ripen at quite 
different periods —peaches in Georgia after the middle of June, 
citrous fruit in California between December and May. ‘The 
large private line supplies refrigerator cars in sufficient number to 
transport the whole of each crop in due season. Whereas, if each 
railway were itself to collect the fruit in its own district, it would 
not have cars enough to transport the fruit at the seasonable 
moment (or would have at other times to keep them idle). 

May we refer to some of the other heads an advantage which 
some may think ought to constitute a separate head, and, indeed, 
the first head? It is, indeed, first historically, as it comes first 
in Plato’s enumeration ; and it is not last in importance. This is 
the giving to each the task for which he is best fitted ; classifying 
the work-people according to their capacity.2. But may not this 
advantage be subordinated to our head (2), together with head 
(3), the advantage of employing differentiated organs to their 
full capacity ? 

Shall we refer to the same heads the advantages procured 
through “integration,” when all the processes of production, from 
the raw material to the finished product, are performed by the 
same firm—especially when there is advantage not only to the 
large firm, but to society, by dispensing with “the need of main- 
taining too many selling agencies”? ® 

With head (3) may we connect, as Jevons does, what he calls 
the “ Multiplication of Copies”?* And may we not refer to the 
same head the advantage of Interchangeable Parts, on which 
Dr. Marshall has particularly dwelt? 

I do not attempt a full enumeration, nor do I insist on the 
logical affiliation which I suggest. I am only concerned to point 
out that there is a certain thread of connection holding together 
the majority at least of the advantages which have been 
enumerated. There is only one cause, I think, which lies apart 
from the others; and it is one, I think, not usually, perhaps not 
properly ,° included among the causes of Increasing Return. That 


1 Johnson and Huebner, Railway Traffic and Rates, p. 234. 

2 Cf. Mill (loc. cit.) quoting Babbage. 

3 Hadley, Economics, p. 154. 4 Economic Primer, p. 36. 

5 For the increasing return attends the large scale only provided that the large 
scale is attended with a plurality of causes that are independent in the sense appro- 
priate to the theory of Probabilities, and the proviso sometimes fails (as probably in 
the case of some Trusts), 

A like objection might, however, be made to the attribution of Increasing Return 
under other heads. For instance, increase of size is not necessarily attended with 
increase of ‘‘ differentiation” (above, subsection 2). 
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is the greater stability of a large business, the connection be- 
tween magnitude and the principle of insurance.’ It was a priori 
improbable, and ultimately proved false, that all Antonio’s multi- 
farious ventures should have failed — 
“ From Tripoli, from Mexico and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary and India.” 


A large railway, serving varieties of industry and pleasure-seeking, 
is less likely to lose its custom than a small line which depends 
on one class of custom. 

In the railway industry the practical importance of the cause 
above placed third no doubt deserves the pre-eminence assigned 
to it by experts; but in a philosophical view of the subject it 
should be recognised that there are many other causes about as 
operative in the railway industry as in other departments of 
production. 

I go on to the cognate conception of Joint Cost. 

15. Joint Cost.—This conception is not only cognate, but even 
coincident, with that of Increasing Return, according to one 
of the parties in a battle of giants which has been fought in 
America over the matter.2. I agree with Professor Taussig that 
there are two distinct conceptions; but I concede to Professor 
Seligman that they have a certéin attribute in common, and that 
the cases which they denote are frequently coincident. 

(1) The two terms, as I understand, correspond to two distinct 
mathematical conceptions, which may be simply presented as 
follows :—Let x and y be the respective amount of two joint 
products *; and let z be the cost of production, upon the usual 
supposition that the factors of production are employed accord- 
ing to the best available methods.* Then if P is a point ina 


1 J. B. Clark was, I believe, among the first to point out the advantage of large 
concerns in this respect (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1892 ). 

2 See Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. xx. p. 631, and Vol, xxi. p. 156; 
referred to by Mr. Maurice Clark in his Local Freight Discrimination, pp. 27, 28. 

3 The reader will observe that these symbols are not used here in the same sense 
as in former paragraphs (Economic JOURNAL, p. 362 e¢ seg.). The familiar 2 and y 
being now reserved for the quantities on which it is now desired to fix attention, the 
joint products, let us put w and v for the factors of production, at first supposed two 
in number. Let x=9(u,v), y=Y(u,v) ; and accordingly u=f,(z,y), v=f,(a,y). If, as 
before, the respective prices of the factors are 7,, 7, we have m,f,(x,Y) + tofo(2,y) =2 
(corresponding to « in former paragraphs). If p,, p, are the respective prices of the 
products, we have p,x+p,y-2 for the net product which is to be maximised. If 
p, and p, are treated as constant (loc. cit., p. 361), 2 must fulfil the conditions 
of a minimum. 

If there are more than two factors, the case is to be treated on the analogy 
of a single product with plural factors of production (loc. cit., 365 et seq). If there 
is only one factor, the case degrades to the rudimentary type defined by Mill, as 
mentioned in our text (p. 559). 4 (Loe. cit., p. 357). 
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plane, say the plane of the paper, of which the coordinates are 
x and y, 2 may be represented by the height of a surface above 
the point P. For example, let the surface be represented by 
that of a half-orange placed on the plane of x, y so that the base 




















FIGURE .3. 


of the hemisphere is coincident with the circle XOYo in our 
Fig. 3. Now through any point P (within the square BCAO) 
hold a knife parallel to the line OY and perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper, and cut or suppose cut, a thin slice or section of 
the orange. The curve which bounds that section will represent 
the (total) cost of producing any value of y together with the given 
value of x, the abscissa of P. As the value of y increases (the value 
of x remaining constant), the corresponding value of z increases, 
but at a decreasing rate. For the slope of the curve ' continually 
decreases as y is increased, it is less for the point (of which the 
coordinates are) x, y+Ay (where Ay is a small increment or “dose” 
of Y) than what it is for the point x, y. This relation between con- 
tiguous points we know to be a condition of Decreasing Cost or 
Increasing Return. The relation is quite distinct from the relation 
between the said slope at the point z, y, and the similarly defined 
slope at the point x+4z, y. This latter relation is the criterion 
of Joint Cost or Joint Production.” If, as we change from 
xz to ©+Az, ceteris paribus, the increment of z due to an incre- 


1 The “slope” of a curve at any point therefrom is here used to denote the 
tangent of the angle made with the abscissa by a tangent to the curve at that point. 
For the curve under consideration (in a plane perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper) the line through P perpendicular to OX (in the plane of the paper) is to be 
taken as the abscissa. 

2 I use the two terms to denote (different aspects of) the same phenomenon. 
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ment of y becomes smaller, this means that an increase in the 
production of the commodity represented by the abscissa (zx) 
makes it less costly to increase the production of the commodity 
represented by the ordinate (y).1_ In the example given—a hemi- 
spherical surface—Increasing Return and Joint Cost go together. 
But it is easy to imagine a surface—that of a melon, for instance ? 
—for which the contrary is true. Even the simple example which 
we have given suffices to show that the two characteristics are not 
identical. If P be taken very near CA, it may be shown,’ and 
is perhaps self-evident, that the slope in question will decrease 
very slightly in consequence of an increase of the abscissa (alone) ; 
while as before it decreases sensibly in consequence of an increase 
of the ordinate (alone). 

The converse relations of Decreasing Return and the usually 
unnamed opposite of Joint Production which I have proposed to 
call Rival Production * may be illustrated by the half-orange, if we 
reverse its position so that what was before its highest point is 
now its lowest, the point C at which the surface now touches the 
plane of the paper. If C is now taken as the origin it will appear 
that the slope with which we are concerned will increase in 
consequence of an increase of either the abscissa or the ordinate 
(for any point p within the area Caob). Decreasing Return and 
the opposite of Joint Production go together. Such consilience is 
quite common. But it is by no means universal. For example, 
honey and certain fruits are, I believe, joint products; the flowers 
which produce the fruit being fertilised by the bees which produce 
the honey. But though Joint Cost thus operate, it is quite possible 


1 In symbols, a <0; where differentials do duty for finite differences, in- 
way 

crements which may have different magnitudes according to the context and pur- 
pose. More exactly the characteristic (of Increasing Return) may be written :— 
f(u+ Ax,y + Ay) —fla+ Ax,y) — f(x,y + Ay) + f(x,y)<0; where f(x,y) denotes the cost o 
producing the joint products x and y. 

2 See below, p.560, note 4, 

3 The equation to the surface may be written 

2= /2c?—(c—x)?-(c-y); 
cis put for the radius of the circle divided by ,/2. We have then for(%), the 
y 

differential coefficient of 2 with respect to y on the supposition that xis treated as 
a constant, +(c—y)/z, which is positive, provided that y is less than c, as postulated 
in the text. The differential coefficient of this expression with respect to y while 





x remains constant, say (x) (=). is — _- yy, which is always negative and 
considerable, But a ay) = —(e-z)(e-y), which also is always negative, 
da) \ dy Po 


but becomes evanescent as x approaches c. 
+ Economic Journal, Vol. vii. p. 54, referring to Giornale degli Economisti, 
1897. ‘‘ Disjunctive” might be suggested as the antithesis to ‘‘ Joint.” 
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that an increase of fruit-trees ceteris paribus would be attended 
with Diminishing Return. And the increase of hives ceteris 
paribus may have a like result. 

These propositions remain true when we remove the clause 
“ceteris paribus,” and consider Diminishing Return in its most 
general and genuine signification as equivalent to the condition or 
criterion of a mazimum.! The circumstances may be such that 
in whatever proportions we increase the factors of production, 
bees and fruit-trees, each successive increment of cost will be 
attended with a less than proportionate increment of produce.. 

(2) The two conceptions are clearly distinct. But though not 
coincident they are cognate. There is a certain general 
resemblance between Increasing Return and Joint Production in 
so far as both seem to fulfil the dictum: “Unto him that hath 
shall be added.” More exactly, the resemblance may be traced 
with respect to one or more of three distinet features. 

First (a), there is a certain correlation between the character of 
Increasing Return in the proper sense of the term and that of Joint 
Productivity in the sense above explained. The greater the Pro- 
ductivity the more probable it becomes, other things remaining the 
same, that the case will be one of Increasing Return. If in the 
example just now adduced we suppose the stimulus to the creation 
of honey given by the increase of fruit-trees to become indefinitely 
greater while other features of the case remain the same, the case 
will become ultimately one of Increasing Return.? 

This is, I think, the most general view of the correlation 
between the two conceptions. But there are other kinds of con- 
silence which depend upon some particularity in the function 
which expresses the relation between cost and products. 

(b) Pro formé I begin with the simplest case which Mill begins 
with: “when the same outlay would have to be incurred for 


See Economic Journal, Vol. xxi. p. 357, p. 364 and context. 

2 Let x denote the amount of fruit produced, y the amount of honey; and let 
the total cost of production be f(%, y). In order that Joint Production, in the sense 
in which the term is here taken, may obtain, in must be negative. In order that 

xe 
Decreasing Return, in the proper ‘‘ primary” sense of the term, may obtain, we 
must have not only as indicated in the preceding paragraph of the text 

af 


, eee Sle 
(1) a positive, and (2) ae positive ; 





but also (3) 
af @f (df \3,_.,. 
dit dy? ( im) positive. 
The last condition will be violated if ceteris paribus the value of Ey is supposed to 
xe 
increase indefinitely (in absolute magnitude). 
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either of the two [products| if the other were not wanted or 
used at all.”! Supposing that increase of one commodity « is 
always attended with the increase of the other in some definite 
relation,? the two characteristics will evidently concur. 

A more important case arises when the Joint Cost depends 
upon a quantity such as total weight or volume which is the sum 
of two or more items each pertaining to one of the Joint Products. 
The cost of carrying gold and silver, for example, might depend 
only on the avoirdupois weight, in a primitive régime, making 
abstraction of “general” expenses. There might be a cooperation * 
between native bearers such that an increase of the burdens would 
not require a proportional increase of men. Increasing Return 
would then be realised, together with Joint Production. Nor is 
it necessary to suppose that the contributions of the two articles 
to their Joint Cost are simply proportional to the respective 
weights. Differences of specific gravity (affecting the relation of 
volume to weight) or of value (affecting the amount of insurance) 
might be relevant. And yet upon probable assumptions, which it 
suffices to indicate in a mathematical note,* Increasing Return 
and Joint Production would be consilient. 

These considerations have a bearing, I think, on railway 
economics. But this is not the leading case of correlation between 
the two compared conceptions. That is to be found rather (c) in 
the circumstance that frequently joint products depend upon one 
and the same factor of the kind above described as varying 
discontinuously, like the amount of land (relatively to the labour 


1 Political Economy, Book iii. Chap. xvi. § 4.—Mill begins with this case but he 
does not end with it. He continues: ‘‘In a more partial sense, mutton and wool 
are ap example, beef, hides, and tallow .. . 


2 y=9(x), while ? is continually +. 
xe 


3 Increasing return of our species 2, above, p. 553, unmixed with species 3. 
4 Let the Joint Cost, z,= F(a+ 8), where a=¢(x) and 8=y(y). Let #” be continu- 
ally +,and F”—- ; and let ¢andy have the same properties. Then it may be shown 


2 2 2 
PF is negative, as well as d F and a ”. If F’,¢”,y” are each >0, ceteris 
dz dy da? dy? 


paribus, then the opposite of Joint Cost, Disjunctive Production, co-exists with De- 
creasing Returns in that proper sense which is defined by the three conditions (charac- 
terising the second term of variation) of a maximum (or minimum). The theorem 
admits of generalisation in several directions. Thus z maybe =z2,+2)+ .. ., where 
each of the subscribed “ 2’s”’ have the properties before attributed to z. Also here, 
as throughout, what is predicated of two variables is capable of extension to the case 
of several variables. 

This principle accounts for the consilience between Increasing Return and Joint 
Cost which we observed in the case of our spherical orange. If we had taken 
a melon, attributing to it the shape of an ellipsoid of revolution, the consilience 
would no longer hold good ; z now involving not only a swm of functions, such as 
ax? + by®, but also a product, such as 2hay. 


hat 
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employed thereon) in the illustration given. Thus the carriage 
of a passenger at a time when there is no public service pre- 
supposes the running of a special train. Accordingly, the trans- 
portation of the passenger and that of luggage (at the specified 
time) are joint products. For—starting from zero—it is impossible 
to increase the one kind of transportation without rendering the 
other less costly.1_ In the same circumstances the transportation 
of a second passenger is attended with decreasing cost. So, con- 
sidering the general expenses of permanent way and staff, we 
shall often find that passenger traffic and goods traffic are joint 
products. The arrangements necessary for a certain ® increase of 
one facilitate the increase of the other. The case then is one of 
Joint Production. But it is also apt to be a case of Increasing 
Return. For, as shown above,’ in these circumstances Increasing 
Return, at least of the secondary kind, is apt to be realised. 

Conditions of this kind I think are usually presupposed by 
the able writers who identify Increasing Return and Joint 
Production. Thus Mr. Bickerdike in the following passage 
employs the term “scale of production” in a sense which seems 
to imply the sort of discontinuity which I have all along in 
view :— 

“T have spoken of the law of increasing returns and of joint costs 
as the bases of justification for differential prices,* but it would be 
more correct to say a condition of production such that an increased 
supply of certain articles or services would make easier an increase 
of supply of other articles or services, or of a further increase of the 
supply of the same articles or services. That is to say, if cost of 
production of 2,, #2, &c., units, either of different commodities or 
even of the same commodity supplied to different customers, depends 
not only on 2, 2, &c., but also on the total scale of production Z 
(=2,+%_+...), ie, on F,(z,%),.. .” 

The symbolism proposed by Mr. Bickerdike appears to imply 
not only the discontinuity which we are now considering, but 
also the simplicity which was considered in a preceding para- 
graph. The addition of the joint-products, x,, 2%, suggest their 
having in common a measurable attribute, such as weight or 
volume. The symbols must, however, be interpreted in a some- 


1 Economic JOURNAL, p. 369; and cf. p. 368, and p. 367, par. 1. 

2 Cf. below, p. 564. 3 Loc. cit., p. 369. 

4 The circumstance that both Joint Cost and Increasing Return are favourabla 
to Discrimination is regarded by Mr. Maurice Clark (Local Freight Discrimination, 
p. 27) as a reason for their identification. It is not a decisive reason in the view of 
one who does not regard Joint Cost as the fundamental cause of Discrimination (see 
Economic Journal, Vol. xx. p. 460; Vol. xxi. p. 148, and sect. ii. [in the sequel] of 
the present paper). 
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what forced sense,’ so as to apply to joint products like goods and 
passengers, which cannot well be added together. But the use of a 
simple symbolism in a loose sense is the more defensible be- 
cause, however complicated, mathematical expression can hardly 
cope with the difficulties caused by the element of Time in 
economics.” That is the justification of our attempt to eke out the 
deficiencies of formal exposition by means of homely metaphor.*® 
Even this resource fails us now. We might, indeed, imagine two 
Alpinists both assisted—not necessarily in equal degrees—by one 
and the same guide. The latitude and longitude of the guide’s 
position might stand for two factors of production ; the correspond- 
ing height for the amount of one of the joint products, but we 
should require a fourth dimension to represent the amount of 
another joint product.‘ 

It may be worth observing that the factor here described as 
varying discontinuously is not necessarily, though it is frequently, 
prior in time to the continuous factors. Suppose the factor to be 
the irrigation of crops, as practised by the Virgilian husbandman, 
who some time after sowing the seed admits the fertilising flood 
(“‘semine facto” . . . “Detinde satis fluvium inducit”).5 If the 
operation of “enticing” the river from its channel could be per- 
formed only once in a year or other period during which it was 
open to the husbandman to plant and dig to any extent, then 
Increasing Return—of the secondary species, up to a point— 
would be realised. If there are two plots of ground suited to 
different crops, and the opening of the sluices to irrigate one plot 
implies the irrigation of the other, then the crops will be joint 
products. 


1 T have taken the liberty of placing a comma after x. I might suggest using a 
semicolon and writing F(x, ; x,, 7...) where the symbols on the right of the semicolon 
are to be understood as varying discontinuously ; e.g. by degrees corresponding each 
to a train-load or other relatively large unit. Thus if x, denote (the number of) 
third-class passengers, 2, that of first-class passengers, the 2, on the right together 
with the x, may determine the number of (daily) trains on a given railway ; while 
the x, on the left denotes the number of third-class passengers on a particular train. 
The function F assigns only the law of cost for the ‘‘ short period ” during which it 
is proper to treat the symbols on the right as constant, while the symbol (or 
it might be symbols) on the left of the semicolon are varied. 

2 Cf. Preface to Principles of Economics, ‘‘the element of Time which is the 
centre of the chief difficulty of almost every economic problem.” 

3 Loc. cit., p. 368. 

4 The practice of the guides on the Dolomite Mountains may serve to illustrate 
the function of fixed capital, or other discontinuously varying factor-of-production, 
during a ‘‘short period.” The guide moving on by himself takes up a strong 
position where, remaining stationary, he gives assistance, by means of a long rope, to 
the ascending traveller. The tracts over which such assistance is given are, of 
course, very steep and so apt to be at least in part convex in the sense above 
conceived as an illustration of Increasing Return. 

5 Georgic I. 106. For a more modern instance, see below, p. 565. 
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In most of the examples which have been given it will be 
apparent that Joint Production (and its contrary) resembles 
Increasing (and Diminishing) Return in this respect: that as 
each is characterised by an increment relative to a dose,' so the 
character may vary with the magnitude of the doses contem- 
plated. ‘To predicate Joint Production without this datum would 
often be unmeaning. ‘Thus passenger traffic and goods traffic may 
be considered as joint products with respect to variations on a 
large scale involving the construction of a new track ; both kinds 
of traffic being thereby facilitated. But for a given track, which 
is already crowded, an increase of one kind of traffic may well 
render the other kind of traffic more costly.2, The case may be 
one of rival production. The complexity of the facts with which 
the railway manager has to deal transcends the nicety of the 
nomenclature invented by the economist. 

i6. Prime Cost. - One more cognate term,one mere class inter- 
secting those which have been defined, remains to be considered. 
The affinity or partial coincidence of Prime Cost with the 
preceding categories is, indeed, not very evident if we identify 
the term with what is sometimes called the “special cost” of a 
product, meaning that cost? which would have been saved if 
the product had not been produced. For example, if there were 
proposed a revision of railway rates for local traffic (extending, 
it may be, to a great many localities—a large part of the system), 
‘in figuring whether the new rates would be good financial policy, 
the road must charge against the traffic as its ‘ special cost ’’ every 
expense that can in any way be causally traced to the local freight 
traffic. This means that large items of maintenance, interest on 
cost of rolling-stock, and structures, &c., &c., must be 
included.” ¢ 

Such computations must certainly be made by the entre- 
preneur varying the factors-of-production, whether by large or 


1 More exactly the increment of a differential coefficient. See as to the 
significance of size, subsection 3, loc. cit. 

2 Mr. Acworth describes instructively the impediment to through traffic on a 
railway which might result from the stimulation of short-distance coal traffic. 
Railways and Traders, pp. 124, 126. 

3 I might suggest assigning this signification to the term ‘‘ special” cost, and to 
** prime ”’ cost the somewhat different signification proposed in the text. No doubt 
the line of distinction is very fine. For the special cost of the local freights 
instanced in the text would be a kind of ‘‘ prime” cost in so far as those freights 
presuppose the existence of a railway. And, again, prime cost, even though denot- 
ing only operating expenses, may be regarded as a kind of special cost, the cost that 
could be saved during a short period (not admitting of complete readjustment) by 
the discontinuance of the product. 

+ Maurice Clark, Local Freight Discrimination, p. 36. 
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small doses, so as to realise the maximum of profit,’ the alert 
business man acting upon the “principle of Substitution.” ? If it 
appears that the cost which would be saved by the omission of 
any branch of production is greater than the yield of the product, 
of course the branch must be discontinued (unless, indeed, the 
loss can be converted into gain by a readjustment of factors, or— 
in a régime of monopoly—by a revision of rates). 

But Prime Cost is, I think, usually taken in a somewhat 
different, or more general, sense, which may be exemplified by 
omitting in the example just given the “large items of mainten- 
ance,” and taking account only of operating expenses. In general 
there is to be excluded in the computation of Prime Cost the cost 
of some factors of production of the kind above described as vary- 
ing discontinuously. This computation would, of course, be made 
more readily than the one above described. It might be of 
some use, though not of as much use as the more difficult com- 
putation. If it appears that the prime cost of the product in 
the sense proposed is greater than its yield, the production must 
be unprofitable. But the converse is not true; the prime cost 
might be less than the yield, and yet the production might no! 
be (in the long run) profitable. 

Taken in the sense proposed Prime Cost makes its appear- 
ance under conditions which we have seen to be favourable to 
Increasing Return and Joint Production. Prime Cost, Joint 
Cost, Decreasing Cost, may often be predicated of the same 
circumstances. The three classes are related to each other as 
circles so intersecting as to have a portion of area in common. 

For example, suppose that on a train running from the station 
X to the terminus P, a car (Anglicé truck) is put on to carry 
oysters of two descriptions, some grown at X, others brought to 
X from Y, a place further from P (vid X) than X is. The case 
is a familiar one, being used in a classical treatise to illustrate 
discrimination. Suppose that the shipment of oysters is attended 
with some expense (not necessarily the same for the two descrip- 
tions of goods), an expense varying with the variation in the 
amount of oysters shipped, while the expenses incident to running 
the car—for wear and tear, &c.—remain the same, whatever the 
load. Then that cost of handling may be regarded as prime cost. 
Also the services conferred by transporting oysters of the two 
descriptions are joint products. For the transportation of oysters 
of one description (in quantities amounting to a substantial 
fraction of a car-load) necessitating the use of an additional car, 


1 Above, subsection 3 et passim. 
2 Principles of Economics, ed. 6, p. 355 et passim sub voce ‘* Substitution,” 
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facilitates the transportation of oysters of the other description 
(in like amounts). If, for instance, starting from the zero of 
oysters shipped we add an increment—amounting, say, to some 
three-eighths of a car-load—of oysters grown at X, the cost of 
adding an increment—of like amount—of oysters coming from Y 
is thereby reduced ; it becomes, in fact, only the prime cost of the 
latter increment. It results from the same circumstances that In- 
creasing Return is exemplified by both kinds of transportation." 
If, as before, we start with a substantial increment of one kind, 
then the cost of a second increment of the same kind will be only 
the prime cost of that second increment.” So if a train is put on 
to carry milk as well as passengers, the cost of the wear and tear, 
&c., of the trucks required for the milk, together with the cost 
of handling the milk, is prime cost. The carriage of the milk and 
that of the passengers are joint products. Also each is apt to 
exemplify Increasing Returns. - 

The reader will observe here as throughout how the attribution 
of Increasing Return or of Joint Cost presupposes some datum as 
to the magnitude of the doses employed and other circumstances 
of the case. Our propositions would not have held good for very 
small doses of transportation, say a basketful of oysters, which 
would not necessitate an additional car, nor for very large doses, 
on the scale say of three-quarters of a car-load, the superposition 
of which would have necessitated putting on a second oyster-car. 
A passenger is an increment of very different significance with 
respect to Joint Production and Increasing Return according as 
he requires a special train, or helps to crowd a public carriage. 
Likewise the meaning of Prime Cost varies according to the 
context, point of view, and purpose in hand. 

As was observed with reference to Increasing Return and 
Joint Production, so also with respect to Prime Cost, the discon- 
tinuous dose which cannot be renewed during a short period is 
not necessarily administered at the beginning of the period. For 
example, the cost of sorting letters which are to go by a certain 
train may be taken as (part of) the prime cost of postage ; the cost 


' The Joint Production is of species 6 (above p. 559) as well as species c. (p. 560). 
2 See the definition of Increasing Return, subsection 4 (loc. cit., p. 354). If, revert- 
ing to our original notation, for the factor or its cost a) in that passage we put 0 corre- 
sponding to zero of oysters shipped, we may put for the cost of transporting oysters 
amounting to 3 of a carload, 1+ 22, where 1 is the fixed cost of running a car, x 
is the cost of handling a full load, and it is assumed for simplicity that the cost of 
handling any fractional load is simply proportional to the fraction. Then f(7,)=3. 
Similarly, if we put 1+} for the cost of transporting x, we have f(z,.)=#. Thus 
f(x) — f(x») a ie 1+ jr ‘ 
Fla) - fiz) 148m’ 
which inequation is the characteristic of Increasing Return. 
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of the train not being taken into account. Yet the letters may be 
sorted before the train is run. 

But the order of time is not indifferent in cases where “ quasi- 
rent” makes its appearance in this connection. I leave it to 
him who first discerned the importance and distinguished the 
properties of “quasi-rent,” to explain the relation of this concep- 
tion to “prime,” and its correlative “supplementary,” cost. We 
are here concerned only with the general principle underlying 
the distinction between quasi-rent and profit. We have to 
observe how differently human action is affected by an object as 
it appears in the future, and when it has become a fait accompli. 
Not even Jupiter, as the ancients would have said, plans about the 
past. As the general in a campaign or battle acts pro re natd, not 
strictly adhering to a preconceived plan, so Directors who would 
not have counselled investing in a railway that, as it has turned 
out, yields little profit over and above operating expenses, may 
still be well advised now in operating that unprofitable railway, 
since a little is better than nothing. 

I shall gladly go on, in the next section, from the 
definition of terms to the demonstration of proposi- 
tions. 


APPENDIX TO SECTION I. 
On SoME VARIANT ‘TERMINOLOGIES. 


1. Professor Carver’s Terminology.—-Professor Carver, in his 
important observations upon Increasing Return,' appears to have 
had in view the species which we have distinguished as third. His 
theory is, I think, specially relevant to the phenomenon here 
described as “relative discontinuity.” ? This phenomenon appears 
to be the main ground of the distinction which he draws between 
the two questions: “What is the best proportion in which to 
combine the various factors? What is the best size for the whole 
business unit?*® The distinction is not conspicuous on the 
hypothesis of perfect continuity proper to the method of variation 
above labelled y. The distinction appears particularly applicable 
to the case of discontinuity above labelled 8.‘ 

Discontinuity also may explain the importance attached by 
Professor Carver to the limit which separates Increasing from 
Diminishing Return in the secondary sense—the point Q in our 
Fig. 1. The secondary sense enters into a certain proposition 

1 Distribution of Wealth, Cha. ii. 


2 Economic JOURNAL, Vol, xxi. p. 368, and Cf. 
3 Op. cit. p. 65. 4 Economic JOURNAL, p. 367. 
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which, though a mere truism in the simpler cases, becomes 
significant where there is more than one maximum ; ' the proposi- 
tion, namely, that, for a given or assigned outlay, the total product 
is greatest when the average product is greatest. The maxim 
may be illustrated by a problem which has been already noticed. 
Suppose that in the case cited from Professor Carver the farmer 
has a limited amount of capital and labour, say 34 days’ labour 
(with team and tools), to apply to plots of land, which for sim- 
plicity we may suppose to be rent free. What number of plots 
will he find it most profitable to cultivate?? The circumstance 
that on the two-plot system labour and capital would be em- 
ployed on each of the plots in smaller amounts than would give 
the largest product per unit naturally raises the suspicion that 
this arrangement is not the best. The suspicion proves, indeed, 
not to be true, as we have seen. But it well might have been 
true even in a régime of monopoly had the data been different ; 4 
and would be true in a régime of perfect competition. 

The same phenomenon of relative discontinuity appears to 
justify the distinction which Professor Carver has drawn in a 
passage ° of which the substance is as follows :—Let X (acres of 
land) with Y (units of labour and capital) produce P product. 


1 In the technical sense, distinguished from the greatest possible. 

2 Prof. Landry’s criticism of Prof. Carver in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, 1909, calls for notice here so far as it impugns an assumption 
which we have made throughout: namely, that if 2 is the amount of commodity 
produced and z the amount of a factor employed in the production, say 
x=f(z); then x always increases (or at least never decreases) with the increase 
of 2, f(z+Az)>(or<)f(z) (Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xxi. p. 351, note 1; below, 
p. 571; et passim)—an assumption countenanced by leading theorists, such as 
Auspitz and Lieben (consider the diagram used by Flutt, Economic Journat, 
Vol. xv. p. 278). Certainly in a case like that which is adduced in note 4 below 
the increase of the factor (land) is attended with a diminution of the produce; 
say x= F(z), where F(z+Az)<F(z). But this relation “‘ F” is not identical with that 
which we have designated “7.” For we assume that the entrepreneur “ applies his 
outlay to the best of his ability” (loc. cit., p. 357 and p. 568). Accordingly f does 
not coincide with #’ beyond the point at which F(z+ Az) becomes less than F(z), if 
the farmer knows the facts designated by the relation x=F(z); if the farmer does 
not know the facts, f does not coincide at all with F. We presuppose, of course, 
common sense on the part of the business man—and of the economist who theorises 
about business. 

3 Economic J ouRNAL, Vol. xxi. p. 360. 

4 For instance, suppose that in order to produce any crop at all there is required 
a preliminary expenditure of seventeen (instead of two) days’ labour. Then other 
things remaining the same, every figure in the first column is to be increased by the 
addition of 15. If the number of svailable days’ labour is now 68, a maximum 
of profit would be afforded by laying out on each of two plots 34 days’ labour, that 
is, less than the amount which yields the largest product per plot, now 35 days. 
But the greatest possible profit will be obtained by laying out the whole of the 
68 doses on one plot. 

5 Op. cit., p. 66. 

No. 84.—vouL. XXI. QQ 
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Then (1) if X with a @Y produce more than @P (a greater than 
unity), we have a case of “increasing returns.” But (2) if «X 
with aY produce more than @P, we have “increasing economy of 
large scale production.” The distinction between (1) and (2) is, 
I think, specially important in the case supposed by Professor 
Carver in the context, where X (the number of acres of land) 
varies discontinuously (as compared with the variation of Y)—by 
doses of ten-acre plots. Yet one may doubt whether the cases are 
so distinct as to deserve quite different names ; and, if so, whether 
the best names have been adopted. 

First, the distinction appears to be one of degree or dimen- 
sion in this respect, that behind X and Y there is often some 
Z, which, though supposed constant in the above statement, may, 
under other circumstances, become multiplied by a.!_ Thus the 
above statement refers to a single farmer. But if there were 
several farmers, might not an increase of their numbers, resulting 
in an improved organisation, lead to a more than proportionate 
increase of product? And must case (2) be then degraded from 
“increasing economy of large scale production” to mere “in- 
creasing returns”? ? 

Secondly, even if different names are to be given to cases (1) 
and (2), it may be doubted whether the names proposed are the 
best. For this nomenclature, as Dr. Marshall has remarked, 
“would deprive us of an old use of the term which is of great 
importance; and in which the distribution of the resources of 
production among different uses is supposed to have been made 
carefully and well, so far as the knowledge and skill of those 
engaged in the industry will carry.”* Accordingly, it is tenable, 
in the cases above distinguished as (1) and (2), that the terms 
Increasing or Diminishing Return had better be applied to the 
second case; while the phenomenon defined by Professor Carver 


1 See above, p. 561, as to the difficulty of using a single simple formula in order to 
label the diversified relations between Return and Cost; relations which present 
different characters according to the magnitude of the “doses,” the length of the 
“ periods,” contemplated. 

2 Professor Carver himself admits that ‘the law of the increasing or decreasing 
economy of large scale production, while sufficiently distinct from that of in- 
creasing or diminishing returns to warrant a difference of name, is yet fundamentally 
very much like it,”’ op. cit. p. 91. 

3 Principles of Economics, Ed. v. p. 320. Dr. Marshall continues: ‘‘The older 
economists applied the law of Diminishing Return in warnings as to the dangers of 
the growth of a very dense population . . .; and they consistently assumed that 
the distribution of resources among different uses would be about the best which 
were at the command of the population in question.” 

With respect to such distribution of resources between large and small farms, I 
fail to see that anything is gained by Prof. Davenport’s novel terms “ Law of 
Advantage and Size” (Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. xxiii. p. 610). 
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in the first case as Increasing Return had better be described as 
failure of the proper proportion! between the factors. 

11. Proportions of factors.—The term “proportion” appears 
especially suitable to the adjustment of some factors, say X, 
treated as variable, while some other factor, Y, is treated as con- 
stant—the case of relativé discontinuity above illustrated ; but un- 
suitable in general, apart from this incident, when all the factors 
are conceived as varying continuously—the type of variation whielr 
we have labelled y.? “Proportion ” in this latter use seems to mean 
nothing more than adjustment of factors so as to obtain the greatest 
net profit ; and this idea is much better expressed by the (greatest 
possible) maximum value of a function of many variables.* Accord- 
ingly, I see no advantage in substituting for “diminishing return ” 
the phrase “disadvantage accruing from any excess or defect in the 
relative proportions of the factors of production.” * A similar sub- 
stitution would be of no avail in the analogous physiéal problem, to 
locate the maximum height of a surface. An Alpinist (prevented, 
suppose, by a fog from seeing beyond his immediate neighbour- 
hood) requires to know whether he is in a cup-shaped cavity—a 
“convex vallis” (convex to the plane of the horizon)—or on a 
dumpling-shaped surface. He requires the conception of “con- 
cave” (and its opposite) ; and nothing would be gained by substi- 
tuting such a term as the disproportion between the latitude and 
longitude of any position, meaning at most its remoteness from 
the summit. Nothing is gained, and something is lost, by using 
the term “proportion” where the conception of function is re- 
quired. The single symbol f conveys more to the instructed mind 
than all the words that have been written about the Proportions 
of Factors. 

m1. Professor Chapman’s Terminology.—Some of the preceding 
points may be illustrated by reference to the original paper in which 
Professor 8. T. Chapman has discussed the Remuneration of 
Employers ® in connexion with Increasing or Diminishing Return. 


1 In accordance with Prof. Carver’s use of that term in a passage cited at the 
beginning of this Appendix. 

2 Loe. ctt., p. 867. 

3 See subsection 9 (Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xxi. pp. 362-3). Compare Marshal, 
Principles of Economics, ed. vi. p. 170: ‘(If his business extends he will extend his 
uses of each requisite of production in due proportion ; but. not, as has sometimes 
been said, proportionately.” 

4 « Proportions of Factors,” by H. J. Davenport, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
1909, Vol. xxiii. pp. 594, 596. 

5 Economic JourNAL, Vol. xvi.—The ‘ Laws of Increasing and Decreasing 
Return” which are the subject of Prof. Chapman’s article in the Economic JOURNAL, 
Vol. xviii. are to be regarded, I think, as propositions of which the predicates are 


QQ 2 
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Assuming a community to consist of z similar establishments 
each with one employer and x employés ; he considers the question 
whether, if an additional employer be taken on, the consequent 
increment to the total product is greater or less than the remunera- 
tion of the average entrepreneur. He assumes that the popula- 
tion zz is constant. He assumes also, as I understand, that the 
play of competition will bring ' about a determinate value of z and 
x. (To fix the ideas, we may suppose that the entrepreneur’s 
remuneration is totally unmixed with rent, so that it is open to 
any worker to transform himself into an entrepreneur, the 
difference of remuneration compensating for the efforts, and sacri- 
fice attending the transformation.) Professor Chapman rightly 
states that the answer to the question put is affirmative or negative 
according as Increasing or Diminishing Return acts. But the 
sense in which these terms are to be taken is not, I think, stated 
with sufficient precision. In my view the only appropriate sense 
is a certain one of the subordinate varieties which the secondary 
definition may present, as above shown in the case of plural 
factors. Professor Chapman’s theorem holds good if by Increas- 
ing Return® it is meant that (az with x) produces more than 
a times the product of (z with x). But the theorem does not hold 
good if by Increasing Return‘ it is meant that (az with az) pro- 
duces more than @ times (z with z).° 


terms defined as here (Prof. Chapman professes agreement with our definition, loc. 
cit., p. 58), and the subjects are terms more general than the subjects of the 
propositions here contemplated ; of which a specimen has been cited, Economic 
JOURNAL, xxi. p. 350. Compare Prof. Chapman’s distinction between the “ abstract” 
and ‘realistic statement, in his Outlines of Political Economy (1911), p. 105 
and context. 

1 As to the play of competition in such a case I may refer to my observations on 
entrepreneur’s profits in Economic JouRNAL, Vol. xxi. p. 146, and elsewhere. It 
may be as well to remark that the supposition now made in a parenthesis for the 
sake of illustration is not necessary for the argument. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 363. 

3 As p. 524, par. 1 (op. cit.) must, Ijthink, be interpreted. 

4 As p. 526 note, last par., may, I think, be interpreted. 

5 Let f(z,x)—or, for short f—be the product of any single firm varying with z 
the number of employers (determining the intensity of specialisation) and with x the 
number of workmen ina firm, The remuneration of an entrepreneur, say e, may 
be written 


nO 


where (Z) stands for the partial differential coefficient of f(z,~)—differentiated with 
ae 


respect to the explicit x only, not the x implicit in z (in virtue of the equation 
z“=c, assumed by Prof. Chapman), Let #'(z,2)—or, for short #—denote the total 
product=</(z,z). Then the increment of the total product due to taking on 
another entrepreneur—who may be regarded as a small ‘‘dose” Az added to the 
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The primary definition is not germane to the question above 
stated. It will be required if the question is: what is the value 
of z for which the total product is a maximum? But we may go 
some way towards answering that question without being able 
to ascertain the character of the Return in the primary sense ; 
if we make the probable assumption that the product of a firm 
always increases (in virtue of intensified organisation) with the 
increase of the number of firms ceteris paribus.1_ For then, as z 
is increased (from the value determined by competition), the 
product of the community would continually increase, as far at 
least as the point at which the entrepreneur’s remuneration 


dwindles to zero. 
F. Y. EDGEWORTH 


quantity z—is (approximately) vs where is the complete differential of F. Now 
2Z 2 . 


dF _ (dF) , (aF\ix 
dz” \dz dx /dz 


- (8) +1 dE) = {de 


' Accordingly the increment due to taking on an additional entrepreneur is, or is 
not, greater than e, according as (ze is positive or negative. But this condition 
Z 
is identical with the condition that Increasing Return acts in the special sense 
defined by the condition that 
F(az,x) > a F(z,x); 2 varying independently of x. 
For, put a=1+8, 8 being small (and positive), The above written condition then 


becomes pet(“t) >0, or (7) positive. 
Zz 


But the condition on which the theorem depends is not identical with the 
definition of Increasing Return in other senses. For suppose that 
F(az,ax) > af (2,x). 


m {(0) o(H)} > 


But it does not follow from this that (z.) is +, since (Z) is necessarily posi- 
Z dx 


Then it follows that 


tive and possibly be so large that although the above condition be fulfilled, yet 


(Z) may be negative, and therefore the theorem (in the propused sense of the 
term) untrue. 
Still less can Increasing Return be here interpreted as importing that F(z,ax”) >aF(z). 


For that condition is resolvable into the condition that (Z) should be positive 
ae 


which condition is always satisfied ! 


af 


1 The assumption is that (2) is continually positive. 


(To be continued.) 








REVIEWS 


The Future of Trades-Unionism and Capitalism in a Democracy. 
By CuHartEs W. Exiot, LL.D., President-Emeritus of 
Harvard University. Being the Larwill Lectures for 1909. 
(New York and London: Putnam. 1910. Pp. 128.) 


THE two lectures which make up this little volume ought to 
be read by anyone who wishes to understand certain features— 
and those quite important features—of American industrial life. 
Dr. Eliot, who has but recently retired from the presidency of 
Harvard University, after a long administration which has made 
a broad and deep mark on the educational history of the new 
world, is, it need hardly be said, one of the most distinguished 
figures in the United States. Such a man intelligent citizens 
all over the country want to see and hear. And an opportunity 
is given by foundations, like the Larwill lectureship at Kenyon 
College, which are being endowed in every direction. Dr. Eliot 
is probably a little tired by this time of talking about purely 
educational questions: the public will listen with interest to 
anything he may care to say on any subject of the day; and 
accordingly, without any experience which can be supposed to 
fit him peculiarly to deal with industrial problems, Dr. Eliot 
proceeds to state his views on trade unionism and capitalism. 

It is just this absence of special knowledge which makes the 
book so valuable, not as a positive contribution to the solution 
of modern difficulties, but as an historical document. “This,” 
some future historian of America will say, “is how a public- 
spirited and high-minded citizen could still think and speak in 
the year 1909. In the spirit of a book like this is to be found 
no small part of the explanation of the peculiar character which 
labour troubles assumed in that period.” 

Throughout Dr. Eliot displays a confident knowledge of what 
“Democracy” means and aims at and intends; of Democracy’s 
principles and purposes—a knowledge exactly comparable to the 
acquaintance which the clergy have sometimes been charged 
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with claiming with Providence. With standards thus assumed, 
he proceeds to measure the shortcomings of trade unionism and 
of capitalism as he understands them. But the fact is that he 
has too little perception of actual industrial conditions ever to 
come to close quarters with the problem he touches. And, as a 
result, the reader is pulled up again and again by what seem like 
examples of an almost pathetic ignorance, until one reads further 
and comes upon some utterance in a precisely opposite sense, 
with no sort of attempt to bring the apparent contraries into 
something like harmony. Just two examples will suffice: On 
p. 65 we are told that “to defeat competition in any way is to 
inflict a serious injury on society”; and we can conjecture how 
this sentence will be quoted in every legislature of the Union. 
But on p. 81 we are also told “Democracy does not believe in 


competition without limit”! Or, again, “the professional man 
or the artist has the joy of personal achievement. . : . Now every 
successful artisan ought to win that joy. . . . The trades-union 


doctrine of the uniform wage stands squarely in his way.” ‘This 
is on p. 27; but on p. 92 we are reminded that “the extreme 
division of labour and the prevailing use of mechanical power 
have reduced the educational effect of the single workman’s job 
by making his actual performance monotonous and in a high 
degree repetitive.” It does not seem to occur to the lecturer 
that the trade union policy of a standard wage and the conse- 
quences of modern machinery have any sort of relation to one 
another. 

Dr. Eliot’s general attitude throughout is that of the fine and 
idealist individualism which has hitherto been the characteristic 
note of American political philosophy, but which nowadays, by 
the self-righteousness which it inspires in employers, stands 
increasingly in the way of a good understanding between em- 
ployers and employed. His remedy for the conflict of labour and 
capital is that trade unionism should abandon all its specifically 
industrial activities—-the strike, the closed shop, the boycott, and 
the union label, are all included in a common condemnation— 
and that capital shall pursue a policy of what the French call 
“patronage.” He advises, for instance, the establishment of a 
pension system which shall, inter alia, make it “the interest of 
the employee to remain long in the service of the same employer” 
(p. 88). But is such paternalism reconcilable, in the long run, 
with “Democracy” as working men, and not Dr. Eliot, under- 
stand it? 

W. J. ASHLEY 
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The Labour Exchange in relation to Boy and Girl Labour. By 
FREDERICK KEELING. (London: P. 8. King.) 


Juvenile Labour Exchanges’ After-Care. By ARTHUR GREEN- 
woop. (London: P. §8. King.) 


THESE two unpretentious little books are the outcome of the 
remarkable change which has recently overtaken the attitude of 
public opinion towards the questions surrounding the entry of 
boys and girls into industrial life. The examination which 
fourteen years ago was given the problem in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
“Industrial Democracy” had apparently little effect in arousing 
a sense of its gravity, and apart from the excellent work done 
by some skilled employment committees, it was allowed to 
slumber till the Reports of the late Poor Law Commission. Both 
the Majority and Minority of that body laid special emphasis on 
the effect of certain types of boy labour in contributing to 
unemployment among adults. Since then we have had reports 
from the Education Committee of the London County Council, the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, the Com- 
mittee on Partial Exemption, and the Committee on Street 
Trading, dealing with different aspects of the same topic. And 
now Mr. Keeling and Mr. Greenwood give us two surveys of the 
situation as it is to-day. Both of them have had exceptional 
opportunities for studying it at first hand; they write with the 
practical object of telling us what is being done now, and what 
should be done next, and their books should be invaluable to 
members of Education authorities and advisory committees con- 
cerned with the juvenile departments of Labour Exchanges. 

With the position from which they start, that there is an 
urgent need to organise the entry of young persons of both sexes 
into industry, there wili be general agreement. It is very 
difficult for most working-class parents to place their children 
in the occupation for which they are best fitted, still more difficult 
for them to exercise any supervision over their industrial life 
when it has once begun, or to move them from one occupation 
to another if the first choice (when there is any choice) proves 
a mistake. Mr. Keeling does well to remind us of the organisa- 
tions at work in Germany to deal with these difficulties. I 
remember asking the manager of a large German Labour 
Exchange how he dealt with the large number of casual labourers 
who presumably applied for work, and being told “‘in this country 
we do not let our children become casual labourers,” an answer 
which, if not quite true to fact, did at any rate represent a point 
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of view. Both Mr. Keeling and Mr. Greenwood confine them- 
selves to the question of what can be done by the better co-ordina- 
tion of existing agencies, and leave on one side the further 
question of the desirability of prolonging the period of compulsory 
school attendance. Though it does not appear to me that it will 
ever be possible to make the education given in continuation 
classes a reality without both reducing the hours of labour and 
making attendance compulsory (the conclusion apparently 
reached by the Consultative Committee), they are no doubt wise 
in insisting that the next step is to work out more fully the 
plans of guiding boys and girls into industry, for supervising 
them in occupations, and for that linking of educational agencies 
more closely to industry, the foundations of which have already 
been laid. In view of the discussion as to whether the Labour 
Exchange or the Local Education Authority should be the centre 
of the new machinery, it is interesting to see that both our authors 
declare emphatically in favour of the former, while at the same 
time pleading that it should co-operate closely with the latter and 
with the teachers. This is apparently the line which is now being 
taken by those responsible for the juvenile departments of Labour 
Exchanges, and there can be hardly any question as to its wisdom. 
The information which teachers can give as to the character and 
capacities of young people is invaluable; but the fitting of the 
rising generation into the moving mechanism of industry can 
only be done through an institution which can take a wide survey 
of industrial changes. What the Labour Exchanges can do is 
worked out in a very thorough and practical manner. ‘They can 
first of all reduce largely the number of industrial “misfits.” At 
present many boys and girls tumble into situations for which 
they are quite unsuited in health and physique and in intelligence, 
simply because their parents have not the means of discovering 
the openings available, or of pulling the necessary wires—and 
wire-pulling is as important in the lower as it is in the higher 
ranges of industrial life. Co-operating with the school medical 
officers, the Labour Exchanges ought to be able to warn delicate 
children off certain occupations, and place them in others. 
Co-operating with the Education Authority, they ought to be able 
to prevent the waste of capacity which results when the bright 
child of poor parents is compelled to take up work in selling 
newspapers or as a van-boy because they cannot command the 
influence needed to find him a position more suited to his abilities. 
They can do much to bridge the gap between the elementary 
school and the entry to regular industry which is a grave danger 
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to all children at the present day and to prevent the overstocking 
of particular trades. 

They ought, however, to do much more than this. It is not 
always remembered that when the apprenticeship system was a 
reality there was always a third party to the contract between 
employer and apprentice, namely, the Justices of the Peace in 
the counties, and the gild authorities in the towns. Mr. Keeling 
and Mr. Greenwood rightly insist that when the Labour Exchange 
has placed boys and girls in industry, its work has only begun. 
Many occupations are quite suitable for the boy who has just left 
school, but are disastrous if followed for more than two or three 
years because they offer no prospects, and may leave him 
stranded at the age of nineteen or twenty. To refuse to fill such 
places would be a fatal mistake, for it would simply result in 
their being filled without the knowledge of the Exchange officials. 
What they can do is to keep in touch with the children who have 
taken them, and to find new openings later on. Again, they will in 
time be able to exercise some kind of supervision over the con- 
ditions of employment of those for whom they have found work. 
The advisory committees will offer an admirable opportunity for 
discussion by employers, trade unionists, and educationists, as 
to the desirability of boys being given time to attend continuation 
classes in working hours, and of being given a fair chance of seeing 
different sides of the work in which they are engaged, instead 
of being tied, as they often are at present, to one machine. Of 
course, a great deal of tact will be needed: the advisory com- 
mittees can act only by way of advice and persuasion. But in 
time they will form public opinion and set up a standard. More 
employers will follow the example of those who already find it 
worth while to give their young employees an opportunity for 
continued education during the day. One must cordially endorse 
Mr. Greenwood’s statement that “from the time of leaving school 
to the age of eighteen years, all boys and girls should be under 
the supervision of the Labour Exchange officers and the advisory 
committee.” 

All this will, of course, mean a great deal of carefv! organisa- 
tion and administration. So far as I can judge, the detailed 
proposals both of Mr. Keeling and Mr. Greenwood are well 
thought out. They are briefly (i.) the organisation of information. 
Lists of expanding trades should be published, and industries 
should be classified in certain broad divisions corresponding 
roughly to the kind of quality most needed in them. Of course. 
such divisions would overlap, but for all that classification would 
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be useful. (ii.) The connecting of the Labour Exchange with 
the schools. This, it is suggested, can be done by means of 
“career cards,” on which the educational, medical, and industrial 
record of children can be entered. (iii.) After care. Committees 
should be created having as their object to co-ordinate and focus 
the work of all agencies (clubs, evening schools, lads’ brigades, 
&c.) concerned with the welfare of boys and girls who have left 
the elementary schools. Such committees could employ a large 
staff of voluntary workers, and would aim at bringing every child 
into touch with some organisation. Under this head one interest- 
ing suggestion may be noticed. Why should not boys attend 
school during their periods of involuntary unemployment? The 
proposal is quite a practical one, though, of course, the instruction 
would have to be of a somewhat informal and elastic kind. Once 
the Labour Exchanges are finding work for young people, the 
latter had much better be attending even the most informal school 
than loafing in the streets. 

Both books have good bibliographies. It is to be hoped that 


they will be widely read. 
R. H. TAwNEY 


Apprenticeship Law, with Precedents, éc.: a Practical Handbook 
for the Use of Apprenticeship Committees and Persons 
interested in the Apprenticeship System. By ERnszst A. 
Myer. (London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 1910. Pp. 
vii+76. Price 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts little book is admirably calculated to perform the work 
for which it is intended, namely, to give a clear, simple, and 
accurate account of the law as it stands for the use of those 
engaged in actually apprenticing children, since, for the scientific 
lawyers, there already exists Mr. Evans Austin’s comprehensive 
Laws relating to Apprentices. This book therefore combines with 
a statement of what the law is the suggestion of means by which 
its pitfalls—and they are many—may be avoided. 

The former only covers a small part of the work. Apprentice- 
ship law, to judge from this, suffers from a lack of clearness, and 
is in many respects defective. Important points are too often 
merely probabilities which will have to be decided by a jury. 
Misunderstanding of what the law is, however, also accounts for 
much. The supposed lack of power to dismiss for misbehaviour 
can, for instance, be met by a special clause in the indenture. It 
is well, therefore, that Mr. Myer has treated the matter in the 
shortest way possible, and left questions of interpretation to the 
appendices. 
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The latter are a very competent piece of work. Specimen 
indentures show that many difficult matters can be covered by 
the form of contract, and are, in fact, so covered by that of the 
Apprenticeship Associations. Extracts follow from Acts of 
Parliament which deal with the subject, and these might perhaps 
have been carried farther back than the Employers and Workmen 
Act, 1875. The digest of cases (Appendix III.) forms the neces- 
sary complement to the short treatment of the law and meets 
the objections which might otherwise have been raised to its 
extreme brevity. 

Appendix IV. contains two admirable papers by Miss M. K. 
Bradby dealing with general principles—Apprenticeship in 
Relation to the Unemployed, and the Apprenticeship of Crippled 
Children. The former urges “a revival in a modified form 
of the old system of apprenticeship,” which “the economists 
fail to consider in all its bearings and condemn on too slight 
a hearing.” It also states the arguments for it as against 
what may be called “the half-time school,” but Miss Bradby’s 
condemnation of the system of learners is perhaps a little 
too whole-hearted. The article on Crippled Children rightly 
urges the danger of unduly favouring them at the expense of the 
sound. An excellent index forms a fitting conclusion to this 


entirely admirable little book. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Across the Bridges. By ALEXANDER PATERSON. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Rev. E. 8. Talbot, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. London : Edward Arnold, 1911. (Pp xiv+273. 
Price 6s. net.) 


CoMPARISON of working-class life in East and South London 
will show a far larger proportion of better-paid artisan labour in 
the latter than in the former. Even when account is taken in 
South London of large districts of so-called villadom, and, on 
the other hand, of many black spots even in the most prosperous 
of its boroughs, this still holds good, and accounts largely for 
the far greater share of attention that the East End has received. 
But in and round Bermondsey the conditions are different. ‘The 
part that lies closest to the river is far poorer than the rest. On 
these streets poverty has set a seal, and its many problems have 
sunk their tangled roots deep into the life of the people.” 

This it is that Mr. Paterson has set himself to delineate, 
“content to trace the life of the average man by the river-side,” 
and to do this he has taken and described it from birth, with 
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particular attention to boy life. With the whole subject he is 
remarkably familiar, having lived for some years in the district, 
and among other things been a teacher in an elementary school. 
His method is entirely descriptive, avoiding the popular statis- 
tical treatment, and his picture of riverside life drawn with 
rare insight and sympathy. Success on these lines is difficult to 
obtain, but it is striking when, as in this case, it is achieved. 
The first three chapters—Streets and Homes, Family Life, 
and Customs and Habits—give a general picture of the district. 
The prevailing notes are those of monotony, irregularity, and 
waste. The neighbourhood is almost entirely given over to 
unskilled labour, and for the average man this provides so little 
stimulus to the intelligence that “at fifty he is found but little 
more intelligent than his uneducated grandfather.” Dock work, 
too, brings its inevitable accompaniment of casual employment, 
and that, in its turn, a hand-to-month existence. Often the boy 
of fourteen to eighteen is the real breadwinner. Finally, waste 
is not confined to material resources, appalling though this 
often is, when the income is too uncertain for any planned house- 
keeping. The effect of cheapness, both in quality and price, is 
largely offset by the prevailing habit of buying in minute quanti- 
ties. This waste, however, produces its worst results in loss of 
brain- and man-power—in the premature transition from boy to 
man, and in the fact that with “the majority of boys only half 
their ability is ever used in the work they do.” Yet there is a great 
fund of “natural goodness in the people.” Conditions render 
family life often almost impossible; but, lax though the tie 
appears, its real strength is shown on any occasion of distress or 
sorrow. “The family life,’ Mr. Paterson writes, ‘“‘is the natural 
life for all English-speaking peoples, so firmly inset in the national 
character that every healthy and hard-working man falls uncon- 
sciously into this way of living.” A case in point is the Poor Law 
boy. “All that is required is one generation of strong boys and 
girls, and they will do all that is needed for their own children 
and the State can once more confine itself to drains and bridges.” 
Such, then, are the salient features of life across the bridges. 
The work of the elementary school finds a candid but sympathetic 
critic who is as definite in pointing out mistakes of method as he 
is quick to recognise the difficulties and the merits of the teachers. 
School influences fall short of what they might be for a number 
of reasons, the greatest being the absence of “‘that pride of school ” 
that is the great feature of our public schools. Still, the school 
does to a very great extent offset the defects of home and the 
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weakness of certain home influences, whilst the difficulties of 
child-life outside it partially necessitate child-labour. And 
when all is said and done, “never in his life does the river- 
side boy touch so high a level as in his last six months at school.” 

At work, again, we find casual choice and a lack of good 
openings. The whole problem is undeniably complicated by the 
large proportion of the skilled workers in Bermondsey factories 
who live outside the district, and many of the boys to obtain the 
best jobs come from elsewhere. From this point the course is 
taken through the Spare Time of the Working Boy, Character 
and Religion—treated with true sympathy—and Youthful 
Offenders, to Marriage and the Life of the Working Man. Two 
chapters on Failures round off the treatment. In conclusion, 
greater knowledge and sympathy between classes are stated to be 
the urgent need—‘‘a change of spirit rather than a change of 
government.” Without this no legislation can succeed ; compared 
with it law-making is of secondary importance. 

The character of the book has, I hope, been sufficiently 
indicated. Its most salient features are that “knowledge and 
sympathy ” for which the author so eloquently pleads. More- 
over, it is a fine piece of work from the literary point of view. 
The style is clear and often brilliant. Interest never slackens 
for a moment, and it is an interest that will absorb alike the 


most careless, or the most tired, reader. 
N. B. DEARLE 


The Steel Workers. By Joun A. Fircu. 8vo. Pp. xiii. +380; 
and Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town. By 
Maraaret F’. Byincron. 8vo. Pp. xv.+292. (New York 
Charities Publication Committee. 1910. Price $1.50 each.) 


THESE volumes form two out of the six in which the results 
of the investigation known as the “Pittsburg Survey” are to 
be finally embodied. The Survey has been conducted under the 
editorial direction of Mr. Paul Kellogg, and in the various 
branches of the inquiry made, as the prospectus justly claims, at 
“close range ” of the conditions of life and labour in an American 
industrial district, many competent workers have shared, in- 
cluding Mr. Robert A. Woods, of Boston; Professor Commons, 
of the University of Wisconsin; and Mr. Laurence Veiller, the 
former Secretary of the New York Tenement House Commission. 
The investigation was made under the egis of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and the volumes, forming part of its series of 
publications, include already, in addition to the above, two others 
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forming part of the Survey—one on Women and the Trades, by 
Elizabeth B. Butler, and another on Work Accidents and the 
Law, by Crystal Eastman. 

The work of the Survey had the support of an influential local 
committee of residents, and the results bear constant witness, not 
only to the activity and ability displayed in the conduct of the 
investigation, but also to the competent help elicited on the spot 
from those of every class. The field of study itself was well 
chosen, and few more fruitful areas could have been selected 
than one which included, not only a great and prosperous city, 
but one in which physical conditions as well as rapid growth 
tended to accentuate the problem of congestion ; in which a great 
“basic” industry of the United States flourished; where the 
influence of one of the largest industrial corporations of the world 
was potent; and in which some of the special complexity of 
American industrial life traceable, apart from the South, to the 
great tide of foreign immigration was a prominent and in some 
aspects even a determining feature of the situation. 

The volume on the Steel-workers by Mr. Fitch, and that 
on Homestead by Miss Byington, are in essence complementary, 
for, although the field covered by the former is the wider of the 
two, the analysis given by Miss Byington of a single township 
on the outskirts of Pittsburg gives in outline much of the picture 
of the whole industrial district, and enables the reader to realise, 
in terms of the family and the home, what Mr. Fitch is primarily 
concerned with in terms of the industry and the worker. In the 
one volume we find set out the complex circumstances of an 
industrial growth and an industrial relationship ; in the other, the 
hardly less complex development and practices of social and 
domestic life. 

Mr. Fitch’s volume is divided into four parts, and in Part I, 
embodied in a description of the main divisions of the industry 
itself, a description of the conditions of the working life is given. 
In the last chapter is a brief examination of these conditions as 
regards health and accident—two features of industrial life that 
are beginning to attract in America a greater share of the attention 
to which they are entitled. 

Part II. is concerned with the rise of trade unionism and 
with the conflicting policies of the associations among iron and 
steel workers ; and, largely as a sequel to the strike of 1892, with 
their gradual elimination from the Pittsburg area as regards 
steel-workers, and their weakening among iron-workers. 

This leads on to Part III., of which the central subject is 
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industrial organisation under the “non-union régime.” Among 
the points illustrated are the increasing proportion of the unskilled 
among the employees, and the increasingly mechanical character 
of steel production. Thus, in the various works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company in the district, 17 per cent. are classed as skilled ; 
21 per cent. as semi-skilled; and 62 per cent. as unskilled; and 
the last class are now predominantly Slavs and Magyars. 
“Fifteen years ago the labourers were largely English-speaking. 
To-day one is surprised, in passing through a Pittsburg steel- 
mill, if he comes across an American, a German, or an Irishman 
among the unskilled labourers” (p. 142). This great infusion 
ot a foreign element makes for disintegration, and the degree of 
independent control now exercised by the management has been 
increased and more easily maintained through the mixed com- 
position of the labour force. The principles of management are 
set out, and proofs of its remarkable efficiency are given. The 
careful organisation of labour when practicable on the lines of 
the team system, with piece-work largely calculated on the 
tonnage output of the gang, is described ; the judicious devolution 
of responsibility ; the power to infuse the spirit of emulation ; 
and the use of the bonus system and of cash and stock rewards 
among those whose influence in the task of production tells. 
Largely as a consequence of all this, output has greatly increased, 
and the rate of pay per ton been reduced. It is pointed out that 
this reduction was inevitable, and a class of highly paid workers 
is cited in which, in spite of a cut in the rate of over 60 per cent. 
from that of 1892, a man was still able to earn about £2 per 
day in 1907. 

The earnings just cited are an instance of the high wages for 
which Pittsburg is famous, but those receiving such sums are 
exceptional, and the wage of most of the men, instead of being 
just under £2, does not exceed $2.50, and large numbers are 
earning less than $2.00 for a working day of from ten to twelve 
hours. 

For the United States this is a moderate wage, especially for 
the long working week generally adopted, but in estimating the 
significance of the numbers earning less than $2.00. per day, it 
must be remembered that a considerable proportion of the workers 
are young and unmarried. Thus, in 1907, in the Carnegie Steel 
Company’s plants in Allegheny County, out of a total of 23,337 
nearly 12,000 were under thirty years of age, while 9,067 were 
unmarried. 

However, the wage level of the majority, combined with the 
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loss by organised labour of any voice in control, appear to be 
the features of the present situation that in the view of the writer 
are of outstanding importance, and to be those, moreover, that 
more than anything else indicate to him the instability of the 
present position. 

When we turn to the volume on Homestead, we find a corre- 
spondingly conflicting picture of narrow circumstance and of 
extravagance ; of material comfort and of toil. And again out- 
standing features of the situation as emphasised are the weakness 
of the bonds of association either in municipal or industrial life, 
and the added difficulty in the way of securing this corporate 
sense due to the large immigrant element. 

The basis of Miss Byington’s study is a collection of 90 family 
budgets, composed of 29 Slavic families, 13 English-speaking 
European, 25 Native White, and 23 Coloured. It is noteworthy 
that the average normal weekly earnings of ‘the man in the last 
group is $13.27, as compared with $12.08 for the first. The 
corresponding figures for the English-speaking European families 
and the Native White are $16.41 and $18.95. Sons and lodgers 
are the chief supplementary sources of income, save in the case 
of the Coloured families, among whom, as usual, the wife counts 
appreciably. The average total family normal weekly incomes 
are given as follows :— Slav, $13.88 ; English-speaking European, 
$20.53 ; Native White, $22.93 ; and Coloured, $17.92. 

Thus the averages are not low, but none reflect those of the 
unskilled common labourer, the lowest paid class, working for 
six days of ten hours at a weekly wage of $9.90. 

The investigation was hampered by the selected year (1908), 
the normal regularity of employment at Homestead being broken 
into at that time by the existing depression. Thus, the classifica- 
tion used in the inquiry is mainly on the basis of expenditure, 
the lowest group recognised being those spending less than $12.00 
per week. The highest are those spending $20.00 and over, the 
intermediate groups being $12.00 and under $15.00, and $15.00 
and under $20.00. The analysis given reflects the usual higher 
and more varied standard of expenditure of working-class families 
living in the United States as compared with English or European 
standards, and a corollary in spite of the high local rents pre- 
vailing, the considerable margin available when the primary 
charges for food and shelter have been met. In the following 
table the actual percentage of expenditure (not, it will be remem- 
bered, of income) on food and rent are given by income and by 
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racial groups, and the available percentage balance left over for 
other purposes :— 





Percentage Expenditure.! Percentage of 
Expenditure available for 
oe ee ee ee purposes other than 





(a) On Food. | (8) On Rent. Food and Rent. 
Expenditure Groups :— 
Under $1200... .. ... 45°3 23°7 31:0 
$12-00 and under $15°00 ... 44°0 18°5 37°5 
$15-00 ,, o>  $20°00 ... 40°4 18°8 40°2 
$20°00 ,, over ... ... ... 36°7 180 45°3 


Racial Groups :— 


NOM fra ccs, reve h: hagh eis 45°7 166 37°7 
English-speaking Euro- 


LT re 44°5 21°1 34:4 
Native White... ... ... 36°3 21°4 42°3 











RPOIGUEOE cs Gas! eas ces 39°1 19°6 41°3 





The volume from which the above table has been com- 
piled is full of interesting information giving life to such figures 
as those quoted. As in the case of the other volume, the 
subject-matter has been treated sympathetically and ably, but, 
with a manifest desire to be impartial, the view is equally 
manifest that the less satisfactory features of the situation 
deserve most emphasis. 

On one side both volumes represent a plea for the maintenance 
and, if need be, for the protection of a national standard of 
comfort and of life; on the other, they are a study of industrial 
organisation ; of association; of the right relationships between 
employer and employed ; of the conditions of a stable balance of 
industrial power; of the reasonable exercise of that “control,” 
which, as stated by Mr. Fitch, has been “the thing most desired 
and most sought after” by both sides, and the true interpretation 
and application of which is the lesson still being learnt both in 
Pittsburg and in many other cities and in many countries. 

In some of its elements the labour problem of the iron and 
steel industry is typical of the labour problem everywhere, and 
from this point of view the examination contained in these 
volumes of the questions of management, efficiency, relationships, 
remuneration, and consumption gives them perhaps their greatest 
value. As stated, however, many of the elements of the local 
problem are distinctly national, as also are many of the con- 
ditions described and particulars given, including the standards 


1 Thirteen of the ninety families owned their dwellings. This column 
is therefore based on the returns of seventy-seven families. 
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of comfort prevailing or accepted, and the implied assumption 
as to what those standards should be. In this respect the attitude 
of the writers is in itself significant of the traditions of a country 
of which a chief aim is not to arrest poverty, but to maintain a 
standard that has come to be regarded as a national heritage of 
prime importance. This local colour and the assumption as to 
what is necessary to maintain a decent existence are predominantly 
national in character, inspired by the same hope and the same 
fear that has led the editor of the Survey to utter a general 
warning lest over large sections of the industrial classes the 
atmosphere of “‘two dollars a day” be accepted and prevail. In 
England and in Europe perhaps a first industrial and social 
need is that the standard of material comfort should be widely 
raised. In the United States, as reflected in these volumes, the 
corresponding need is rather to assimilate a vast alien element, 
and to maintain a national standard of comfort that, in general, 


prevails among the white native-born. 
ERNEST AVES 


National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution. Report 
of Proceedings. (Pp. xxvi+766. London. P. S. King 
and Co. Price 10s. 6d.) 


THIS massive volume of Papers and Proceedings raises the 
question of the value of conferences in its acutest form. The 
Conference on the Prevention of Destitution lasted for three 
and a half days, into which had to be compressed some seventy 
papers and over three hundred speeches, in addition to inaugural 
and presidential addresses of length. Of course, such a pro- 
gramme could only be made possible by the expedients of working 
by sections, and of “taking as read” some, if not all, of the 
papers. The disadvantage of the latter plan is that speakers are 
apt to take part in the discussion who have not read the papers, 
and the subject slips from the hands of the experts into those 
of the amateurs. Perhaps the best work was done in those 
sections of which the subject is admittedly beyond the know- 
ledge of the general public, e.g., the sections on the Feeble- 
minded, and on Legal and Financial Responsibility. Here the 
experts had it pretty much their own way so long as they kept 
within the limits of exact knowledge, but a paper on “The 
Basis of Ability to Pay,” opened the way to all the controversial 
generalities which cluster around “poverty lines” and “ proteids.” 
The writer of this paper committed himself to the statement 


that “nothing really matters except the children,” a doctrine 
RR 2 
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which is very popular just now, but which, if it means sacrificing 
every generation for the sake of the next, brings us to the position 
of jam every other day, but never jam to-day. 

The remaining three sections, on Public Health, Education, 
and Unemployment, afforded more opportunities for the general 
public to intervene. Not, of course, that these subjects are in 
themselves really more simple or more easily understood than 
the two others, but because, being possessed of a less technical 
language, they tend to be regarded as common property, on 
which one person’s opinion is as good as another. This was 
especially the case in the meetings on Unemployment, when 
it became clear that in a conference of this kind the discussions 
are unlikely to yield any serious contribution to the question 
in hand. What has been gained is, on the one hand, the record 
of a large amount of practical work and experience ; on the other 
hand, a stimulus to public attention in matters of grave import- 
ance. Incidentally, it is no doubt helpful to many of those 
engaged in similar work to be brought into personal contact with 
each other. Controversies often tend to become less acrimonious 
when the combatants are brought face to face. But it is the 
written word which stands, and judged from this point of view 
there is much useful material in the volume before us. It is, 
however, raw material, containing many contradictions, and 
would need much sifting and criticising before it could be made 
the basis of any consistent theory or policy. 

It would, of course, be impossible here to attempt a criticism 
or estimate of the seventy papers, but a few words may be said 
as to the basis and trend of the Conference as a whole. It was 
organised, as is evidenced in its title, in support of a particular 
policy arising out of the Poor Law Commission. That did not 
affect the impartiality with which, on the whole, the writers of 
the papers were selected; but it did affect the whole bias of 
the Conference, which failed to maintain any clear distinction 
between relief work and preventive work. A member of the 
audience which listened to the papers on Labour Colonies was 
perfectly justified in saying that he had heard no word that 
would lead to the prevention of destitution. Labour Colonies 
are not preventive. On the other hand, Labour Exchanges, 
which are, were subjected to severe criticism because they failed 
to give relief to those already destitute. 

But the most remarkable result of the confusion of thought 
was apparent in the Education Section, which dealt with every 
subject but education itself. It is common knowledge how 
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greatly the curriculum of the elementary schools needs recon- 
sideration from the point of view of turning out men and women 
of ability and initiative; and there is no question of such vital 
importance for the future of the children. But except for some 
papers on Continuation Schools, education was entirely ignored. 
Medical inspection and treatment, school clinics, juvenile 
employment, advisory committees, care committees, school 
feeding, are all important subjects, some of them dealing with 
preventive work, others with purely relief work. But it will be 
most unfortunate if they tend to supersede in the public mind 
the need for true educational reform as the highest form of 
preventive work. That the confusion has already degraded the 
conception of education in the minds of the organisers of the 
Conference is obvious from the ‘“Prefatory Statement” to the 


Education Section. 
HELEN . BOSANQUET 


Saggio di un inchiesta sul Lavoro a domicilio in Milano. 
(ALESSANDRO ScHIAVI. Turin. Pp. 77. 1911.) 


In 1908 a philanthropic society began an inquiry into the 
conditions of home work in Milan, and the information collected 
is now summarised in this report. The results are strikingly 
similar to those revealed by similar inquiries in England. Out 
of over 4,500 home workers, more than two-thirds were women, 
most of whom were tailoresses, sempstresses, or finishers of some 
article of dress. The greater number worked alone, for some 
firm, though about 1,500 were engaged as assistants to another 
worker. In 50 per cent. of the cases visited, the workroom was 
also the kitchen; in 30 per cent. it served as bedroom as well. 
The inquiry was carried out with the help of municipal officials, 
and aimed primarily at collecting statistics of the amount of home 
work in the city. It was supplemented by visits paid to the 
families of some fifty home-workers, in order to extract informa- 
tion as to their wages and conditions of life. Here again the 
details are painfully familiar ; e.g., cases are quoted of tailoresses 
working 13 hours a day, and earning 13 lire per week. Italy, 
however, appears to be behind other countries in its attempt to 
deal with the problem ; for there are, according to this report, no 
attempts at adequate inspection of outworkers’ premises, and 
no regulations as to the supply of outworkers’ lists to the local 
authority. The authors of this report ask at least for reasonable 
sanitary inspection of home work, and for an official inquiry into 
the whole problem of home work, in order to form public opinion 
on the question. C. V. BUTLER 
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The Tariff Problem. By W. J. Asutry, M.A. Third Edition, 
with the additional Chapter of the Second Edition and a 
new Introduction. London: King. 1911. (Pp. xxxiv+ 
269. Price 3s. 6d.) 


THE first edition of Professor Ashley’s now well-known book 
was reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL for December, 1903. 
This, the third edition, is a reprint of the second, which was 
published very soon after the first, and the new Introduction, 
therefore, alone calls for comment. In this Introduction Pro- 
fessor Ashley discusses various changes which have taken place 
in the last eight years which have either confirmed him in 
opinions he expressed in the earlier editions, or led him to 
certain developments in the position he there adopted. 

His views as to the need for Colonial Preference have been 
confirmed by the Reciprocity Treaty between Canada and the 
United States, and he points out that his “anticipations as to 
the effect on Canadian policy of the peopling of the agricultural 
North-West—in the absence of reciprocity with the United 
Kingdom—were, in substance, only too accurate” (p. x). With 
regard to this it may be noted that the Introduction was written 
some months before the Canadian elections took place. Pro- 
fessor Ashley next discusses what he considers to be some 
“weighty reasons, in the economic situation of the United King- 
dom itself, for entertaining the proposal [for Preference] ” (p. 
xiv). These are that our exports tend to be “decreasingly 
composed of articles wholly or mainly manufactured” (p. xv), 
that “in our trade with foreign countries an increasing propor- 
tion of our total exports consists of coal” (p. xvi), that the pro- 
portion of the tonnage of our shipping to that of the whole world 
is continually growing smaller, and that we are losing our 
entrepét trade. He cites numerous instances of the growth of 
State interference with industry, and suggests that ‘‘as the simple 
policy of laissez fatre all round is progressively abandoned, the 
ordinary citizen will come to feel less repugnance to the State 
regulation of trade” (p. xxviii). To this last point he himself 
seems to supply the answer, when he says: “No one now, I 
suppose, in England is quite so governed by abstract principles 
as to maintain that the acceptance of any one sort of Govern- 
ment intervention necessarily involves the acceptance of every 
other sort” (p. xxvii). Certain prejudices against Tariff Reform, 
the author thinks, are gradually being removed. He also re- 
minds us that a Royal Commission has recommended reciprocity 
between the West Indies and Canada, and that French diplo- 
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matists have been warned by “a prominent member of a Free 
Trade Ministry . . . that, after all, retaliation is not absolutely 
impossible” (p. xxxiii). Actions like these, he thinks, will 
accustom the public to the idea of actually resorting to a tariff. 

There are two points on which Professor Ashley’s views have 
undergone some modification or development. He thinks that 
the competition of foreign manufacturers in the home market, 
who are in a position which enables them to develop large-scale 
production, “has not made itself felt quite so quickly as might 
have been fairly expected” (p. xix). This he attributes to the 
growth of trusts in this country. He is also more sympathetic 
than formerly “towards the plan of a low general tariff, as a 
basis both for preference and for negotiation” (p. xxxiii). 

The above is, of course, a summary only of what appear to 
us to be the more important points discussed in the Introduction. 

We cannot help thinking that Professor Ashley is over- 
sanguine in believing that the industrial legislation to which he 
refers is likely to make “the ordinary citizen” regard with in- 
creasing favour the proposals of Tariff Reformers. It seems very 
unlikely that the Patents Act, the Miners’ Eight Hours’ Bill, 
the Merchant Shipping Act, the Wages Boards for sweated in- 
dustries, &c., will make the great mass of the people more 
willing than formerly to consent to the taxation of their food and 
other necessaries, especially in face of the fact that the cost of 
living is steadily rising, and in most cases faster than wages. 
Nor does it seem probable that the recommendation of reciprocity 
and a threat of retaliation will help much in the same direction. 
Reciprocity, where it means reduction of tariffs, is not incon- 
sistent with Free Trade policy, and retaliation, as Professor 
Ashley, of course, knows, has always been regarded by Free 
Traders from Adam Smith onwards as a weapon which may be 
used in the last resort. 

The reasons for entertaining the proposal of Preference which 
Professor Ashley sees in the economic situation of the United 
Kingdom do not seem to us so “weighty ” as they appear to him. 
The tables by means of which he shows that “the general 
tendency is for our exports to be decreasingly composed of articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured” (p. xv), and that “an increas- 
ing proportion of our total exports consists of coal” (p. xvi), are 
prepated by Mr. Holt Schooling, and the figures are worked out 
in percentages, which are often apt to give a false impression. 
According to these tables, the proportion of our exports of manu- 
factures, apparently to our total exports, has fallen from 87°5 
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per cent. in the ten years from 1880—9 to 80°4 per cent. in the ten 
years from 1898-1907. ‘This statement conceals the fact that a 
smaller proportion of exports of manufactures to total exports 
is not inconsistent with a very large increase both in their value 
and volume, which is the really important thing. Our exports 
of manufactures have increased enormously, both in value and 
volume, between 1880 and 1907, and the fact that they now form 
a smaller part of our total exports is not in itself a sign of 
declining prosperity, especially when considered without any 
reference to our domestic trade. It is quite true that our exports 
of coal have greatly increased, as Mr. Holt Schooling’s table 
shows, between 1880 and 1907; but Professor Ashley appears to 
overlook the fact that our exports of coal are largely made for 
our own use abroad, while their increase is largely due to the 
growth of our shipping. Upon the last point he quotes Mr. 
Norman Hill, Secretary to the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ 
Association, who says that “of the total tonnage employed in the 
world, British tonnage represented 52 per cent. in 1894 and 
44 per cent. in 1906” (p. xvi). This merely means that during 
these years our shipping has not increased at quite so fast a rate 
as that of some other countries, and the statement altogether 
leaves out of sight the fact that during this period our shipping 
actually increased from 8,500,000 to over 11,000,000 tons. Does 
Professor Ashley really maintain that when, e.g., Germany, 
France, and the United States increase the comparatively small 
amount of their shipping by 50 per cent., it is a sign of declining 
prosperity if we do not increase our comparatively large amount 
in the same proportion, and if so, does he think that Mr. 
Norman Hill’s figures really point to the need for Colonial 
Preference as a remedy? 

There are several other points raised by Professor Ashley 
which we should like to discuss, but this review is already too 
long. While unable to agree with much that he says, we fully 
recognise that this new Introduction is an important addition to 
a book which still remains one of the best that has been written 
upon the subject of which it treats. 

H. SANDERSON FURNISS 


The Tariff Swindle. By JoHn M. Ropertson, M.P. (West- 
minster: Cobden Club. 1911. Pp. 48. Price 6d. net.) 


THIS is, we believe, the latest of Mr. J. M. Robertson’s vigor- 
ously written criticisms of the arguments for Tariff Reform, but 
it may be doubted whether many Tariff Reformers would be 
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found to accept some of the statements which Mr. Robertson 
attributes to them. Would any sensible Tariff Reformer say, 
e.g., that all protected markets are closed to us? Yet Mr. 
Robertson lays this down as a Tariff Reform maxim (sec. 20), 
and he naturally has not much difficulty in disposing of it. 
Several similar instances‘are to be found in the pamphlet. It 
also contains more than one statement which, to say the least, 
requires verification, e.g., is it, as Mr. Robertson supposes, 
“matter of simple history, demonstrable beyond dispute,” that 
“in the first half of the nineteenth century . . . the amount of 
unemployment in Britain, decade by decade, was anything from 
two to five times what it has ever been under Free Trade” 
(p. 32)? Again, are unemployment statistics even now so com- 
plete as to enable us to say with certainty that “alike in good 
years and bad, there is more unemployment in the United States 
than in Britain” (p. 33)? Many of the sections are, however, 
well argued, and this is particularly true of those entitled The 
“\Raw Material” Swindle No. 2, and The “Export of Capital” 
Swindle. 

The pamphlet would, we think, have been more useful had 
it been less dogmatic in tone, and we doubt whether any good 
purpose is served by classifying all Tariff Reformers under the 
heads of fools and knaves. 

H. SANDERSON FURNISS 


Le dogane interne nel secolo XX. Il mercantilismo municipale. 
GIUSEPPE PRATO. Societie Tipografico. Editrice Nazionale. 
(Turin. 1911. Pp. 58.) 


THis is a sketch of the conditions under which the octroi is 
collected in modern Italian cities. These dues are theoretically 
levied by the municipal authorities on “articles of general con- 
sumption,” such as food supplies. In practice, however, their 
scope has been extended, so that they may be imposed on any 
form of manufactured or half-manufactured goods which the 
municipalities choose to include in their elaborate schedules of 
dutiable goods. “The municipalities have discovered that the 
octrot is not only a means” of rectifying inequalities of wealth, 
but “a valuable system for organising a state of privilege for 
various industries.” Thus the import of glass is subject to duty 
in Venice, while a storm of protest was lately raised in Turin by 
a proposal to alter the dues payable on hewn stone and wood- 
work brought in from other towns. The workers in the different 
building trades had been flourishing under protection from outside 
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competition, and other artisans had flocked to the town, but 
cried out that they would have to look for work elsewhere if the 
duties were removed. Signor Prato protests vigorously against 
this “forced localisation” of trade, and the system of protection 
which is gradually checking intercourse between neighbouring 
towns. The evil has, he thinks, been growing unobserved, and 
he justly holds it to be unworthy of twentieth century commerce 


and industry. 
C. V. BUTLER 


Gewerblicher Konstitutionalismus: die Arbeitstarifvertrige in 
threr volkswirtschaftlichen und sozialen Bedeutung. By 
Dr. Kart Mamrotu. (Pp. iv+126. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 
1911.) 


JusT as in the history of government there have been three 
stages, absolute rule, enlightened despotism, and constitutional 
monarchy, so in the development of the relation between em- 
ployers and employed three corresponding stages may be traced. 
In the first, the employer determined the conditions of labour. 
That was “absolutism.” Next, the employer, out of the goodness 
of his heart, made these conditions agreeable to his workpeople ; 
but the latter had nothing to say in the matter. That was 
“enlightened despotism.” Lastly came the stage where the 
workers, through their organisations, obtained no little influence 
in fixing what the conditions of work should be. This has been 
termed “industrial constitutionalism.” Now constitutionalism 
necessarily postulates a constitution. What is the “constitution ” 
in industrial life? It is the agreements of all kinds between 
masters and men (e.g., the Brooklands agreement in the English 
cotton industry). Dr. Mamroth has made an extensive study of 
such agreements and their social and economic influence, and 
his book is a very creditable piece of work. 

For the most part his considerations are limited to Germany. 
But English, American, and Australasian agreements are not 
overlooked. Dr. Mamroth devotes one chapter to the history of 
industrial agreements, and mentions that the first in Germany 
was made in 1351 between the master-weavers of Speyer and 
their journeymen. It may be doubted, however, whether this 
early example, or even that of the Solingen smiths of 1607, is 
really of the same nature as a modern industrial agreement. 
Surely all the conditions then were different. The author is 
probably on safer ground when he quotes the first English “collec- 
tive working agreement” as having been made in 1786. 

But it is in his considerations of the different varieties of 
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such agreements as they are found to-day—of their contents, of 
their actual number, of the sort of industries where they most 
abound, and of the employers’ attitude towards them—that Dr. 
Mamroth excels. Incidentally, he compares the German with 
the English trade unions, and maintains that while the tendency 
in England has been for strikes to decrease, in Germany it has 
been in the opposite direction. Thus, there were 1,288 strikes 
in Germany in 1899; in 1905 the number had reached 2,403. In 
England, on the other hand, 1899 showed 719 strikes; in 1905 
there were only 337. The book closes with a statement of the 
advantages and disadvantages of industrial agreements, and con- 
siders at some length to what extent the State should intervene 
in legalising them. 
M. EpstEIn 


Die Mittelalterlichen Erbschaftssteurn in England. By Dr. Pavut 
HAENSEL, of Moscow. (Reprint from the Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kirchenrecht. Vols. XIX., XX. Tiibingen. 
1909-10.) 


RussIAn scholars are engaged in such active study of English 
social conditions that one regrets the decay of the old Russian 
habit of printing in French. These five articles are a condensed 
translation of part of a larger work in Russian dealing with 
English inheritance taxes in general, from Anglo-Saxon times 
to the 20th century. Starting with the heriot of pre-Conquest 
days, the discussion follows a tolerably familiar course to the 
survivals of the heriot in Norman and Angevin times and its 
relation to feudal relief. Dr. Haensel is of opinion that the relief 
under Edward I. was a less burdensome obligation than the heriot 
under Canute. He finds in Bracton evidence that the jurists 
of the 13th century treated it strictly as an inheritance tax, 
and in the fact that it was never systematically evaded, a proof 
that its weight was tolerable—compared, for instance, with the 
burdensome obligation of wardship. 

Less familiar, and for modern economists more interesting 
than the discussion of feudal inheritance taxes connected with 
real property, is Dr. Haensel’s treatment of the ecclesiastical 
taxation of personalty, which forms the body of the articles. 
Here, too, the inquiry begins very much at the beginning, with 
Augustine, tithe, Peter’s pence, church-scot, and soul-scot. A 
slightly fanciful parallel is drawn between the Anglo-Saxon 
gilds, that guaranteed the soul-scot for defunct members, and 
insurance against death duties under Sir William Harcourt’s 
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budget. The exact relation of soul-scot to the canonically 
irregular but continuously existing burial fees is fully discussed, 
as also the relation of the latter to the ecclesiastical probate fee. 
Eventually the true ecclesiastical inheritance tax is the mortu- 
arium, that took the form of the “best beast,” or best chattel, or 
best garment. In some cases where the Church was lord two “best 
beasts” were taken, one as heriot, one as mortuary. Dr. Haensel’s 
view is that the latter was a “soul-scot” assimilated in form to 
the once military, but later typically servile, heriot. Owing to 
religious conservatism, a nobleman’s mortuary in the 15th 
century might still include his best horse, as did the heriot of 
Canute’s great men, though anything of the kind paid to a lay 
authority stamped the payer as one the freedom of whose tenure 
was open to doubt. 

Already in Langton’s time the Church is justifying the 
mortuary by the questionable argument that it is a compensation 
for possible omissions or irregularities in the payment of tithe by 
the deceased. Before the 13th century is over, councils are de- 
creeing that he who inherits three cows and has paid his lord 
the first as heriot, shall pay the Church his second as mortuary. 
If he has but two, the Archdeacon is to hold his hand. So we 
pass through the bitter strifes of the later Middle Age to 
Henry VIITI.’s statute that fixed a maximum mortuary in money 
and finally killed the tax, as so many fixed payments have 
been killed, by the action of monetary law. Yet there were 
parishes in 1882 where the mortuary in its attenuated form sur- 
vived, and maybe there are some still. 

Ecclesiastical probate fees have a more real modern history. 
Dr. Haensel follows them down step by step and statute by 
statute into Doctors’ Commons, and the outrageous compensation 
of the dispossessed proctors in 1857. One misses only the firm 
of Spenlow and Jorkins. The chief final conclusions are that 
in the Middle Ages it was perfectly normal for someone or other 
to tax property passing at death, and that the total amount of 
such taxation might make Liberal Chancellors amazed at their 
own moderation; that donations inter vivos were the natural 
result, until checked by statute and the Archdeacon’s curse ; 
that the Middle Ages knew how lump sums paid at death may 
conveniently be substituted for annual payments; and that the 
allocation of inheritance taxes on real property to the State, on 
personal property to the Church, has left its mark on modern 
finance. The collection of facts is valuable, if the conclusions 


are not all novel to an Englishman. 
J. H. CLAPHAM 
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The Cameralists: the Pioneers of German Social Polity. By 
ALBION W. SMALL. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1909. Small 8vo., Pp. xxv+606. Price 12s. net.) 


THIS conscientious study, for the publication of which the 
University of Chicago may justly claim the gratitude of English 
students, would seem to be the primary and direct concern of those 
interested in “politics.” Economists are, however, indirectly at 
least, affected. For the able, diligent, and learned author insists 
at the outset, and he never loses an opportunity, at some risk of 
wearisome iteration, of repeating his emphasis at every subse- 
quent stage of his treatise, on the chief defect in previous accounts 
of the writings he re-examines. Their mistake consists in attri- 
buting to the series of those Germans from the middle of the six- 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century, who can be con- 
veniently grouped under the generic description of ‘‘Cameralists,” 
conceptions formed or notions entertained in latér Economics. 
To this charge, indeed, Roscher (in whose work even as a 
“collector” of details Mr. Small has found some errors of fact due, 
perhaps, to lack of evidence inaccessible until lately), is, in his 
opinion, liable. For, although “there can be no doubt about the 
value of Roscher’s services to economic history,” and, ‘while it 
is approximately true that knowledge of the Cameralists as a group 
has remained as it was left by him,” yet he was not a trustworthy 
“interpreter,” and the “more specific thesis of the present work 
is that his version of the Cameralists utterly misses their real 
meaning.” “It is,’ Mr. Small adds, “a blur produced by a com- 
bination of methodological fallacy and historical nearsightedness.” 
The salient consideration which Roscher thus missed, and our 
author has supplied, is that the ‘“Cameralists were not primarily 
economists.” ‘They were primarily political scientists”; and 
as such they must properly be judged. 

Their references accordingly to economic topics must not be 
represented as if they were the integral portions of any rounded 
scheme of economic principles; for such a “system” is the 
product of a subsequent age. But, on the other hand, “their 
works contain in embryo everything which has made the German 
system” of polity “to-day the most effective economiser of 
national energy in the world.” From this readjusted standpoint 
their use of “mercantilism,” and their attitude towards “ popula- 
tion,” should rightly be considered. With the crude exclusive 
identification of wealth with money, erroneously ascribed as a dis- 
tinguishing theory of economics to Mercantilists by some critics, 
they were so far at variance that one of the most prominent 
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of their number expressly said that gold and silver were not alone 
or chiefly wealth; and their vigorous approval of a growth of 
population as a symptom of political well-being, cannot fittingly 
be placed in antithetical opposition to Malthusian theory. On 
these two particular points Mr. Small admits that he has been 
“very largely anticipated” by Dr. Gustav Marchet ; and he him- 
self does not claim generally in his treatment so much to have 
drawn “upon previously unknown sources” as to have made a 
fresh, strenuous and patient effort to “determine a new standpoint 
for explaining the sources.” 

The main interest of his book for the economist, strictly so- 
called, consists in the genuine historical spirit by which it is 
throughout animated. And this fine historical sense is shown by 
his firm resolve to avoid that most common but most subtle of 
temptations, which so often betrays modern writers into reading 
into ancient authors the ideas of their own later times. Mr. 
Small, by contrast, takes us back always to the literal text of 
those older writings, which he places in their contemporaneous 
setting, interpreting the thought and counsel they contain by the 
actual circumstances of the day. If he speaks of Seckendorff as 
the “Adam Smith,” and of Justi as the “John Stuart Mill” of 
the Cameralists, he does not allow these suggestive economic 
analogies to obliterate or hide the fundamental truth that the 
Cameralists, of whose literary product he furnishes an analysis, 
from Seckendorff in the seventeenth, right on to Justi and 
Sonnenfels in the eighteenth century, were “primarily political 
scientists.”” They addressed their minds, he shows, in turn to the 
practical solution of the immediate problems presented to them 
in the environment of absolute sovereignty, on the scale of the 
small petty principalities of divided Germany, in which they 
mostly passed their lives. They can be best described in Mr. 
Small’s own words; and we must refer our readers to the succes- 
sive chapters, chronologically arranged, of his instructive book 
for the fuller development of what he has so aptly summarised 
in the sentences we shall now quote from his Preface. The 
Cameralists “approached civic problems,” then, “from a common 
view-point,” they “proposed the same central question,” and 
they “developed a coherent civic theory corresponding with the 
German system of administration at the same time in course of 
evolution.” “The central problem of science was,’ for them, 
“the problem of the state.” “The object of all social theory was 
to show how the welfare of the state might be secured,” for “in 
the welfare of the state” was contained the “source of all other 
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welfare.” “Their key to the welfare of the state was revenue 
to supply the needs of the state,” and “their whole social theory 
radiated” accordingly “from the central task of furnishing the 
state with ready means.” Such, briefly expressed, was their 
political faith, and such was their guiding conception ; and to this 
end their economics, such as it was, was also fitted, and from this 


origin it proceeded. 
L. L. Price 


India and the Gold Standard. By H. J. Howarp. (Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink & Co., 1911. Small 8vo., Pp. viii+143.) 


MONETARY matters have given the economist as abundant 
opportunity perhaps as any other department of practical affairs for 
submitting his theories to testing experiments, begun, pursued, 
and completed under conditions analogous to those which, accom- 
pgnying the more esteemed researches, are considered to meet the 
severer requirements of students of the physical sciences. Isola- 
tion, for example, of the phenomena under investigation is here 
comparatively feasible. Promising hypotheses can, it would seem, 
be made to pass through a decisive trial. Such an occasion was 
furnished when, some eighteen years ago, the Government of 
India commenced the adoption of that Gold Exchange Standard, 
of the subsequent history of which Mr. Howard has supplied a 
clear, compendious and authoritative account in his first chapter. 
The resemblance, however, it should be noted, is not complete ; 
for, as he urges in later chapters, when, examining the rise of 
prices that has occurred in India during recent years, he endeavours 
to trace its connection with the general price movements of the 
world, as affected mainly by the augmented supply of gold, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, with various causes peculiar to 
India itself, the entire or satisfactory elimination of disturbing 
forces must always remain a difficult task, if, in this case, it does 
not become an insuperable problem. The levelling of prices 
between different districts, for example, due to improved methods 
of transportation, and to more efficient and speedy means of com- 
municating news, is a factor of which full account should be 
taken in any comparisons of the Indian figures. Monetary experi- 
ments too, in every country, it must be added, have been 
generally compulsory or unhappy rather than opportune or 
auspicious ; and currency history is more obviously full of warning, 
heeded or neglected by those who essay to follow the paths 
trodden before, than it is productive of any large measure of 
enduring congratulation. 
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By contrast the experiment, which forms the main topic of 
this essay, can be properly pronounced to have been on the whole 
successful in its aims and fortunate in its methods. Mr. Howard 
has, we think, firmly established this broad conclusion by his 
illuminating narrative of the different stages through which the 
experiment has now passed. It may also with reason be held to 
have enriched economic theorising with suggestion, and, what is 
even more important, with actual illustration, of possibilities, 
hitherto unsuspected, or at any rate unrealised, of secure and 
effective currency manipulation ; although, it should be observed, 
the strain to which this particular attempt has been exposed has 
sometimes proved so severe that it appears to have escaped disaster 
by lucky accident rather than intrinsic desert. Mr. Howard then 
has in this little book brought the story of Indian Monetary 
Systems up todate. He has set forth with lucidity and exactitude 
the general conditions which were essential to the success of the 
experiment of a Gold Exchange Standard. He has placed in 
clear relief the particular dangers by which its continuance has 
from time to time been menaced. He has displayed the means, 
partly, as we have remarked, the result of fortunate conjuncture, 
and partly the designed consequence of effective action, by which 
those perils have been hitherto removed or overcome. And. now 
the ultimate goal, which was contemplated at the outset, 
although it was not at once directly approached, seems to have 
come fairly within reach. The Government of India has, it is 
plain, succeeded in its currency policy. 

An unfriendly critic might perhaps complain that, with the 
end of his long opening chapter, our author digresses from the 
primary subject of his Essay, and does not return until his final 
chapter. There he collects cogent reasons in support of his 
argument that rupee prices have not been influenced, as some have 
contended, adversely to the economic interests of the mass of the 
Indian people, by the novel, albeit successful, monetary experi- 
ment, which has been tried in their case, and is described in this 
book. Yet the intervening chapters, if they are open to the 
charge of being discursive, have a bearing on the ostensible topic 
of the monograph ; and they throw a fresh, needed light on some 
obscured important questions, which have been the subject of 
much heated debate. The import and export statistics of India 
are reviewed, the precise connection of the drawings of the 
Secretary of State with the balance of trade is clearly exhibited, 
the amount and character of the public debt, and the extent and 
consequences of the so-called “drain,” are carefully investigated, 
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and the nature, objects, and size of the investment of British 
capital in the Dependency are examined. In each of these 
instances Mr. Howard demonstrates that he is an acute observer 
and a competent and instructed informant. He removes much 
unfounded prejudice. He is as fertile in stimulating suggestion 
as he will, we are confident, be admitted to be both apt and in- 
defatigable in probing and expounding the salient characteristics 
of the episode of the adoption and practice of the Gold Exchange 
Standard by the Indian Government. No connected account 
of that episode since its original initiation has, he states, been 
previously published ; his readers will agree with us in testifying 
that the gap is now adequately filled. 
L. L. PRIcE 


Railroad Administration. By Ray Morris. (New York and 
London: Appleton & Co. 1911. Pp. 296.) ~ 


THis book gives a clear and lucid account of the manner in 
which the railway manager “organises his forces, so as to apply 
to the best advantage the knowledge which a dozen kinds of 
specialists possess.” It might almost be described as a recogni- 
tion of the great change which has taken place in the railway 
problem over a large portion of the world during the last thirty 
years. In the early days of railways the problems were largely 
for the engineers. ‘The lay-out and construction of the lines were 
the first stage, whilst, until the advent of the steel rail, the 
maintenance was of almost equal importance. The locomotive 
had only reached an elementary stage of development, and its 
liability to break down on the road was a factor to be reckoned 
with. At the same time, the density of traffic was not great, 
and the organisation of the traffic forces was comparatively simple. 
All this has changed. The growth in the size of railways and 
the increase in the density of traffic, combined with the vast 
strides made by engineering science as applied to railways, have 
shifted the chief burden from the shoulders of the engineers to 
those of the traffic managers. Even in the engineering work the 
problems of administration have assumed such importance that 
the ablest administrator rather than the best engineer is fre- 
quently placed in the most important posts. 

The chapter in the book dealing with the relative merits of 
the Divisional and Departmental organisations is deserving of 
special notice. The matter is one which has been exercising the 
minds of the ablest railwaymen the world over during the last 
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decade, and it is worthy of note that the outcome has been the 
introduction of the Divisional organisation into more than one 
country where it previously had no place. Knit up with this 
question is the question of the separation of the work of operating 
a railway from that of obtaining traffic. In this country the 
two are united as a rule, whereas in North America they are 
usually separated. Whilst paying a high tribute to the integrity 
of British railwaymen, Mr. Morris expresses the opinion that 
“the departmental type of organisation has resulted in duplication 
of effort, and economies could have been gained by the con- 
centration of current responsibilities some distance below the 
committees of the board of directors, who now handle them.” 

In dealing with Government Railroad Organisation, Mr. 
Morris criticises rather severely one phase of the Indian railway 
problem. British railway boards of directors take their responsi- 
bilities seriously, and insist on very many matters being referred 
to them. This system works well enough when the board meets 
frequently and is close to the railway. When it is separated by 
the distance between London and Bombay or Calcutta, the results 
are bad. We have heard this criticism before in connection with 
Canadian railways, and there can be no question that too rigid 
control by directors, situated at a great distance from a railway, 
does cause waste and friction. The Indian Government in recent 
years has urged the companies to give their agent (general 
manager) full current authority. This has resulted in fewer 
matters being referred to the “home” boards, an undoubted 
gain. Had the authority delegated to the agents been greater 
in the past, it is quite probable that the control necessary to be 
exercised by the Government would have been less. 

On the matter of Government Control, Mr. Morris expresses 
himself very strongly. He points out that periodically the rail- 
ways find that they have become a political issue. At such times 
the angriest speakers find most public favour, and hostile senti- 
ment thrives on the food given it. In America, he holds the 
view that only a tiny proportion of the legislation, which has 
followed, has in the past been “a careful, efficient expression of 
tangible public grievances.” In a lesser degree, the same 
phenomenon is noticeable in this country. Much of the railway 
legislation has been ill-conceived, and has proved either ineffec- 
tive or distinctly harmful. We agree with Mr. Morris when he 
lays much of the blame on the railways. ‘The American Railway 
Association,” he writes, “has resisted public opinion when it 
should have led it, and has remained inactive while the cure for 
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recognised abuses has been applied by the clumsy hands of the 
law-maker.” Might not this be applied in a degree to the policy 
of silence, which our own railways adopt so frequently ? 

Finally, as a factor in railroad administration, Mr. Morris 
notices the progressive trend towards Government ownership of 
railways. He follows Professor Emory Johnson in his view that 
Government ownership is a question of expediency, not of 
principle. For various reasons it is becoming increasingly expe- 
dient in a number of countries. Recent events in this country 
have undoubtedly made an ever-growing number of persons ask 
themselves the question whether it is not becoming expedient 
here. There is undoubtedly a tendency to adopt the view 
expressed by Mr. Acworth, that railway nationalisation is only 
a question of time. It may be undesirable, it is none the less 
inevitable. 

The book is illustrated throughout by numerous charts, 
showing the organisations in existence on typical railways in 
different parts of the world. So far as the writer is aware, in 
number and variety they exceed any collection hitherto published. 


W. TretTLeY STEPHENSON 


Railway Rate Theories of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
By M. B. Hammonp, Professor of Economics and Sociology, 
Ohio State University. (Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard 
University. 1911. Pp. 200.) 


PROFESSOR HAMMOND has done a useful work in analysing the 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Of the various 
applications to which this analysis lends itself we shall mention 
two : a special and a general use. 

To those who are engaged in the organisation and manage- 
ment of railways in the United States this book is likely to be 
of considerable practical value. Railway Presidents will be 
enabled to read the thoughts and anticipate the judgments of 
the Commissioners to whose control they are subject. It is thus 
that legal practitioners are benefited by an exposition of “leading 
cases,” a digest of precedents, in a land where a simple code is 
not available. The arrangement of dispersed data has called for 
no ordinary power of classification. Whether the logical opera- 
tions involved form, in our author’s phrase, an “inductive study,” 
it might be ungracious to inquire. The question seems to turn 
on the existence of an order resembling the uniformity of Nature 
in the subject-matter. One would hardly describe Heraldry, for 
instance, as an inductive science. That epithet may, however. 
ss 2 
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be deserved if there exists, as our author presumes, “the possi- 
bility of evolving a theory of railway rates from a study of the 
decisions of such railway commissions as have already been in 
existence.” This brings us to our second head. 

Railway experts in the author’s country are not the only 
class to which this book will prove useful. It may be read with 
advantage by the lay citizen of other lands who wishes to form 
an intelligent opinion on measures affecting the relation between 
railways and the State. Not that the conclusions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are directly applicable outside the 
United States. Yet some instruction is to be derived from con- 
sidering the premisses and methods of the Commission. That 
institution is admittedly one of the most impartial, intelligent, 
and efficient organs for the regulation of railways in the interest 
of the public. Its success forms a sort of high-water mark of 
what may be expected from such regulation. The height attained 
can now be observed more accurately. The scrutiny is assisted, 
not only by our author’s analysis, but also by his reproduction of 
passages from the Reports of the Commission which are not very 
accessible to the European reader. It appears to us that the 
deservedly high reputation of the Commission does not show 
more favourably upon a nearer view. Some inconsistencies are 
brought to light. Thus Professor Hammond finds it difficult to 
reconcile the “blanket” rate for the carriage of milk to New 
York permitted in the Howell case, with the zone system pre- 
scribed in a later case on the ground that “furnishing an article 
like milk in no greater quantities than is required for daily use 
in a given city is a business which falls naturally to those pro- 
ducers nearest the city who are able to provide the needed 
supply.” The epithet “arbitrary” occasionally bestowed by our 
author appears to be deserved by some of the orders designed to 
maintain the natural or geographical advantages of localities. 
It is not always easy to apprehend the principle on which the 
Commission approve or disapprove of a difference of rates between 
raw and finished articles; in particular, flour and wheat. Free 
traders will suspect decisions which savour of Protection against 
foreign countries, or Protection of one State against another. It 
is tenable, in the matter of export and import rates, that if the 
railways had been let alone, to charge what rates they pleased, in 
consulting for their own interest, they would have best promoted 
the interests of the country. But the doctrine of laissez faire, 
that one who “intends only his own gain” is “led by an invisible 
hand to promote an end which was no part of his intention,” must 
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be applied with peculiar caution in a régime of monopoly. How 
far would it be accurate to use the words of Adam Smith, who had 
not this régime in view, and to describe the power of a Railway 
Commission as “an authority which could safely be trusted not 
only to no single person, but to no council or senate whatever”? 

We have given the impressions which Professor Hammond’s 
book has produced on us rather than his own expressions. His 
criticisms are models of moderation, cautious and courteous. 
But they are not the less effective. His hinted doubts are more 
persuasive than the hectoring tone of controversialists like 
Professor Hugo Meyer. In a certain efficacy to sap authority 
we can only compare this work to the reminiscences of the two 
ladies who kept house for Herbert Spencer. Nothing can be 
more respectful than their attitude to the philosopher; yet in 
noting many a littleness on the part of the great man they at 
least reduce the altitude of the pedestal on which he might have 
posed to more distant admirers. Thus, unintentionally and 
without taking a side, our modest author has contributed some- 
thing towards the decision of the issue between private manage- 
ment and public regulation. He assists his readers to strike the 
balance between considerations placed in opposite scales by able 
advocates, such as the two Professors surnamed Meyer. A slight 
but sensible weight appears now to be added to the scale with 
which Professor Hugo is identified. Pro tanto something is 
shown to be wanting in the scale preferred by Professor 
Balthassar ; a name which, occurring in this connection, suggests 
an inclination of the balance more decided than we mean to 


indicate. 
F. Y. EpGEWoORTH 


History of Economic Thought: A critical account of the origin 
and development of the Economic Theories of the leading 
thinkers in the leading nations. By Lewis H. Hansy, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor and Chairman of the School of 
Economics of the University of Texas. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 550, with Bibliography and 
Index.) 


“Tr is the aim of this book to present a critical account of the 
whole development of economic thought in the leading nations 
of the Occidental world,” says the author in the opening words 
of his Preface ; and the scheme of the book is a fourfold division : 
A. General Introduction. B. Economic Thought before the 
Science of Economics. C. The Evolution of Economics as a 
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Science. D. General Account of Recent Leading Schools of 
Economic Thought, in particular, I., Germany and Italy; II., 
England and France; III., The United States. There is much 
information, a little out-of-the-way knowledge, and a rather 
daring essay in introductory generalisation. This last we shall 
examine with some care, as a pattern of the remainder which 
follows. 

The author is justified in distinguishing Economic History from 
the History of Economic Thought and the History of Economics 
as a Science. By the second he means the general outlooks 
of previous ages on economic questions, and the views of par- 
ticular writers or groups of writers on specific topics, such as the 
classical appreciations of agriculture or the medizval doctrines of 
interest. The author’s standpoint is always historical. But we 
venture to think that he has missed, or lightly passed by, the 
richest source of enlightenment, namely, the influence of specific 
events on the emergence of particular economic generalisations. 
Thus, no account of the History of the so-called Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns can be adequate unless it contains reference to the 
laws, speeches and, above all, the Executive and Parliamentary 
Inquiries, which preceded the notorious Corn Law of 1815. 
These records contain data and expressions which are close 
approximations to the Doctrine, and which only awaited formula- 
tion at the pen of Edward West in 1815. Above all, we want 
to know why the Classical Law of Diminishing Returns and 
Malthus’ Law of Population, these guarded tendencies of the 
modern treatise, were such formidable bogeys in days gone by. 
History can fell us. The Classical Economists had lived through 
the French war, and in their Law of Diminishing Returns, they 
enunciated their belief that in the course of industrial progress 
and in spite of agricultural improvements, the price of agricultural 
produce will inevitably rise. Dr. Haney gives us observations 
on the historical environment of Ricardo and his school, but he 
does not push home the all-important influence of contemporary 
events on this hasty generalisation. Again, the author does 
not adequately explain why the name of Malthus was anathema 
to the working classes. His Essay itself is certainly not 
inhuman. But when the starving and sweated products 
of our glorious industrial revolution pleaded for more wages 
or less hours of work, for a decent dwelling or the restriction 
of industrial child-murder, the pulpit and the counting-house 
bellowed back: “Things must be left to find their own level. 
The fault is yours. Cease to procreate, you improvident wantons, 
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and betake you to the swamps of America. This the teaching of 
Malthus; and his is the Hand of Providence. See Miss Harriet 
Martineau.” We return to Dr. Haney’s generalisations. Seeking 
for a reflexion of philosophy in economics, he observes, “Idealism 
is related to the institution, and is conservative ” (p. 8), to which 
we would reply: Was Robert Owen, that supreme idealist, 
attached to the institution of matrimony or of competition ; 
were his methods at New Lanark conservative? Again, “ Political 
economists of the metaphysical type, a type pre-eminently 
English, tend to deduce all economic phenomena from so-called 
fundamental principles of human nature, axioms, and definitions. 
Their ear-mark is a certain use of the word ‘natural.’ Glib 
explanations that this or that is according to a law of nature, or 
that human nature is thus and so, are the danger signals. . . 
As already stated, the method of thought of such men is neces- 
sarily deductive” (p. 13). Now, Adam Smith was a meta- 
physician, and he made great use of the word “natural.” But 
there is no more glibness in the use of this word by him or by 
the more important of his followers, than there is in the use of 
the word “normal” in modern economics. “The method of 
thought of such men is necessarily deductive.” True, but so is 
all economic theory that is worth the name. Professor 
Schmoller’s second volume of Grundrisse is a valuable compila- 
tion of amazing erudition, but it is not, we submit, economic 
theory. The “Wealth of Nations” is. The metaphysician of 
Glasgow with his “natural” laws gives us genuine theory 
illumined and broadened at every turn by apt historical illustra- 
tion and intense political insight. Surely, it is time to have done 
once for all with the division of economic theory into English- 
deduction and German-induction. If the successors of Adam 
Smith dogmatised, it was not because they pushed theory beyond 
its province, but because they were bad theorists. No economist 
ever evolved his theory from a few abstractions of nature, and 
no historian will ever explain the theory, let us say, of money, 
by tracing the evolution of currency and credit from the times of 
the Babylonians to those of modern Europe. 

On the other hand, recent history may well be used to illus- 
trate economic theory, but it must be used with caution. 
“William Pitt and Robert Peel,” says our author, “were active 
in applying the laisser-faire doctrine to the corn laws” (p. 4, note). 
This sentence contains a misstatement of fact and a false 
implication. Pitt was never thus employed. From the French 
Revolution to the Peace of Amiens, the time of Pitt’s ascendancy, 
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the English Government and the English Parliament were 
engaged in sitting tight on the corn supplies of Great Britain, 
and in tempting corn from abroad. There were projects of public 
granaries, which fortunately miscarried, premiums on importa- 
tion, and prohibitions of exportation, preference to Ireland and 
the Colonies, and a general increase of State intervention. 
Cobden, not Peel, was the doctrinaire in Corn Law Repeal. Peel 
followed the traditions of Huskisson, who supported the Corn 
Law of 1815. He clung fondly to the sliding scale in 1842, 
extended our preference to the Colonies in 1843, and only with 
some searching of heart introduced the Law of 1846, which paved 
the way for their final Repeal. There is no trace of doctrinaire 
individualism in our Corn Law policy from the beginning to the 
end. 

Dr. Haney’s most interesting chapter is on the German 
Kameralists, or writers on Public Finance (Chapter VIII.). Their 
work merits the attention of Englishmen, for since the death of 
Adam Smith, Public Finance in its relation to general theory 
has been a neglected department of English economics. Mar- 
ginalism is doubtless well suited to shepherds and railway guards, 
to half ounces of tea versus an extra pair of trousers, but no 
one has yet quite clearly shown how the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is to deal in margins, when he is allocating his funds 
between a policy of super-Dreadnoughts and a policy of Insurance- 
against-unemployment. Here marginal transferences would be 
worse than useless. In this eighth chapter, Dr. Haney shows how 
the growth of public finance from domainal revenue through pre- 
emption and the sale of monopolies to taxation is the economic 
reflex of the political development from feudalism via absolutism 
to democracy. We wish there were more of this sort of thing. 
For example, we began the nineteenth century as Individualists 
and ended it all of us as Collectivists in more or less degree. May 
not this explain why the Right to the Whole Produce of Labour 
has been replaced by the Right to Work, in its various modern 
forms? But of the Right to the Whole Produce of Labour and 
of the rich store of early literature revealed to us by Professors 
Menger and Foxwell, Dr. Haney has no more to say than had 
John Stuart Mill. 

Finally, we venture to protest against the pseudo-history of 
modern economic thought, which is countenanced by Dr. Haney 
as well as by other modern writers. If you wish to extract the 
thoughts of previous writers, you should do it in the way which 
Dr. Haney calls “hypercritical”” (p. 552, note on Dr. Cannan’s 
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Theories of Production and Consumption) or not at all. There is 
no school which has its “basal concept” on Costs only, to wit, 
the Ricardians, or on Utility or Subjective Value only, to wit, 
Jevons and the Austrians. To any writer who is in his senses, 
Cost and Use are as inevitably present as the inevitable blades in 
the pair of scissors. The divergence is one of stress and of 
method of presentation. “It is the stringency of analysis and not 
the avenue of approach, which is significant for the ultimate 
progress of economic thought. To hint that Ricardo was unaware 
of or forgot the existence of Demand is about as sensible as sug- 
gesting that he forgot factory hands had feet. His followers may 
have forgotten that they had souls, but that is a different thing. 
Dr. Haney does not, indeed, elaborate these exaggerations, but 
he does not attack them. What we should like to know from 
him is why there was such a slump in Economics, and such a 
hatred of Economists, from the death of Ricardo right down to 
the last generation. History might tell us. Dr> Haney does 


not. 
C. R. Fay 


Christianity and Social Questions. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., F.B.A. (London: Duckworth, 1910. Pp. xi., 232. 
Price 2s. 6d.) 


In this little book—little, but crammed with matter—which 
has too long remained unnoticed in this JouRNAL, Dr. Cunning- 
ham systematically sets forth those ideas of the relation between 
Christianity and practical economic questions which have made 
him for years so persistent a critic of Christian Socialism. His 
fundamental position is thus stated :— 

“The opinions of Christians as to what is beneficial and what 
is injurious to the welfare of society do not necessarily differ 
from the opinions of prudent men of any creed or of none: 
there is no specially Christian programme in regard to social or 
economic life. Our religion supplies the highest motive for 
endeavouring to realise the welfare of the country by the means 
which ordinary prudence suggests, but it does not prescribe 
means of its own” (p. 76). Herein Dr. Cunningham would 
seem to occupy a position identical with that of the present Pope 
in his condemnation of the Sillon. Neither Socialism nor 
Democracy. they tell us, are to be regarded as specifically 
Christian. 

Such a.view need not, by itself, prevent a personal decision 
in favour of a collectivist policy, on grounds not of principle but 
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of expediency. But Dr. Cunningham is inclined, throughout, to 
sum up in what may roughly be called an individualist sense. 
This is the more noteworthy because Dr. Cunningham, more 
than any other single scholar, is the creator in this country of the 
academic study of economic history; and in Germany the 
historical economists usually start with a “high” state doctrine, 
and are sympathetic towards proposals of “intervention.” 

It is true that Dr. Cunningham makes large concessions, from 
time to time, to what I may call “the other side.” Against those 
who lay exclusive stress upon “individual character,” he frankly 
recognises that “from the strictly religious point of view, gross 
and brutalising surroundings are actively hostile to spiritual 
influence of any kind, and present most serious obstacles which 
we must desire to remove.” But what he gives with one hand, he 
has commonly the air of taking away with the other. Thus, 
immediately after the sentence just quoted, he goes on: “the 
end in view is undoubtedly good, but there may be question as to 
the wisdom of the means which find favour at present. The 
methods of social reform which are most in vogue in the present 
day are non-Christian in character,” &c. (p. 211). 

No scientific economist, and certainly no historical economist, 
can be either an out-and-out Individualist or an out-and-out 
Socialist nowadays. They must all belong to the Centre; the 
only question is whether it shall be the Right or the Left Centre ; 
to stand in the Exact Centre is, perhaps, more than can be hoped 
for. Dr. Cunningham belongs emphatically to the Right Centre. 
No one can dispute the weight of the considerations which he 
lays before us; and those of us who are conscious that we lean 
more or less to the Left will be the better—as the present 
reviewer confesses himself to be—for meditating on what he has 
to say. But we may still ask whether a desire to emphasise 
forgotten truths may not have led sometimes to a rather 
dangerous omission of qualifications. ‘‘ Work is the active effort 
to give effect to the will of God. . . . All work has this char- 
acter. . . . There is no task . . . that may not be thought of 
religiously, as a vocation assigned to us by God” (p. 187). It is 
doubtless true that there ought to be far less grumbling about 
work, and that a very large proportion of the work of the world 
may be regarded as necessary or desirable. But “all” work? 
Readers of the Provincial Letters will recall the sardonic humour 
with which Pascal advises the valet who is ordered to assist his 
master in his villainies to salve his conscience by “directing his 
intention.” And apart from work evidently criminal, how very 
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much work there is that a sensible man cannot possibly take 
pleasure in, if he stops to think what it is for ! 

And—to give but one other example—there are pages about 
the moral dangers attendant on “crusades against evil” (p. 214— 
217) which are only too true, and yet may easily be made to 
justify—as, indeed, similar arguments have been used to justify 
in the past—an uncivic Quietism. This is not the place for New 
Testament exegesis; but, in view of what Dr. Cunningham says 
of the source of Christian social ideals, it is not improper to point 
out that the Gospels themselves are not free from the language of 
denunciation. W. J. ASHLEY 


Greek Immigration to the United States. By HENRY Pratt 
FarIrRcHILD. (New Haven: Yale University Press ; London : 
Henry Frowde. 1911. 8vo., Pp. xya+278. With 16 
illustrations. 2.00.) 


THIS is a careful and sympathetic study of the question of 
Greek immigration to the United States, its causes and its effects 
on both countries. The immigration on its present scale is a new 
phenomenon. In 1891 the Greeks in the United States totalled 
no more than 1,000 ; in 1907 the number of immigrants in a single 
year had risen to 46,283. This startling increase gives food for 
thought. Once, says the writer, all that America wanted was 
quantity ; she could assimilate all, and the mould was “com- 
pellingly formative.” Now, however, she has reached the stage 
when the quality of the immigrant has become a serious 
consideration. 

The writer has learnt to know the Greeks in their own homes, 
where he has made an impartial study of their character, habits 
and conditions, and has had an opportunity of watching the 
working of the emigration fever. For in Greece it is not the 
surplus population which emigrates, it is practically all the male 
population between the ages of 14 and 40. The contagion 
spreads from place to place until everyone goes who can raise the 
passage money. And the reason is purely economic—money is 
the keynote to the whole situation. Greece is an agricultural 
country with very little industry, and a low rate of wages. The 
bar to industrial enterprise is not so much the lack of capital as 
the proverbial shiftiness and commercial dishonesty of the Greek 
population. The men who have succeeded in making money do 
not invest it in productive undertakings in their own country, 
but prefer a life of indolence and ease. So the flower of the 
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country goes abroad, and the “letter home,’ accompanied, as it 
generally is, by a remittance, acts more potently to increase the 
stream than all the advertisements and blandishments of 
emigration agents. 

In the United States the Greek immigrant is industrious and 
thrifty, and however scanty his earnings, always contrives to 
save. In Chicago, New York, and Lowell, where the Greeks 
have formed settlements, they have obtained almost complete 
control of the fruit and candy trades, the shoe-shine parlours, the 
ice-cream manufactories, and the management of restaurants. 
They enter these trades, in all of which they excel, as employees 
at a low wage, and in an incredibly short time they have saved 
enough to start business on their own account. The next step 
is to send home for younger brothers or friends, until the home 
country is rapidly becoming depleted of its labouring force. The 
movement is as yet too recent to show the full mischief that may 
be expected, particularly as the women, who are sturdy and 
hardy, have turned to and are doing the absent men’s work in 
the fields. The money which flows in has freed the country 
from mortgage, lowered the rate of interest, and placed the 
currency on a sound basis. But it has done nothing to promote 
industry, being used exclusively to build fine houses, put up bell 
towers and church clocks, and provide dowries for sisters and 
daughters for whom no husbands will be available. The country 
is stagnant, and another generation of emigration on this scale 
must spell disaster. 

To the writer the point of vital importance is naturally the 
effect of the movement on the United States. And here it is 
difficult even to venture an opinion. The movement is too recent 
to be judged by results, and the numbers which mean so much 
to Greece represent a mere drop in the ocean in the United 
States. So far the Greeks who have settled there have not been 
assimilated. They tend to form communities, with their own 
churches, their own newspapers, and their own language. The 
immigrants consist almost exclusively of men, who do not send 
for their women, or marry American girls. They are more indus- 
trious, more thrifty, and, on the whole, more honest than their 
countrymen at home, but they bring into their new surroundings 
their old characteristic factiousness and their tendency to exploit 
each other. The “padrone” system and the contract labour 
system, which are contrary to America’s most cherished ideals, 
flourish among them. Lastly, the social and hygienic conditions 
in which they live are deplorable, and their health suffers. 
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The writer seems unwilling to draw any sweeping conclusions 
regarding the effect, actual or probable, of Greek immigration on 
the United States. The Greek and the American have much 
which they could give each other, if the immigrants could be 
healthily and naturally assimilated by their new country. For 
the rest the special problem of the Greek immigrant is only part 
of the whole vast problem of immigration to which the United 
States can hardly give too careful study and consideration. 
Neglect in the past has saddled her with the apparently insoluble 
negro problem, and the writer sounds a timely warning. He has 
approached his portion of the question in a sympathetic and 
impartial spirit, and his description, both of Greek life at home 
and of the Greek communities in America, are graphic and 
eqnvincing. The book is very readable, and can be recommended 
to every student of modern social conditions. 

H. REINHERZ 


Annexation, Preferential Trade, and Reciprocity. By C. D. 
ALLIN and G. M. Jones. (Toronto: The Musson Book 
Company. 1911.) 


In the light of the recent controversy over Canadian 
reciprocity with the United States, and its possible consequences 
to the British connection, the moment is opportune to recall 
the story of a past episode in the history of Canadian public 
opinion which has, very naturally, been for the most part con- 
signed to oblivion. The fact of the Annexation Manifesto of 
1849 is, indeed, known to students of Canadian history, and the 
subsequent explanation of it by Sir John Macdonald; but the 
evidence, carefully marshalled by Messrs. Allin and Jones, 
abundantly shows that the trouble was more serious than it 
afterwards suited distinguished Conservatives to allow. Mr. 
Allin, in his previous The Early Federation Movement in Aus- 
tralia, proved his capacity for making good use of the files of 
old newspapers, and the present volume reflects the same 
industry and zeal. From the mass of somewhat petty matter 
thus unearthed, there emerge certain conclusions which seem 
pretty clearly established. In the first place, the fiscal policy 
of Great Britain, in first artificially fostering certain Canadian 
industries, and then a few years later sweeping them away 
through the adoption of Free Trade, caused great dislocation to 
the trade of the country and made many business men, for the 
most part belonging to Montreal, cast longing eyes on the United 
States. Secondly, a few embittered Conservatives were willing 
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to barter their loyalty, to vent their spleen on Lord Elgin and 
Whig free traders, and the small party of the Rouges, who drew 
their inspiration from Papineau, were naturally attracted to the 
movement. The Church, however, remained. inflexibly loyal 
to Great Britain, and therefore the great bulk of the French- 
Canadian habitants followed in its wake ; whilst in Upper Canada 
the Liberal Party, under the straightforward leadership of Robert 
Baldwin, remained, with the exception of a few extreme “clear 
grits,” unanimously opposed to annexation, and the rank and 
file of the Tories were even more aggressively loyal to the British 
connection. In this state of things the annexationists, though 
loud-mouthed enough in the newspapers, remained, for the most 
part, a party of leaders without a following. There is one 
economic question to which the present volume hardly supplies 
a complete answer. How far were the Navigation Acts, in their 
working, a real hindrance to Canadian development? That their 
continued existence should have been resented, when all the 
benefits of the Mercantile system had been swept away, is natural 
enough; but, had the mischief been a serious one, it would 
probably have bulked more largely in the colonial complaints. 
The British monopoly seems, however, to have had some effect in 
enhancing freights, and so far acted to the detriment of Canadian 
trade. 

H. EK. EGERTON 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Tur INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION OF A MANUFACTURING VILLAGE. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE is a small town on the Yorkshire side of the 
Pennine hills. It is about half-way between Manchester and 
Leeds on: the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and is the 
chief centre of the fustian? trade in England. It is surrounded 
by small villages, which together make a population of about 
20,000 engaged for the most part in some branch of the industry. 
The object of this essay is to show the various changes in the 
trade of the district since the eighteenth century. 

Defoe, in his tour through Great Britain, made in 1724-26, 
writing of Halifax says:—‘‘We found the country one con- 
tinuous village, though everywhere mountainous, hardly a house 
out of speaking distance from another. We could see at every 
house a Tenter, and on almost every Tenter a piece of Cloth, 
Kersey, or Shalloon.” ‘T'o anyone who knows the district it is 
clear that Defoe was writing of the parish and not the town only. 
Hebden Bridge and district was part of the old parish of Halifax, 
and Heptonstall church was built as a “chapelry” to serve the 
needs of that part of the parish. The Registers at Heptonstall 
date back a long way and have been well kept; they give the 
trade of the parent in registering baptisms, and, therefore, we 
get an idea of the industry of the district. In 1749 there were 
eighteen baptisms in one month where the parent was described 
as “webster”; allowing that this is exceptional, when we find 
between 100 and 150 such entries in one year, we have definite 


1 The name fustian is applied to various kinds of coarse, strong, cotton cloths, 
such as corduroys and moleskins. Corduroys have a ribbed pile, or nap, which is 
obtained by cutting the weft ; moleskins have a plain surface. 

The word has a very interesting history, and according to Murray and Skeat is 
conjecturally derived from Fostat, the name of a suburb of Cairo where cloth was 
manufactured. It occurs early and frequently in literature, and was used by 
Chaucer in the prologue to The Canterbury Tales, where the knight is said to wear 
a fustian gown. 

It is evident that in the past the name was applied to fabrics made from various 
materials, but it is now only used for cotton cloths, 
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proof of a large population engaged in the manufacture of cloth. 
Another interesting point is revealed by these registers : yeomen 
and clothiers are described as such, so it is clear that weavers 
were a seperate class, and before the end of the eighteenth century 
we have the name spinner, warper, etc., showing that specialisa- 
tion in industry was going on. Thus we had among these West 
tiding hills a thickly populated ‘manufacturing district” before 
the rise of the factory system. 

There seems little doubt that before the industrial revolution 
many of the clothiers in this district were carrying on business 
on a large scale, and some of the “websters” must have been 
simply “piece” workers for the capitalistic entrepreneurs. By 
the end of the eighteenth century this tendency had increased, 
but a large number of small independent firms lived on well into 
the nineteenth century. If we add that cotton cloths were made 
to some slight extent, we may accept Defoe’s picture as true of 
these hillsides at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

I think the period falls naturally into three divisions, and |] 
shall try to describe each of them and the changes that took 
place :—(1) The period to about 1835; (2) from 1835 to about 
1865 ; and (3) from 1865 to the present time. The main features 
of the first, period were the extension of the cotton trade and the 
introduction of spinning machinery driven by power. Most of 
the mills now standing on the banks of the streams were built 
about this time. They were worked by water power at first and 
had steam power put in later. ‘These early factories were engaged 
in cotton spinning, and resulted in an increase in yarn production 
and a consequent extension of weaving, which was still done 
by hand. At the present time the district is divided into 
numerous small farms with only a few acres of land; and at 
any period during the first decades of the century it can be 
said every farm was occupied by people who cultivated the land 
and carried on cloth making. In addition to the farms there 
were numerous cottages with one or more looms, and weaving 
was by far the largest occupation in the district. Wool combing 
and the other preparatory processes were carried on at home by 
those engaged in the worsted trade, but from the first the carding 
and spinning of cotton was carried on in factories, only the 
weaving being done at home. Here are some extracts from 
letters by a man who lived at the time, and only died a few 
years ago :— 


“T began work at seven years of age (1828), for James and Titus 
Gaukroger, New Bridge Mill, who were at that time cotton warpers. 
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James Gaukroger lived at the better house near the mill, and his 
brother Titus lived in the mill bottom, and many of his family were 
born there. I worked for them in the throstle room thirteen or 
fourteen hours per day for 3s. per week, and the average for men 
would be about 16s. to 18s.; we were treated like dogs, both by 
masters and overlookers.” 

“When I was a boy, nearly every house, at all events on the 
hillsides, had its hand looms, and the principal industry of the 
district besides the factories was hand-loom weaving and small 
farming, and had been for generations before. The masters had 
their places of business, of course, where they kept their warps and 
weft, also their piece goods when the weavers returned it in the 
piece.” 

There are several distinct features about the old buildings 
which indicate the dual use to which they were put. The larger 
houses often have a flight of stone steps leading from the back 
yard to a large upper room; and the cottages are built in rows 
of four, six, or may be eight, and have windows the full length 
of the buildings. The former were built for the masters, and the 
cottages were specially designed for weaving. ‘The present 
vicarage at Hebden Bridge was occupied by one of these masters, 
and the buildings behind used as a “taking in” shop. Perhaps 
the greatest difference from the present time was in the means 
of communication with other places. The canal was opened 
about the beginning of the century and provided means of transit 
for goods to all the Lancashire and Yorkshire towns, and to the 
ports on both the east and west coast, but there was also con- 
siderable traffic overland. Carriers went regularly by road twice 
a week to Manchester, and, of course, oftener to Halifax. The 
larger firms had their own teams and carried their own goods, but 
pack-horses still served the more remote places. We have many 
people living at the present time who can remember the “Gal- 
horses,” as they were called, bringing coal and lime to the farms 
on the hilltops. A coach ran from Todmorden to Manchester on 
several days of the week, and was doubtless used by the cotton 
manufacturers of Hebden Bridge. 

Probably the district began to specialise in the manufacture 
of fustians in the first quarter of the century. Amongst the 
worsted cloths made were woollen cords, so that when cotton 
was substituted for wool it seems quite natural that cotton cords 
should be made. This appears to be the most likely explanation 
of the rise of fustian manufacturing, which has now become the 
staple trade. A glance at a trade directory of the time shows this 
to have been the case. I have a list of fifty-two names before me 
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of manufacturers from Hebden Bridge, Heptonstall, and Tod- 
morden district attending Manchester market in 1818, who 
describe themselves as fustian manufacturers. Since then Tod- 
morden has developed the manufacture of other varieties of cotton 
cloth, and thus left the fustian trade to Hebden Bridge. The 
abundant supply of suitable water led to the pieces being dyed 
and finished in the district, and we get the rise of firms who 
are cutters, dyers, and finishers. This has probably had an 
important effect on the trade, for if the fustians had all been 
sold unfinished, most likely the making up of garments would not 
have been started. In the first third of the century the manu- 
facture of various kinds of worsted cloth for the Halifax market 
was the most important trade in the district. This was a domestic 
industry, nearly all the work was done at home; it was carried 
on by a large number of small masters, who for the most part 
worked alongside their workpeople. ; 

It was during the second third of the century that the far- 
reaching changes of the industrial revolution were manifested. 
With the rise of the factory system the worsted trade died out 
in the district, but not all at once. Several factories were estab- 
lished for worsted spinning, and one is at work to-day; but the 
small firms, either from lack of capital or other reasons, were 
unable to keep a footing under the new conditions. The larger 
firms either went out of the trade or changed to cotton manu- 
facturing, and thus passed away the industry that for centuries 
had been the chief means of livelihood to the people of the district. 
It was a time of great distress for the workpeople, and many 
who under the old system had been flourishing manufacturers 
were now in great need. 

One of the great events of the time was the making of the 
railway, which found temporary employment for many of the 
displaced workmen ; and when it was opened for traffic it ushered 
in modern conditions of industry and trade. The most important 
development of this middle period was the building of large cotton- 
spinning mills. The small factories built on the streams early 
in the century seem to have been enlarged or rebuilt and equipped 
with additional motive power of steam. These spinning factories 
seem to have been equal, in both size and equipment, to those in 
any other district, and resulted in making cotton spinning the 
chief trade in the neighbourhood. Several of the firms were 
manufacturers as well as spinners, making lastings, velveteens, 
corduroys, and calicoes. At a later period weaving was developed 
more, and spinning began to decline. The history of cotton 
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spinning in the district furnishes a good example of the ever- 
changing character of industry. It began with the nineteenth 
century and practically ended with it. During fifty years it was 
replacing the earlier worsted industry ; it held its own for another 
thirty years, then suddenly decayed, and at the present time is 
practically extinct. 

There was an interesting case of an exceptional trade in the 
district, two mills are known as the “silk mills” because they were 
used for that industry. They were both worked by the same firm, 
but I have not been able to trace why they were located here. I do 
not know another example anywhere near, but they carried on the 
trade for about seventy years or more, and in the middle of the 
century they found employment for a considerable number of 
workpeople. 

The great difference between trade at the present time and in 
the past is in the use of machinery and consequent production 
on a large scale. This change came later in what is now the 
staple trade of Hebden Bridge than in some other industries. Of 
course, fustians, being cotton cloths, in their grey state, have 
been solely factory products since the adoption of power looms ; 
and it is to the later processes, the cutting, finishing, and 
marketing of fustian cloths, and the making of fustian garments 
that the above applies. Fustian cutting, which has only been 
done successfully by machinery during the last few years, em- 
ployed a considerable number of men, women and children during 
this middle period. This consists in cutting the “pile” on velvets, 
corduroys, and other similar cloths; it was done by hand, and 
required only a knife, and frame to hold the piece in position. 
The work could be done at home, it required no capital, and 
was carried on by small masters who worked on commission for 
merchants and other dealers. 

Mr. Joseph Greenwood, who is still alive, and was put to 
learn this trade in 1842, describes the trade as new on the hillside 
where he lived, but I have a directory for 1829 in which Hebden 
Bridge firms are described as “Cutters,” so that cutting must 
have been carried on in the district much earlier. Mr. Greenwood 
learnt the trade with a master who had only two frames. In his 
second situation he had for “shopmates a younger son and two 
daughters of his employer, and two farmers’ sons.” He also 
says: “Cotton spinning, the staple trade, was only in a small 
way; fustians were formerly made, but to a much less extent 
carried on ; the small manufacturers employed only a few weavers 
on looms in the bottom rooms of the little factories in the locality. 


TT 2 
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They made velveteens and corduroys, and there many small 
tradesmen came to buy the goods; these they hired to be cut 
and finished. They warehoused the goods and _ periodically 
travelled with samples, chiefly to the towns and farming districts 
of the north. Fustian cutting was done in small workshops by 
undertakers away from dyehouse or factory.” 

Thus, in the middle of the nineteenth century, we had the 
fustian merchants or manufacturers, as they called themselves, 
doing business in a small way, by methods that had been aban- 
doned in other trades. They bought pieces in the grey, very 
often so few at a time that no carrier was employed to convey 
them to the cutter, the work being done by boys wheeling them 
on barrows; the same mode of conveyance was adopted to take 
the pieces to the dyeworks, and then to the merchants’ warehouse. 
The sales were made direct to the country tailors in ends or 
short lengths. Of course, this applies only to the local trade; 
there was a considerable amount of “‘ Manchester trade,” that is, 
pieces were “cut” on commission in larger quantities, and carried 
to and from the railway station, as at present, by carriers; but 
I emphasise the importance of these small manufacturers, because 
it was their direct and close contact with the actual consumer 
that led to the next development in the trade of the locality. 

The last period, from about 1865 to the present time, has 
witnessed some remarkable changes. About the beginning of 
this time the fustian merchants who travelled the countryside 
found a demand for fustian garments instead of fustian pieces. 
This led one of them to start making garments; others followed 
and were apparently successful, and in a short time quite a 
number of firms were engaged in making ready-made fustian 
clothing. At first it was merely a domestic industry,—a few 
machines in a cottage with no power, and most of the work done 
by hand; but very quickly power was applied and the trade 
organised on factory lines. Some of these businesses grew rapidly 
and became large concerns in a very short time. At first the 
old cotton factories were adapted for this purpose, but more 
recently buildings specially designed for the trade have been 
erected. The trade has grown so rapidly that in order to get 
labour several firms have opened factories in the neighbouring 
villages and towns. Many new houses have been erected in 
Hebden Bridge, and the people have left the hillsides and come 
to live in the valley, and thus given us the town as we have it 
to-day. 

When cotton spinning declined, the rising generation found 
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employment in the new industry of making clothing, and it is 
now by far the most important trade in the neighbourhood. This 
recent development is just another step in the specialisation and 
localisation of industry. Instead of thousands of tailors all over 
the country making clothing by hand, fustian garments are now 
machine-made in factories centred round Hebden Bridge. There 
is a considerable trade done in other towns, but there is no place 
where it is so extensively carried on. It is a case of localisation 
near the source of supply of raw material. The previous develop- 
ment of fustian manufacturing in the district gave Hebden Bridge 
the opportunity of establishing this newer industry of making 
ready-made clothing. Most of the firms are clothing firms only, 
buying finished pieces and making them into garments, but many 
of them buy some pieces in the grey and have them dyed and 
finished to their own orders. At first local supplies were sufficient, 
but soon other districts were required to meet the-demand, and 
now the manufacturers of fustians in other places are sending 
in large consignments of pieces. This has led to a great develop- 
ment in dyeing, and, in addition to the pieces made in other 
districts and sent here to be dyed and then made into garments, 
a considerable trade in dyeing and finishing pieces for the 
Manchester export trade is done. In this way, though Hebden 
Bridge is not the chief centre for weaving fustians, it is the 
centre of the trade in the finished state. The Hebden Bridge 
merchants are the biggest in the trade, and supply most of the 
firms who make fustian clothing in other districts. The clothing 
firms are larger and turn out more fustian garments than those 
in other towns; they are now making other cloths into ready- 
mades, but they still confine themselves to cotton materials allied 
to fustians. At first only ready-made garments were produced, 
but later a large “special order” trade has grown up. Thousands 
of garments are made every week to special measures and dis- 
patched by return to all parts of the British Isles. For this traffic 
both the railway and the post office have special arrangements 
for dealing with parcels. Some of the firms do a large export 
trade—mostly for the South African market, but goods are also 
sent to Australia and South America. 

Most of the home business is done by travellers or agents 
calling on retail shopkeepers who sell clothing; but some of the 
larger firms manufacture for wholesale warehouses in London, 
Belfast, etc. This seems an economical way for getting trade 
from remote places and sparsely populated districts, where it 
would not pay to travel with fustians only. A large trade is now 
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done with multiple shops mostly through their central buying 
agencies, and also with wholesale clothing firms that do not make 
fustians, but find it pays to sell them. The export trade is 
almost exclusively done through London shippers; it is very 
exceptional to sell direct to foreign firms; the actual business is 
done by agents on commission. 

Some years ago the Manchester Velvet Dyers’ Syndicate 
bought all the dyeworks in the district except two, and it seemed 
likely they would follow. This had an unlooked-for effect on 
the fustian trade. The clothiers were having a bad time, and 
there had been much talk about combination to avoid reckless 
competition, but nothing had been done. It now seemed as if 
the raw material of the clothiers was about to be controlled by 
an organisation outside the district. The two dyeing firms did 
not want to enter the dyers’ combine, but they did not like 
to face the competition of a powerful syndicate. Therefore they 
agreed to amalgamate with certain fustian merchants and 
clothiers, and thus arose the English Fustian Syndicate, which 
attempted to combine all the competing firms in the fustian 
trade. They did not succeed, for one of the largest clothing firms 
that had been to the front in agitating for combination decided 
to remain outside, and bought one of the dyeworks, thus giving 
an example of integration. The syndicate secured the two largest 
merchants, the largest dyeing firm, and rather more than half 
of the ready-made clothing firms. 

This English Fustian Syndicate was formed in 1900 with a 
capital of £500,000, and is unusual in its organisation. Each 
firm is registered as a separate company with directorate composed 
of a majority of syndicate directors. The firms are managed in 
their own way so long as they are made to pay; one or two of 
the smaller firms have been put under the management of larger 
ones, but very few changes have been made. There has been 
no attempt to unify prices; in fact, speaking as one of their 
travellers, I can say we had no instructions given to us at any 
time which did not obtain under the independent firms. A sort 
of understanding grew up amongst us that we were not to be 
keen on getting business from houses already doing business with 
some branch of the combine. But as men were anxious for 
results, the understanding was not observed, and there were 
many complaints about competition with each other. No new 
firms have entered, but the combine has been fairly successful, 
generally paying about 6 per cent. It has very few of the usual 
features associated with combines. In actual practice it seems 
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only to be a device for pooling profits, and gaining the advantages 
of collective buying. A great feature in the local trade during 
the last few years has been the rapid development of the firms 
outside the combine, while those inside seem to have grown 
very little. There have also come into existence several new 
dyeing firms outside both-the Manchester and the local combine. 
Recently some extension in weaving has taken place, but it has 
only been in goods used in the local trade such as linings. 

Since the establishment of the clothing trade several changes 
have taken place. At first a large amount of the work had to 
be done by hand, and “finishers” or hand workers were far more 
numerous than machinists, but as the skill of the workers ad- 
vanced, machines were brought more and more into use. Very 
early the garments were cut out by machines, then came the 
adoption of machines for making button-holes, and later machines 
for sewing on buttons, so that at the present time very little hand 
work is required. The industrial revolution in the fustian trade 
is now complete. It is entirely a factory industry—no work being 
done outside. The domestic system lingered longest in fustian 
cutting : not until the last seven years have machines been made 
successful in cutting the pile on cords. Until this time employ- 
ment had been found for hundreds of men at this work, but only 
a few are required at present. This change put an end to the 
small men in the fustian trade, for there is no branch of it that 
does not now require a considerable amount of capital. The hand 
cutters worked in small workshops, but the machines are now 
part of the equipment of all the dyeing and finishing firms. 

When considered from the point of view of the workers, the 
industrial life of the district presents two very interesting features. 
In the first place, the co-operative movement has played quite a 
unique part; and, secondly, Trade Unions do not appear to have 
had any influence during the nineteenth century. 

There was much distress and suffering during the periods of 
trade depression, and the war time. of the first decades of the 
century. This is very evident from the number of pauper burials 
recorded in the registers of Heptonstall. The transition period in 
the middle of the century was also a time of great hardship, and 
the men and women who were living then speak of days of hunger 
and privation. The cotton panic was another time when the 
workers of the district felt the pinch of poverty very keenly. 
During the Plug Drawing Riots of 1842 the mobs from Lancashire 
passed through Hebden Bridge, and stopped all the mills on their 
way to Halifax. Large numbers of the working men took part 
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in the Chartist agitation, and it was from this connection that 
the co-operative movement sprang. 

The founders of the Hebden Bridge Co-operative Society, 
which does a large proportion of the retail trade in the district, 
were Chartists. Some of these early co-operators came under the 
influence of the Christian Socialists, and were led to try and 
apply the principles of co-operation to manufacturing. During 
the time that cotton spinning was the chief industry in the locality 
an attempt was made to establish a cotton factory on a co-operative 
basis. A considerable amount of capital was subscribed by work- 
ing men and a large mill was built, but from the outset it seems 
to have been more of the nature of an ordinary joint stock company 
than a co-operative society, and after a chequered career it came 
to an end a few years ago. 

Much more successful was the attempt made by a few fustian 
cutters a few years later, who, by putting threepence a week 
together, accumulated their first capital to establish a self-em- 
ploying workshop. 

The Hebden Bridge Fustian Co-operative Society was estab- 
lished in 1870, with a capital of £83, and did a trade of £55 the 
first half-year, making a profit of £3. It has been successful 
from the beginning until now; last year’s trade amounted to 
£49,579, and the profit to £4,302. It has a capital of £29,615. 
About one-third of this belongs to the workers (every worker is 
a shareholder), another third is found by the numerous Co- 
operative Societies, who are its chief customers, and the remainder 
is held by private shareholders. The last class are never in- 
creased, and are the holders of shares issued during the early 
years, when capital was not easy to get. The dividend on shares 
is limited to 5 per cent., and the surplus profit is divided between 
the workers and the customers. For many years this has equalled 
9d. in the pound, that is, if a man has earned £60 in wages during 
the year he will receive £2 5s. and interest at 5 per cent. on 
his capital invested; that is over and above the Trade Union 
rate of wages. Likewise a Co-operative Society which is a 
member and has bought £60 worth of goods will receive £2 5s. 
In the case of Co-operative Societies that are not members only 
half dividends are paid ; and where trade is done with firms outside 
the Co-operative movement no dividend is paid. 

The growth of the Fustian Society illustrates the various 
stages in the development of the trade. At first only “cutting” 
was done, then the making of clothing was added, and later 
weaving and dyeing. The works at Nutclough afford the most 
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complete example of the local industry ; every process from the 
doubling of yarns to the finished garment is carried on, and 
although the Society does not do the biggest trade, it probably 
pays more in wages than any single firm in the district. The 
working men who have directed this concern have carried the 
modern principle of integration further than any of the privately 
owned businesses. Some idea of the great benefit it has been to 
the workers may be seen from the fact that since its inception 
the Society has distributed £13,340 as bonus among the wage- 
earners. This splendid record of forty years furnishes the best 
example in the country of the successful working of co-operative 
production under the system of local societies, in which the 
workers have a direct share in the profits. The garment trade 
of the Society is done exclusively with Co-operative Societies 
that are members; but in dyeing and finishing fustians a con- 
siderable trade is done in the open market for the.shippers and 
merchants of Manchester. 

During the last few years attempts have been made to organise 
the workers of the district in Trade Unions, but only the weavers 
have made much progress. Some slight improvements were 
effected by negotiations, and then in 1906 a determined effort was 
made to raise the wages to the Lancashire standard. Several 
hundred weavers came out on strike to support their claim ; after 
various attempts to come to an agreement, some of the smaller 
firms compromised, and work was started again. But the two 
largest firms held out, and there ensued the longest strike on 
record in the cotton trade, lasting 29 months. The Northern 
Counties Amalgamation of Cotton Weavers found the money for 
the struggle, and when at the end of that time they withdrew 
their support, the weavers went back at the terms offered by the 
masters. The reason why the weavers failed to get the rate 
demanded was that the employers were able to fill up a large 
number of the places of the strikers from the low wage areas 
of the West Riding. An interesting sequel to this dispute was 
another attempt at co-operative production on the lines of the 
Fustian Society. Over £5,000 capital was raised, about £2,000 
coming from the strikers themselves; an estate comprising two 
mills was bought, a great amount of work in preparing the 
premises was given by the workers on strike, but the venture has 
not been successful; the mills only worked a few months, and 
are now being dismantled. 

Trade Unionism is now making progress (but very slowly), 
both among the clothing operatives, which include some women, 
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and also among the dyers. The reason why the unions have 
never had a strong hold seems to be that until recent years there 
was no great social difference between employers and operatives 
in the fustian trade. The situation was different in the cotton 
trade, but when cotton operatives were establishing their unions 
in other districts the trade was declining in Hebden Bridge ; and 
a declining industry does not offer the conditions favourable to 
combination among employees. To-day, the main reason why 
Trade Unionism is so backward is that women and girls are by 
far the most numerous class of workers, and they are paid 
relatively good wages. On the other hand, there is not much 


employment for men, and their wages are correspondingly low. 
S. C. Moore 





THE LaBpourR EXCHANGE AND THE FISHERIES. 


LocaTED principally on the East Coast, the fisheries of Great 
Britain employ more than one hundred thousand men and women. 
The principal centres are Grimsby and Hull, Fleetwood and 
Aberdeen. At first sight the trade has considerable importance. 
Nor do the figures of employment disclose it to the full. As a 
class the fisherfolk are prolific. With them large families are 
the rule rather than the exception. It is probably not over- 
stating the position to say that more than one per cent. of the 
population depends for its livelihood and well-being on the 
vicissitudes of the fisheries. 

This great mass of labour has at present only the shadows of 
an organisation. Such trade unions as there are must be regarded 
rather as social conveniences than as militant societies. The fact 
that the captain of a vessel and the ship’s husband are them- 
selves promoted seamen gives a certain solidarity to the class, and 
determines its natural leaders; in the brisk season of the year, 
when plentiful supplies are combined with high prices, they can 
sometimes use their bargaining power with effect. More often, 
however, they find to their cost that their powers of collective 
bargaining are insignificant. 

So far the Labour Exchange has not included the fisheries 
within its scope. Where, as is generally the case, the industrial 
quarter of a town is some distance from the fish-dock the 
Exchange is situated in the former of the two places. Whenever 
a choice has been necessary, the choice has naturally and rightly 
been made in favour of industry. 
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In the absence of a public market for their labour, fishermen 
are therefore engaged on the dockside, by private agreement 
with the captain or ship’s husband. The result is that a large 
margin of casual labour has spread round the dock. When a 
man is employed it is true that his employment lasts a week or 
more; sometimes as muth as a month. During that time he 
stands in intimate personal relationship with his skipper. If he 
shows an independent spirit and his skipper prefers servility, the 
chances are that he will be forced to find another ship on which 
to make his next voyage. Some men will sail with the same 
skipper for many years together, changing their ship with each 
of his changes of command. Others will seldom make two con- 
secutive voyages on the same ship. 

Again, when two men, one of them an experienced fisherman, 
the other a landsman or docker, apply together for the same 
berth, the ship’s husband will as often as riot chodse the latter. 
His reasoning is simple. The more men he finds on the look out 
for a ship, the more certain will he be to send out his own ship 
with a full crew. It is but a small advantage, and has little or no 
relation to the wages paid, but such as it is he is eager to grasp it. 

The growing surplus of labour on the fisheries is shown by the 
growing proportion of men holding the certificate of captain, 
mate, or boatswain. It is difficult to get access to the correct 
figures of such men at any time, but there is no doubt at all that 
the number is now large and growing. 

The function of the Labour Exchange, when extended to the 
fisheries, will be the decasualisation of this margin of unneces- 
sary labour. To those who can find regular employment, exist- 
ing arrangements guarantee good wages, with a fixed minimum 
and an addition which fluctuates with profits. The work of 
decasualisation should, if anything, be simpler on the fish-dock 
than in ordinary trades. In this case there are limitations not 
found elsewhere. 

1. In the sailing vessels of the villages, and of such ports as 
Aberdeen, the crews are mainly drawn each from the members 
of a single family. The concentration of risk thus introduced 
is an interesting subject for the student of destitution. But, 
however insecure and undesirable the position of these many 
families, all of whose men-folk may be drowned in a single storm, 
there is clearly no problem of unemployment to be solved. 
Casual employment must rather be sought among the steam- 
trawlers which sail from the large ports, make longer voyages, 
and belong to companies independent of the men who work them. 
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2. Nor does dock labour present any very difficult problem on 
the fisheries. Trivial circumstances impede the fluidity of 
labour. Fish are landed in a condition of inconceivable slime 
and filth, and during the process the ships’ decks and the dockside 
are all awash. The dock-labourer, whose business it is to land 
fish, therefore provides himself with an extra suit of clothes to 
work in, which clothes can be used for no purpose except work. 
This is the docker’s industrial capital. The want of such capital, 
coupled with his natural repugnance towards this especially dis- 
tasteful work, prevents the factory hand from drifting on to 
dock-labour. 

For this reason there is no need for the device which some 
official has called “decasualisation by means of the death-rate.” 
The fact that labour does not naturally gravitate towards the fish- 
dock renders this unnecessary. What casual labour there is must 
be ascribed to the frequent and violent fluctuations of supply 
which are shown by the sudden movements of fish prices. If 
allowed to choose his own policy, the manager of the Exchange 
on the fish-dock will probably distribute work as far as possible 
in rotation, to secure at least a minimum living wage to those 
who might otherwise starve. 

3. Besides these dock-labourers, the crews of the vessels must 
have their labour organised, and this will be the main work of 
the Labour Exchange. Two main reasons may be urged against 
an extension of its activities in this direction. 

(a) That as no single port employs more than, at the outside, 
seven thousand of these men, and as, individually, they are 
engaged, not by the day, but in periods of a fortnight, three 
weeks, or a month, an Exchange devoted to the fish-dock would 
be too costly, compared with the work which it could do. 

(b) That in view of the difficulty now experienced in persuading 
alert and educated business men to use the Exchange, the task 
of inducing the numberless captains, ship’s husbands, and dock 
foremen would prove well-nigh impossible. 

On the other hand, it may be said that only by this means can 
the various fishing-ports of this country be fused into a single 
market for labour. At present, captains of vessels move freely 
from port to port, taking with them the reputation of good 
seamanship and large hauls. Between Grimsby and Hull, even 
the common seamen can migrate at times, though this is limited 
by the standing feud between Hull and Grimsby fishermen, and 
by the different kinds of tackle used in each port, for which each 
port has its own preference or prejudice. But as things are now, 
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no man can leave his home port when work is not to be had in 
the sure knowledge of a vacant place elsewhere. Even if he 
had that sure knowledge, the poor man could not capitalise his 
future earnings to pay his railway fare. The Labour Exchange 
will set in motion a fluid stream of labour, between ports in 
which work is growing slack, and ports in which work is growing 
brisk. By communication between Exchanges, specific employ- 
ment will be found for the man who has no work, and by advanc- 
ing his railway fare, the manager will enable the men for whom 
he has found employment to take advantage of their opportunity. 

Whether, in present circumstances, the gain will repay the 
cost of establishing several new Exchanges for the fisheries, is 
a matter which only Government itself can decide. Threatened 
as it is by the competition of State-supported German trawling 
companies, and salted-herrings from the Baltic, the trade at any 
rate should welcome such an action. ; 

Ginpert E. Jackson 





THE FARMER As HE Js. 


Wauat kind of man is the farmer? Ought he to be criticised, 
or does he deserve sympathy? These are very important 
questions to ask. Rural reform proceeds very slowly, and one 
of the main reasons is that the public do not realise how great an 
influence the farmer wields. If people knew more about the 
farmer, his methods, ideas, and ways of going about things, a 
good deal that is difficult in land reform would soon become 
greatly simplified. It has somehow become the custom to take 
it for granted that there is nothing about the farmer that calls 
for criticism. Most land reformers let loose the vials of their 
wrath upon the landlord, but all use the farmer with the greatest 
kindness. His prices are low, his labour scarce, and on the 
top of all his other difficulties the landlord rules him with a rod 
of iron. This seems to be the idea concerning him that has 
become embedded in the public mind. Let us see how far it 
is right. 

To begin with, his prices’ are not so low in comparison as 
they are held to be. Some of them are lower than they used to 
be, but in other directions he has a distinct advantage over the 
old farmers, and with some lines he actually gets much better 
prices. The delivery of his corn, and the bringing back of his 
feeding stuffs, only cost a mere fraction of what they formerly 
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cost. That this greatly influences the cost of production goes 
without saying. Then better railway facilities, and the regula- 
tion of the supply that the present system of preserving eggs has 
brought about, has enormously increased the value of dairy 
produce. On a well-managed farm the dairy now pays the wages 
and keeps the house going. This would have been impossible in 
the old days. In many localities eggs are fully 100 per cent. 
dearer than they were fifty years ago. Butter, too, is dearer. 
Formerly part of the profits obtained from corn were consumed 
in incidental expenses. This is an aspect of “the good old times” 
that we hear little about. And, our ports being open, large 
supplies of cheap foreign corn are always available for feeding 
purposes. In a word, a farmer can, after deducting from his 
profits as large a salary for himself as he could command in the 
labour market, still obtain a steady 5 per cent. interest on his 
capital; and it is doubtful if the old farmers, except at 
extraordinary times, obtained much more. 

The statement, too, that labour is scarce needs qualifying. 
The villages, of course, have become much smaller. But the 
same system of cultivation being followed, and more machinery 
used, obviously less labour is required. Then the farmer in these 
days does not need as many men, for he takes far less pains 
with the soil. He does not hoe his corn; barely manages to get 
the thistles taken out. He goes in for cheap production. When 
the truth is known he has about all the labour he wants. In 
hay or harvest time there may be a scarcity. And probably a 
farmer here and there would like to have an extra man or two 
occasionally at ordinary times. As a rule, however, when there 
is a scarcity, it is largely a question of wages. The farmer would 
like labour to flow into his neighbourhood, but does not intend 
to offer any attraction for it to do so. He would rather be 
inconvenienced to some extent than raise wages slightly, even 
for a short time. Men ought to be glad to work at his price. 
For instance, a farmer living near Lincoln wanted a man for a 
day, and went to see a labourer who was working for a local 
builder and contractor. It meant a cold dinner and three or four 
miles of walking, so that naturally the man hesitated. Moreover, 
he could ill be spared from his work. But to oblige the farmer 
he went. He was having 3s. a day; the farmer paid him 
2s. 6d. for the day’s work. Another man, in longer days, was 
having 8s. 6d. a day in the same builder's employ. A local 
farmer wanted haymakers. ‘What will you give me a day?” 
inquired the man. “Two and ninepence,” was the reply. And 
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when he refused to go the farmer roundly abused him. The 
labourer was an obliging sort of fellow and was anxious to help 
with the hay, but to lose ninepence a day was too much, especially 
as it meant working harder. I expect that farmer would go away 
and convince somebody that no men were to be had. It is men 
of his type who are chiefly responsible for the mistaken idea 
held by the outside public regarding the scarcity of labour. 

As to the statement that the landlord rules the farmer with 
a rod of iron, it would be much nearer the truth to say that the 
farmer so rules the landlord. At bottom it is the farmer who 
decides what the rent of land shall be, and what shall be done 
on the estate in the way of improvements. If it be true that the 
average rent of land is 20s. an acre, then all land of average 
quality ought to be rented at 20s. an acre. But what do we 
find? We find land of the quality alluded to rented at 18s., 16s., 
12s., and even 10s. an acre. The bigger the farm the lower the 
rent, that is, generally speaking. The quality of thé soil has not 
much to do with it. Nothing has much to do with it but the 
influence of the farmer. The bigger the farmer the greater his 
influence ; and the greater his influence the lower his rent. Now 
many people, even country people, think a low rent is a very 
good thing. And so it is if kept within certain limits. Outside 
those limits it becomes an evil afflicting the whole neighbour- 
hood. For instance, I know a landlord who receives fully £2,000 
a year less in rent than he ought to receive, and less than he 
would receive if the influence of his larger tenants were broken 
down and the land thrown fairly into the open market. This 
landlord is a man who takes his position seriously, and fully two- 
thirds of this amount would be spent in improving his estate, 
providing small holdings, building cottages for young men and 
women anxious to be married. But not having the money he has 
to be content with doing what he can. ‘The same thing applies 
in the case of repairs. When all the repairs needed cannot be 
executed, the biggest farmers always stand the best chance. Your 
big farmer is always on friendly terms with the land agent. In 
fact, he makes a point of being so, and when he wants a new cart- 
shed, or the roof of the cow-stable to be attended to, he writes to 
the agent, or perhaps goes to see him. A tennis party is a good 
time for transacting such business. Both the agent and the land- 
lord experience some pricking of conscience. They know that poor 
Smith, the cottager, has been waiting for years for a new pig-sty ; 
that he has lost more than one sow and litter owing to the bad 
condition of the present one; but then it is impossible to put off 
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Mr. So-and-so. They cannot help themselves. Smith will have 
to wait a little longer. 

If it is necessary that the small cultivator should come into 
existence, the influence of the farmer, and especially the big 
farmer, is a factor that will have to be taken into serious account. 
He is on the parish council, on the district council, on the 
county council, he is everywhere. And wherever he is he is the 
enemy of progress. He stands for the old-time methods and the 
old-time prosperity. He is ambitious to farm a large number cf 
acres, and to be looked up to by the rest of the rural population. 
He does not want the labourer to acquire land; he wants the 
land himself. He hates the labourer. He wants him to grovel 
at his feet, and the labourer won’t. He hates democracy, and 
the labourer is a democrat. At bottom he realises that he can 
do little to prevent the rising tide. But he will do all he can. 
He will resort to machinery to keep down wages, and he will pull 
the wires to prevent the land getting divided into small plots. And 
when he does all he can he does a good deal. It seems to me 
that there is nothing for it but that, either directly or indirectly, 
the State will have to break down his influence in more than one 


direction. 
JOSEPH CLARK 





THE INCREASE IN MALE ADULT PAUPERISM. 


OnE of the problems to which the Report of the recent Poor 
liaw Commission draws attention is contained in the following 
table, taken from paragraph 24 on page 21 of the Report. 





Number of Paupers. 
Ne (Cycle of 1896-7 to 
(Census of 1901 905-6 compared with 


| Total Population. 
| cycle of 1871-2 


compared with estimate 





| 

| 

- 

for 1875.) | to 1879-80.) 

—— ———————————— | 

| 
a a aa +422 | +18°4 
i ere ne +44:1 | —- 24 
Children under 16... ... | +21:3 — 184 
All classes... Seas jana +348 - 39 





This shows that male adult pauperism has been moving in a 
direction opposite to that of child pauperism and female adult 
pauperism. This increase in male pauperism occurred chiefly 
during the cycle of ten years 1896-7 to 1905-6. In this cycle 
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“the number of indoor children relieved with their parents has 
diminished, so that the increase in adult indoor pauperism must 
be accounted for by persons relieved without children.” The 
Commissioners give three causes which, in their opinion, have 
contributed to produce this result. The object of this paper is 
to assess the value which may be given to these causes, and to 
call attention to a fourth possible cause, which seems to square 
with the facts more closely than do the three put forward by the 
Commissioners. 

In the first place, it will be well to amplify from the Statistical 
Appendix the figures given above. The following table shows 
that so far as regards indoor pauperism, only a very small propor- 
tion of paupers enter the Workhouse as families, and that the 
men who go in either have no family life, or are in such family 
circumstances that the family life can go on without their presence 


in the home. 
INDOOR PAUPERISM.. = 








| 
Year, | 1904. | 1905. 1906. 1907. 
| 

















Men as isolated units... 


Married couples without children ... | 1,829 | 1,850 2,012 1,885 
Married couples with children . 862 | 1,044 1,041 1,035 
Widowers with children ‘ 848 | 735 688 732 
Men and children but not wives | 135 531 491 525 

Total males in family groups | 3,674 | 4,160 4,232 4,177 





| 97,835 | 108,995 108,662 | 111,341 





It appears, therefore, that family life is abandoned for work- 
house life in less than 4 per cent. of the cases of male indoor 
pauperism. In the other 96 per cent. the man has either no 
home life or is able to leave it without dragging the other 
members after him. If we take into account the great pre- 
ponderance amongst the working classes of married men over 
single men, it will be seen what a protection family life is against 
pauperism, and that any cause which removes a man from his 
family is likely to increase the number of male paupers. 

This table also shows that the increase in male pauperism 
had not spent its force at the end of the cycle of years 1896-7 to 
1905-6. The increase in men relieved singly outside the work- 
house during the same years is not so continuous nor so striking. 

This table does not reveal any serious relaxation of administra- 
tive strictness as regards out-relief. 

No. 84.—VoL. XXI. UU 
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MEN RELIEVED SINGLY. 





Year. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 








In the workhouse 





| | 
| | 
Byout-relief .... 0 ss dee sie i. 39,214 42,866 | 42,682 42,673 
| | 
| 


97,835 103,995 108,662 111,341 








Unfortunately, it has only recently become possible to distin- 
guish more than two classes amongst paupers, namely, the infirm 
who are permanently disabled, and the ordinarily able-bodied, 
who at the time of receiving relief may be either in good health 
or temporarily sick. The following table is based on the distinc- 
tion between the infirm and the ordinarily able-bodied, and covers 
the four cycles of years which are used as the basis of the 
Commissioners’ statistics :— 





| Ordinarily Able-bodied. 











Periods, &c. | Total Men. 

| Indoor. Outdoor. 
1st Cycle: 1871-2 to 1879-80 ... | 151,541 6,740 25,561 
2nd Cycle: 1880-1 to 1887-8 Sea 151,753 | 9,050 24,447 
3rd Cycle : 1888-9 to 1895-6 Se 159,624 | 13,937 27,858 
4th Cycle: 1896-7 to 1905-6 de 179,360 19,612 82,715 
Increase between Ist & 4th cycles | 27,819 12,870 7,154 
Increase in per cent. Sat “igs | 18 per cent. | 192 per cent. | 28 per cent. 
Year 1906-7 «| 205,671 24,960 39,452 
Year 1907-8 . | 208,006 | 25,225 39,454 





This shows an increase of men in all classes, but an increase 
amongst ordinarily able-bodied indoor paupers which entirely 
overshadows the others. 

The distinction between the healthy and the sick is not given 
for any year earlier than 1891-2, but the following table may be 
of some use :— 

ORDINARILY ABLE-BODIED. 











| 
Indoor. Outdoor. 
| Sees We ees Se we Pas 
Healthy. Sick. Healthy. Sick. 
Average of 5 years: 1891-2 to 1895-6 6,985 —— 5,598 —_ 
Best year, 1891-2 . ies as 5,070 7,304 4,201 — 
Worst year, 1895- 6 ee 8,158 10,281 4,769 — 
Average of cycle: 1896-7 to 1905- 6.. 7,282 12,330 5,051 2,103 
Best year, 1900-1 ae aeons 5,399 11,449 3,009 —_ 
Worst i 1905- 8 Sats. eee Yess 9,884 15,913 7,147 _ 
Year 1906-7 . i era 9,047 15,913 5,465 — 
Year 1907-8 . Sieh. Lee ee” Saat was 9,164 16,061 5,659 
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This table certainly points to a greater use of the Infirmary by 
sick men even in the good years. 

Except in the first table the figures have been confined to 
men. ‘The six years dealt with in the preceding table give the 
following figures for women as well as men, so far as indoor 
pauperism is concerned :— 


ORDINARILY ABLE-BODIED INDOOR PAUPERISM. 











Heathy Healthy | Sick Sick 
Year. Males Hanae Males. Seales. 
DON (a | 5,070 7,094 | 17,804 6,928 
CS er 8,158 8,869 | 10,281 | 8,370 
NOQOSE (GOR) as cas cee! cee ent 5,399 7,475 | 11,449 9,257 
AQOAG (GAG)... cc. cee sews seen) as 9,884 8,563 | 15,913 12,187 
MEO, tcc ase ® cow: ae 9,047 8,066 | 15,913 12,338 
DOO Coach ass: saben teagne Youlleees 9,164 8,248 | 16,061 12,661 
] 
| 
| +55 % +45 % 











1905-6 compared with 1895-6... ...| +21% | -38% 





The only other relevant point seems to be that the increase in 
adult male pauperism has been most conspicuous in London and 
wholly urban unions, and diminishes, and in fact disappears, as 
the unions become less urban in character and more rural. 

Let us now turn to the causes of this increase as stated by the 
Commissioners. They all date from or about the year 1896. The 
first is the passing of the Local Government Act of 1894. This 
abolished the property qualification for Guardians, and the ez- 
officio guardianship of Justices of the Peace, but gave a power 
of co-opting Guardians which has been little used. The suggestion 
is that these changes contributed to a more lax administration, 
but there is no evidence of this in the figures given above. 

The second clause stated is the passing of the first of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts in 1896. The suggestion here 
is that the Compensation Acts make it more difficult for a man 
to obtain work after a certain age, say 40 to 45. It is admitted 
that no statistics are available as to the bearing of this fact on 
pauperism. Quite conceivably the effect of these Acts might be 
to diminish rather than to increase pauperism, for a man of 30 
thrown out of work might be more likely to drift into the work- 
house than a man of 45, because at 30 a man will have no wage- 
earning children, while at 45 he will probably have several. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that men without wives and chil- 
dren are kept out of work by the Compensation Acts in greater 
proportion than men with families. 

uv 2 
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The third suggested cause is the growing attractiveness of the 
Poor Law Infirmaries. Here we certainly find a cause of in- 
creased indoor pauperism, but, as the figures given above show, the 
increase is relatively greater even here for men than for women, 
and for that we have as yet no explanation. 

The Commissioners, in looking for causes which began to 
operate about the year 1896 have overlooked the passing in 1895 
of the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women’s) Act. Here 
we have a cause which separates the man from his wife and 
family, operates upon a class of persons particularly likely to 
become paupers, and is active in just those urban and semi-urban 
unions where the increase in male pauperism is most marked. 
Before the passing of this Act magistrates could only grant a 
separation order to a married woman on two grounds, viz., either 
for an aggravated assault on the wife committed by the husband, 
or for the husband’s desertion of his wife. In the three years 
1893, 1894, and 1895 the average number of magisterial separa- 
tion orders was 968, the actual number for 1895 being 1,035. 

The Act of 1895 consolidated the two Statutes dealing with 
aggravated assault and desertion, and at the suggestion of the 
present writer extended the magisterial power of granting separa- 
tions to cases of (a) persistent cruelty to the wife on the part of the 
husband, and (b) wilful neglect by the husband to provide reason- 
able maintenance for the wife or her children. It is usual when a 
separation order is made to give the wife the custody of the 
children under 16 years of age. The effect of the Act was 
immediate and most striking, as the following table shows :— 





SEPARATION ORDERS GRANTED DuRING THE YEARS 








1893-5, 


1898-1902, 1903-7. 9 
Average. oe 


5 L0G 207 | i 
1895. 1896, 1897. Average. Average. | 1909. 











968 1,035 | 5,399 | 5,550 6,790 6,983 6,986 | 5,227 








Thus, in the twelve years following the passing of the Act, nearly 
80,000 separations were granted. After making the fullest 
allowance for couples coming together again, there must be tens 
of thousands of separated husbands living either without family 
life or in irregular unions which are not likely to stand the strain 
of bad times or misfortune. The main class of man against whom 
these orders are made is the drunken husband. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that nine out of ten of these separations are due to 
the husband’s drinking and idleness. Before this Act of 1895 
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the neglectful husband, so long as he chose to stay with his family 
and abstained from the brutality implied by an “aggravated 
assault,” could sponge on his wife and children, and the wife could 
not rid herself of the burden. Now, when he is driven out of the 
home by a separation order, he must keep himself, or come on 
the Poor Law. If he becomes a pauper he swells the class of 
“men relieved singly.” 

A word may usefully be said as to the distribution of these 
separation orders. The following table is based on the average 
number of orders made for the five years 1898-1902, as given in 
the Judicial Statistics, and on the Census returns for 1901 :— 





Orders per Annum oak 
per 100,000 Inhabitants. Counties. 





40 and over... .......| Northumberland, Yorkshire (West Riding), and 
Durham. . - 
Over 30 and under 40 .| Lancaster, Warwick, Gloucester, and Nottingham. 


Over 20 and under 30.] London and Middlesex, Derby, Glamorgan, Chester 
and Worcester. 

Over 12 and under 20.| Yorkshire (North Riding), Lincoln and Monmouth. 
Over 8 and under 12...| Norfolk, Devon, Leicester, Cumberland, WNorth- 
ampton, Somerset, Kent, Yorkshire (Kast Riding), 
Southants. 

Sand under... ... ...| The rest of England and Wales. 








To anyone who knows the drinking habits of this country, this 
table is ample proof of the connection between what I may, 
perhaps, call “rowdy drunkenness” and separation orders. Wales 
gives the most apt illustration of this. The population of the 
mining county—Glamorgan—was in 1901 a little more than half 
that of the rest of Wales, while the separation orders made in that 
county were more than three times as numerous as in the rest of 
Wales. The Judicial Statistics do not admit of any other classi- 
fication than that by counties; but for this, the manufacturing 
and mining areas of the counties in Classes II. and III., given 
above, would doubtless show figures closely approaching those for 
Class I. 

It may be asked whether some direct proof cannot be furnished 
that husbands separated from their wives are an important factor 
in male adult pauperism. For several reasons it is not easy to 
give this. Some of them are not in a position to give reliable 
information about their families. Many of them live in common 
lodging-houses, and move from town to town, and are unaware 
of what has become of wife and children. The worst of them 
have a direct object in concealing the fact of separation, for the 
wife, as a matter of course, takes an order against her husband 
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for the payment of a weekly sum, and the husband will be anxious 
to avoid payment. In every case, to admit the existence of the 
separation order is to give one’s character away. The indirect 
proof seems clear. The Act of 1895 has materially altered the 
proportion of men living singly to men living in families, and has 
transferred some tens of thousands of drunken and lazy men from 
the latter to the former class. It is only to be expected that there 
should be manifest signs in the Poor Law statistics. 

If it is possible to accept this Act as an important factor in 
the increase in adult male pauperism, that conclusion is certainly 
reassuring. So far as it isa factor, the increase is seen to represent 
not a growth of poverty and degradation, but merely the transfer 
of the burden of existing “undesirables” from the shoulders of 
their wives and children to the broader back of the community. 
There is no reason why the community should submit to bear 
the burden in the precise way at present adopted. The cause 
of this class of pauperism is reasonably clear, and the type of 
pauper is more or less uniform. The problem of dealing with 
the “separated husband ” class should, therefore, be comparatively 
simple, though the consideration of specific suggestions for dealing 
with it are beyond the scope of this article. 

F. TILLYARD 





THE COMPRADORE: His POSITION IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 
CHINA. 


Or the many peculiar features connected with mercantile life 
in the open ports of China, one that perhaps deserves more than 
ordinary attention is the custom—one might almost say an in- 
variable rule—of employing natives as compradores in almost 
all classes and grades of business enterprises, whether wholly or 
partly owned by the foreigner. In the words of a foreign news- 
paper editor in China, “the compradore may be regarded as 
not only the axle on which the whole wheel of the foreigner’s 
business with the native turns, but, in many cases, also the hub, 
the spokes, the rim, and, in fact, the whole wheel, save the 
paint, which may be taken to represent the firm which gives it 
the colour of its name.” 

But in spite of the important position which the compradore 
holds in international commerce, he is relatively unknown beyond 
the circle in which he lives. His social position has been open 
to doubt, and, until only a few years ago, he was regarded by 
educated people in China as a mere servant in the employ of a 
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foreign merchant, having no will of his own, and working in 
every possible way against the interests of his fellow-countrymen 
for the benefit of his employer. On the other hand, however, 
we hear from time to time complaints made in the foreign Press 
that “the compradore gains wealth at the expense of his nominal 
principal, and controls the trade through the foreigner’s ignorance 
of the language,” or, to adopt more expressive phrases, that “the 
compradores as a class are all fat, whilst their foreign principals 
are generally lean.” 

It is needless to say that while one party depreciates the 
capabilities of the modern compradore, the other exaggerates the 
importance of his position as a medium of trade by neglecting to 
count the other main causes of successes and failures of business ; 
and the fact remains that the nature of the compradore system 
has not been really understood by all. 

In the present paper I shall endeavour to give a short account 
of the origin and the underlying causes of this custom, and 
especially of its subsequent developments, and shall touch upon 
the question of its economic value to commerce and of its effect 
upon the political and social progress of the Chinese nation 
at large. 

Now if we trace the origin of this indirect means of inter- 
national commerce, we go back to the time when the first batches 
of European traders, particularly the Spaniards and the Portu- 
guese, came over to China and obtained permission to trade. At 
the very outset they were confronted with the difficult situation 
that no respectable native tradespeople would willingly come 
forward to make exchanges of goods with the foreigners. To 
obtain their provisions for daily need, they had to employ the 
few natives who would serve them for want of better employ- 
ment. It was, therefore, the duty of these native servants to go 
to the native city with some foreign goods in order to exchange 
them for provisions for the foreign residents. To them the 
Spanish name ‘“Compradors” (meaning purchasers) was first 
applied. 

Now apart from this historical fact that the Chinese people 
had favoured this method of second-hand dealing with the 
foreigner, there are fundamental difficulties in the way of. free 
and direct trading. First comes the language difficulty, which, 
by the way, the Western traders have preferred to leave uncon- 
quered, not so much because they are unable to as because they 
lack the will to conquer it. It is also nearly impossible for a 
foreigner to comprehend the great variety of customs, of com- 
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mercial practices, and even of civilisation, comprised within the 
bounds of the Chinese Empire. Besides these, there are other 
obstacles which the Government is at present endeavouring to 
remove, but which have proved to be great impediments to the 
growth of both the internal and foreign trade, namely, the want 
of uniformity in the systems of weights and measures used in 
different provinces, and the unsettled state of national currency, 
coupled with the unregulated issue and circulation of money 
certificates and credit bills by the old-fashioned native banks. 

To the foreign trader, therefore, a trustworthy and confident 
native is of invaluable assistance to his business. Even in the 
early stage of the compradore system, the compradore was not 
merely used as an interpreter and canvasser for a foreign firm, 
but was also the consultative agent as to the business reputation 
and the stability of all the Chinese traders who had dealings 
with the firm. When, therefore, the foreign trade of China 
began to expand, and emerged completely from the simple barter 
system to monetary and credit transactions, the position of the 
compradore as the medium of trade was further strengthened 
and improved, until now we have lost the trace of his having 
been a mere purchaser of provisions for his foreign principal. 

Speaking generally, the compradore of the former days was 
strictly an employee or servant of a foreign firm ; but with subse- 
quent growth of commerce, and of competition among the foreign 
traders themselves, more freedom of action was allowed, and his 
remuneration gradually took the form of commissions and shares 
of profit relative to the amount of business done by the firm 
which he served, in addition to a fixed sum representing his salary. 
Many new firms have dispensed with this item of salary for their 
compradores. The result is that nowadays the compradore may 
be regarded in many cases as a departmental manager of the 
business which he represents; in some as an active partner or 
an independent trader, such as a commission agent or a com- 
mercial factor in Western countries. This is especially the case 
with all import and export business. There nearly the whole 
commercial arrangement is left to the compradore so far as the 
native market is concerned. It is the compradore who brings the 
buyers and the sellers together, settles all disputes, secures the 
owner against loss, and gives his advice as regards the condition 
of the market and so forth. 

At this point the business policy or morality of the compradore 
may be naturally called to question, seeing that he has so many 
opportunities to practise fraud and to commit a breach of trust. 
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Speaking generally, we may say with fair truth that one seldom 
hears any complaint made against the compradore in all the 
older and well-established firms and companies, and that it is 
only in those new and more or less speculative businesses that 
failures and complications happen every now and then, which, 
however, may or may not be due to the unscrupulous dealings 
of their compradores. In many recent cases it was found that the 
owner of the firm was actually a man of straw, and the whole 
of the interest bearing security-money deposited by the compra- 
dore made up the total capital of the business. This arises from 
the fact that among the middle-class Chinese merchants in the 
open ports the position of a compradore has come to be regarded 
as a very profitable one, and many independent and well-to-do 
business men do not hesitate to accept any offer that may come 
their way. Naturally, the foreign adventurer has here a splendid 
chance of playing the fool with the natives, -especially when the 
latter do not understand any foreign language, as is the case with 
many compradores nowadays. 

There is one feature of the compradore system which somehow 
has escaped general attention, namely, the custom of employing 
compradores in those businesses which are capitalised and owned 
purely by the Chinese, and are organised on the modern Western 
lines. The two notable examples are the Commercial Bank of 
China at Shanghai, and the China Merchant Steamship Naviga- 
tion Company. The compradore of the former naturally deals 
with all the foreign customers of the Bank, and the compradores 
of the foreign banks in China; the compradore of the latter is 
really the chief transport agent for foreign shippers who may 
send goods by the steamers of the Chinese Company. In some 
cases, however, where foreigners are employed as managers, it 
seems to me that the compradore is little more than an interpreter 
between the owners or the directors, as the case may be, on the 
one hand, and the foreign manager on the other. 

So far I have endeavoured in a brief space to indicate the 
causes and the present state of affairs in connection with this 
peculiar feature in China’s foreign trade. We may now make a 
few general observations as to its economic value to commerce, 
and the general effect of the existence of such a commercial 
institution upon the political and social progress of China since 
the first days of her foreign trade. From what we have seen, 
the compradore is undoubtedly one of the parties interposing 
between the original producer and the ultimate consumer ; and 
as such he must get his share of the profit of commerce, for 
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which the consumer has to pay more than what is necessary. 
This is theoretically true. In practice, the effect may be still 
worse. It is usual for a compradore to increase his share of 
profit by creating corners and price combinations of all sorts, 
either with his fellow-compradores of the other firms in the 
same trade, or with the native wholesale dealers. In the former 
case, the foreign traders are often coerced into buying dearer 
materials for export; in the latter, the native retail traders have 
to pay higher prices for foreign goods. But in either case the 
ultimate loss falls to a greater or less extent on the native con- 
sumer, because, in the case of a foreign manufacturer buying 
raw materials from China and exporting the finished goods again 
to China, the price he charges on the goods exported in the 
absence of competition is necessarily determined by the price 
of the raw material plus labour and other fixed charges. This, 
of course, may be taken as a condition in favour of the growth 
of native manufactures apart from the question of tariff. 

But when we turn to consider the political and social effects, 
we find that the compradore was at least partly responsible for 
the well-known fact that the Chinese nation until quite recently 
remained practically unchanged in ideas and customs ever since 
the beginning of her trade with the Occidental nations some 
three centuries ago. As the compradore has been in the way of 
direct intercourse between the foreign and native traders, so 
also he has been an obstacle to any approach of mutual good 
understanding between the two peoples. Besides, we must not 
lose sight of the mutual influence of the causes and the effects 
in a case like this ; for instance, the compradore is the outcome of 
misunderstanding and dissimilarity in language and customs, but 
he is also one of the great factors which have hitherto prevented 
or delayed the removal of such misunderstanding and dissimilari- 
ties, since it would endanger his interest in his capacity as the 
medium of foreign trade. As he was practically the key for each 
side to learn of the customs and ways of the other, he could 
easily effect his purpose by either colouring his story with a 
due amount of mystery, or otherwise by misrepresenting the 
truth. 

On the whole, this system of indirect trading, while it has 
smoothed away many likely conflicts and difficulties in the way 
of trade for the foreigner, is also an economic disadvantage to 
both parties ; and by the very nature of this system in reconciling 
in a superficial way Western notions and policies of trade with 
those of the Chinese, it has hindered the natural growth of the 
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Chinese nation which would have otherwise taken place under 
the stimulating influence of international trade. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the situation somewhat 
as thus: there is as yet no evidence that the compradore system 
will soon die out, but, with the coming settlement of the 
currency problem, with the new machinery of law in full opera- 
tion, with the spreading of technical education, and with the 
removal of many other difficulties in the way of trade, it is 
reasonable to hope that his services may gradually lose the import- 
ance which they have now attained, and that foreign and Chinese 
business-men may more and more come into direct personal 
contact, which cannot fail to have a beneficial result to all alike. 

Kuane Yuna Pao 


+ 


CONSUMERS’ STRIKES IN FRANCE. 


STRIKES among working men are now so frequent that they 
may be considered as a normal phenomenon of industrial life. 
On the other hand, strikes among consumers are rare occurrences 
and of real originality. They seem to prognosticate an important 
departure in economic evolution. In any case they have not 
lacked variety or success. Such strikes, called by some boycotts, 
have taken place in Germany, the United States, and even in 
France. They have arisen concerning beer, spirits, milk, gas- 
rates, &c. Boycotting has even been tried, not without efficacy, 
in international conflicts. The Turks especially have had re- 
course to it several times for lack of more efficacious weapons. 
But recent cases in the North of France have had certain quite 
peculiar features. 

In the first place, the leading, and at times the only actors 
in the movement have been women—women of the people, 
ordinarily, no doubt, of a quite peaceful temperament. But is it 
not symbolical to see the consumer represented by women, by 
those who keep house or the ménage, by the ménagére, as we 
say in France? For in the economic order of things it is the 
man who represents production: he bears the tools; and it is 
the woman who represents consumption : she carries the basket. 
Thus the strikes have been strikes, not of the tools, but of the 
baskets ! 

In the next place, the consumers in these cases have not 
been content to take up a passive resistance, as in the other 
boycotts just mentioned. They did not confine themselves to 
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abstaining from buying. They declared it to be their wish to 
fix a maximum rate; they claimed -to make laws for the market. 
A tariff fixing the price of provisions was accordingly printed, 
e.g., 1 fr. 40 the kilo for butter (about 6d. a lb.), 20 centimes 
the litre for milk (about 2d. a quart), 10 centimes (1d.) per egg, 
&e. This tariff was lavishly distributed among workers at the 
factory doors and at their homes, accompanied by earnest exhorta- 
tions to housewives to demand of their tradesmen a delivery of 
goods at the prices specified. A certain number of panic-stricken 
shopkeepers actually complied with the rates demanded. Those 
who refused came in for rough treatment. 

For these strikes have also had their violent side; indeed, it 
was this feature that most impressed public opinion, though for 
the economist it is of little interest. Destruction of stores, 
pillage of shops, assaults on shopkeepers—nothing was lacking 
from the usual scenario of the most revolutionary strikes. Police, 
infantry, cavalry, all: had to be called in; many persons were 
wounded, and one man was killed. 

Such are the facts briefly summarised. If we take a glance 
behind us and think how little, up to the present, the consumer 
has made himself talked about as such, and what a dumb part 
he has played on the economic stage, we shall appreciate the 
great significance of these facts. Some change seems to have 
come about in the balance of economic forces. Hitherto it has 
been the producers who laid down the law for the market. They 
alone were organised. Protectionist systems, trusts, and cartels, 
trade unions—all was arranged for them. The only question 
arising was to know which producers, capitalists or workers, were 
to have the bigger share. 

Henceforward it is the consumers who claim the right to 
control prices. It seems a well-founded claim, since it is the 
consumers who “demand,” and it is quite according to the new 
political economy that, not work, but the utility of things, 
creates their value, and utility, in other words, is demand. If, 
however, demand is to exercise effective activity, it must be an 
organised demand. And this is what is now being attempted. 
A year ago, before these recent events, there was founded in 
Paris a “Ligue nationale des consommateurs frangais.” Similar 
associations were started in several French towns. All had as 
their object the disciplining of the new force that was revealing 
itself. 

Trade unionism was disconcerted by this movement, and the 
famous C.G.T.—the Confédération Générale de Travail—was 
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divided on the question whether it should join the consumers’ 
organisation. It decided to send delegates, but with no show 
of enthusiasm. This is because trade unionism cannot but feel 
mistrust at the advent of this new Socialism. For inasmuch as 
it will be a Socialism of consumers, 1.e., of everybody, it will not 
be the Socialism of the working producers, the Socialism, that 
is to say, of a class, and hence trade unionism may find itself 
forced to side against it. This may happen, especially in strikes, 
most of all in those which have to do with the public service, 
for example, the railways. Here a League of Consumers may 
show itself hostile to the workers on strike, and probably will. 
It will be a fortunate thing for the public interest if such leagues 
prove themselves organs well-informed and prescient. 


CHARLES GIDE 





Factory LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 


THE first mention of factories to be found in the Indian 
Statute Book occurs in Act XV. of 1881. The chief provisions of 
this enactment were: (1) That no child should be employed in 
a factory if under the age of seven years; (2) that no child, i.e., 
no person under the age of twelve years, should be actually 
employed in any factory more than nine hours in any one day; 
(3) that every child was to have four whole holidays in the month ; 
(4) that children were not to be employed in certain dangerous 
work. 

Thus in India, as in England, factory legislation began with 
the protection of children. Asin England, also, its next develop- 
ment was the extension of this protection to women. In the 
ten years succeeding 1881 the question of conditions in Indian 
factories began to attract attention, both in that country and in 
England. In 1884 the Bombay Government appointed a Com- 
mission to consider this subject in all its bearings. In 1887 Mr. 
Jones, formerly Inspector of Factories at Bombay, prepared a 
special report on Indian factories at the request of Mr. Redgrave, 
the Chief Inspector of Factories in England, which was printed 
as an appendix to the general report of that officer for the year. 
In 1890, “in order to arrive at a clear understanding as to the 
views of the Indian operatives themselves, the Government of 
India came to the conclusion that it was desirable to appoint a 
Commission to make inquiry in the centres of factory labour into 
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the various points of controversy.”! The report of this Commis- 
sion appeared in November, 1890, and was followed by the 
introduction of a Bill founded partly on this report, partly on 
the report of 1884, and partly on the resolutions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Berlin. The Berlin Conference, it 
will be remembered, recommended (1) that no child should be 
employed in a factory if below the age of twelve, or, in southern 
countries, ten ; (2) that a child, on attaining the age of fourteen, 
should become a young person, and as such entitled to a 
modified amount of protection ; (3) that no child should be em- 
ployed at night; (4) that no child should work for more than six 
hours a day; (5) that no woman should work for more than 
eleven hours a day, and that her work should be interspersed 
with periods of rest amounting in all to 14 hours; (6) that no 
woman should work at night; (7) that, except in certain classes 
of factories, all operatives should have a weekly holiday. 

These resolutions were not adopted in their entirety by the 
Government of India. Under the Act of 1891, as finally passed, 
“children ”—a term applied to persons between nine and fourteen 
years—were allowed to work for seven hours, and no provisions 
were made for any intermediate class of “‘young persons.” Also 
women were allowed to work at night in factories where a proper 
system of shifts had been adopted. With these exceptions, 
however, the above-mentioned resolutions of the Berlin Confer- 
ence were incorporated in the new Act. 

The advisability of limiting the working hours of adult males 
was one of the questions placed before Dr. Lethbridge’s Com- 
mission of 1890. “We give it as our opinion,” they replied, “that 
there is nothing in the conditions under which Indian operatives 
work which calls for any legislative restrictions as to the hours 
an adult male may choose to work. Nor can we conceive any 
conditions which can ever call for State interference in this 
matter.” Nevertheless, these inconceivable conditions were soon 
to arise. In the very year, strange to say, in which the new 
Factory Act was passed—an Act described by the Viceroy, Lord 
Lansdowne, as “a settlement as final as any settlement of such 
a question can be”—there began to be introduced into the mills 
of India an innovation which was to revolutionise the conditions 
of factory labour. This innovation was the introduction of 
electric light. Before 1891 the Indian millowners were at one in 
adopting what Sir James Campbell, Collector of Bombay, had 
described as “the natural and satisfactory practice of limiting 


2 Gazette of India, March 28, 1891, 
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work to the hours of daylight.” Even during the continuance of 
this daylight régime, the progressive speeding-up of machinery 
had made the conditions of the factory hand, at any rate in 
textile factories, anything but “natural and_ satisfactory.” 
Doubtless during the earlier years of industrialism in India, when 
competition was less keen and work more leisurely, daylight 
hours were not harmful tothe operatives. But with the increase 
of competition all this was changed, and the introduction of 
electric light was only the signal for a sudden acceleration in the 
progressive deterioration of factory life. Matters came to a head 
in 1905, when, owing to the favourable state of the home and 
China markets, the hours of work in electrically lighted cotton 
mills were extended to fourteen and a half, and sometimes even 
to fifteen per diem ; and this with only one shift of workers. After 
these conditions had continued for several months, the attention 
of the Press and of the public began to turn towards the subject 
of excessive hours, and in August, 1905, the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association passed a resolution in favour of an average 
twelve-hour day. The Association, however, was unable to 
enforce the observance of this resolution upon its members, partly 
owing to the disinclination of individual millowners to co- 
operate in this reform, partly owing to the desire of some of the 
operatives for the continuance of the high wages resulting from 
long hours. The millowners who tried to adopt the shorter day 
advocated by their Association found that their best operatives 
were leaving them in order to get work in the mills of less 
reputable employers, and were compelled in self-defence to revert 
to the old hours. “It is important to note,’ say the Factory 
Labour Commissioners of 1908, “‘that the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion was powerless to enforce its resolution in favour of a twelve- 
hour day, as against the individual members of the Association ; 
and it is clear from the evidence given before us that no reli- 
ance can be placed upon any voluntary combination among mill- 
owners which has as its object the regulation of working hours, 
if the system does not suit the convenience, pecuniary or other- 
wise, of the individual proprietors. It is also noteworthy that, 
although a large body of the workers were opposed to the system 
in force in 1905, that system continued in operation for some 
months without any protest on their part.”! Indeed, it would 
seem that the attention of the operatives was first aroused to the 
evils of their long hours by the protests of the outside public. 

In 1906 the Government of India appointed a small Com- 


1 Report of Indian Factory Labour Commission, 1908, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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mittee, presided over by Sir H. P. Freer Smith, late Superin- 
tending Inspector for Dangerous Trades in England, to inquire 
into the conditions of factory labour in textile factories in India. 
This inquiry was to be preliminary to the appointment of a 
representative Commission, if the investigations of the committee 
should establish the existence of abuses which required to be 
remedied. Such abuses were actually found to exist, and on the 
appearance of the Committee’s report in 1907 a Commission was 
appointed to “investigate, in respect of all factories in India, the 
questions referred to Sir Hamilton Freer Smith’s Committee, and 
the various suggestions and recommendations which that Com- 
mittee has made.” Of these questions the most important 
were :-— 

(1) Whether the working hours of adult males should be 
limited, and whether the physique of operatives is affected by 
long hours? 

(2) Whether the minimum age of children should be raised 
beyond nine? 

(3) Whether, as the result of employment as adults of persons 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen, there has been physical 
deterioration requiring the creation by law of a special class of 
workers known as young persons? 

In their report the Commissioners recommended that the term 
“children” should continue to be applied to persons between the 
age of nine and fourteen, but that, on reaching the age of 
fourteen, “children” should not become adults in the eye of the 
law, but should, until they reached the age of seventeen, be 
classed as “young persons,” and be limited to not more than 
twelve hours in any one day, with at least one interval during 
the day. With regard to the first of the questions submitted to 
them, viz., the physique of adult male operatives and the advisa- 
bility of limiting their hours of work, the remarks of the Com- 
missioners are well worthy of study. Owing to the absence of 
vital statistics, they were compelled to rely upon their own 
observations for the purpose of forming an opinion as to the 
health of factory operatives. It was found that such operatives 
weighed on the average eight to eleven pounds less than the 
average of the jail population between the ages of twenty and 
fifty. But apart from this test, the conclusiveness of which is 
somewhat doubtful, the Commissioners, despite careful and con- 
stant attention, did not find any indications of physical deteriora- 
tion amongst adult male factory operatives. They did consider, 
however, that the past and present conditions of work in many 
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factories were “undoubtedly calculated to cause physical deteriora- 
tion, owing to the severe strain thrown on the constitution by 
excessive hours of work in humid and often badly-ventilated 
work-rooms,’? and that the abuse of long hours was “so fraught 
with serious consequences, both to the industrial population and 
to Indian industries, that the Government would, in our opinion, 
be justified in taking any steps which experience might show to 
be necessary in order to prevent it from continuing or recurr- 
ing.” ? The Commissioners were opposed to any direct restric- 
tion of hours as being a measure obnoxious in principle and 
unnecessarily drastic in practice, and they considered that the 
limitation proposed by them on the hours of young persons would 
automatically prevent the overwork of adults. 

The Government of India, however, decided that the forma- 
tion of a class of young persons would involve administrative 
inconvenience, and would not bring about that indirect restric- 
tion on the hours of adults which had been prédicted by the 
Factory Commissioners, and they insisted, despite the vigorous 
protests of the mercantile community, upon the principle of 
direct restriction. This principle, therefore, is to be found 
embodied in the Indian Factories Act of 1911. 

The principal provisions of the Act of 1911 may be divided 
into two classes: First, those relating to all factories; second, 
those relating to textile factories only. In the first class we find 
the following provisions :— 

(1) No woman or child shall be employed before 5.30 a.m. or 
after 7 p.m. 

(2) No child shall be employed for more than seven hours in 
any one day; nor any woman for more than eleven hours. (3) 
In every factory there shall be fixed for each working day, at 
intervals not exceeding six hours, periods of not less than half 
an hour during which all work shall be discontinued. This 
limitation is not to apply where a proper system of shifts is used. 
(4) Every operative is to have a weekly holiday. The necessity 
for half-hour intervals is excused in the case of : (a) work of an 
urgent nature, or such as, in the interests of efficiency, is 
commonly carried on while the main manufacturing process of 
the factory is discontinued, i.e., work in the office or in the 
engine-room ; (b) work necessitating continuous production for 
technical reasons, i.e., work in blast furnaces or potteries; (c) 
factories which by reason of the exigencies of the trade carried on 
therein require an uninterrupted working day, i.e., letterpress 


1 Tbid., p. 27. 2 Jbid., p. 29. 
No. 84.—vob. XXI. xx 
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printing works. The necessity for a weekly holiday is excused 
in the cases of factories which supply the public with articles of 
prime necessity which must be made or supplied every day, and 
in the case of factories in which work coming under classes (a) 
or (b) is carried on. 

The provisions relating only to textile factories are :— 

(1) No child to be employed in such a factory for more than 
six hours in any one day; (2) no mechanical or electrical power 
to be used in such a factory for more than twelve hours in any 
one day, except where a proper system of shifts is used; (3) no 
person to be employed in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours a day; (4) no person to be employed in such a factory 
before 5.30 a.m. or after 7 p.m., except he be employed in 
accordance with a system of shifts approved by the Inspector. 

The Factory Act of 1911 marks a big step forward in the 
industrial legislation of India. It will be interesting to note the 
effect of this enactment upon the wages of labour and the 


productive capacity of the mills. 
D. A. BARKER 





Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade into the Earnings 
and Hours of Labour of Workpeople in the United Kingdom. 
VI.—Metal, Engineering, and Shipbuilding Trades in 1906. 
(Cd. 5814 of 1911. Price 2s.) 

THE trades dealt with were estimated to employ in all some 
1,500,000 workpeople in 1906. Comparatively few were women, 
adult men forming a very large proportion of the total. The 
actual returns covering 744,000 workpeople, or nearly 50 per 
cent. of those engaged, compare very satisfactorily with some 
previous reports. The inquiry embraced almost every type of 
worker in metals, and covered most industries classified in the 
census under Precious Metals and Implements. 

The information obtained falls chiefly under four heads :— 
normal earnings in an average full week, secondly, comparison 
of these with those of all workpeople employed in that week, 
thirdly, annual earnings, and lastly, where possible, a comparison 
between wages in the year 1906 and those supplied by the 
inquiry into rates of wages and hours in 1886. 

An effort will be made here to consider how far each return 
is really representative. First, however, something may be said 
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on the characteristics of these trades. One already noticed is 
the almost entire absence of female, and the moderate amount of 
juvenile, labour in most of them, and, in the case of pig-iron, one 
shilling covers the difference between the rates paid to men and 
to all workpeople. Secondly, there are some very great varia- 
tions in the rates paid to different classes of workers, nearly one- 
quarter of the men earning less than 25s., 3 per cent. more than 
five pounds per week. Thirdly, small industries are numerous and 
many of them are far from prosperous, whilst, on the other hand, 
there are several large and even mammoth ones, these latter 
being mostly very highly organised indeed. 

But the special characteristics of these trades are most im- 
portant in relation to unemployment. ‘They are as typical of 
cyclical or long-period fluctuations as the building trades are 
of seasonal ones. On the latter point, the steady improve- 
ment in employment during 1906 makes calculations from 
these returns unreliable ; but engineering appears to have some 
slackness in winter, iron and steel manufacture in the summer. 
Cyclical fluctuations are, however, most marked. In some of 
the smaller trades they are met mainly by short time, the 
amount of which is often enormous. Even in the larger trade 
there seems an increasing use of this method, which makes com- 
parison with the earlier years difficult. As regards the amount 
of unemployment, there is more of it in busy years than formerly, 
but whether the maxima in bad years are higher, or even as 
high, is doubtful, even allowing for increased short time. 
Finally, the report itself points to the great amount of casual 
employment that prevails in these trades. 

The salient point about the earnings for a full week’s work 
is found in the generally high wages of adult men. The average 
is 33s. 1ld., ranging from 42s. (tinplate workers) and 39s. 1d. 
(iron and steel manufacture) to the 27s. 9d. and 28s. of farriers 
and general smiths and lockmakers. Seldom do wages fall below 
30s. for a full week, but the earnings of unskilled labourers are 
not separately given. ads and boys average 10s. 4d., women 
12s. 8d. and girls 7s. 4d. The average earnings of those who 
worked full time amount to 27s. 4d. per week, whilst those of 
all workpeople employed reached 27s. 5d. Adult men, however, 
show an average reduction of 1s. 8d. and women of 6d. per week, 
and boys and girls only insignificant increases. The increase of 
ld., therefore, is due to the much larger proportion of highly- 
paid men among all workpeople than among those working full 
time only. In the reduced figure for men, some allowance has 
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to be made for the fact that some casual labourers may have 
worked for more than one employer during the week and for 
other influences. Even so, the Report holds the comparison to 
be substantially accurate, and the result is a net reduction of 
nearly 5 per cent. on full-time wages, though 1906 was a year of 
unusually good trade, and September, the month to which these 
returns relate, rather above the average for the year. 

Annual earnings were calculated by dividing the total wage 
bill for the year by the average numbers employed in a normal 
week of each month. The figures only refer to the total number 
of workpeople employed, and this detracts somewhat from their 
value. For all trades average annual earnings varied from £83 per 
person (chains and anchors) and £82 (iron and steel) to £44 10s. 
(nailmaking) and £45 (lockmaking). For the whole group they 
were £68 10s. Holidays vary from trade to trade, but allowing 
an average of twelve working days per annum, we get wages of 
about 27s. 5d. per week, almost identical with those for all work- 
people in a given week. This return, however, probably over- 
represents the amounts paid, as casual labour has here the effect 
of increasing the average above what it would be for all the 
workers actually engaged. Moreover, apart from this, the maxi- 
mum number engaged at any time during the year exceeded the 
average by some thousands. 

Finally, the comparison between the earnings shown by the 
inquiry of 1886 and this of 1906 are limited to five of the chief 
trades—pig-iron, tinplate, engineering, shipbuilding, and railway- 
carriage building—and, with a few exceptions, their development 
and progress has been the most marked in the group. Probably, 
therefore, the general improvement has been somewhat less than 
theirs. For them the average earnings of adult men for full time 
have risen from 26s. 7d. to 33s. 5d. (nearly 26 per cent.), and 
the improvement in the case of all workpeople is 21 per cent. 
These figures, however, must be taken with certain reservations. 
The increase is partly brought about, not by higher pay, but, in 
some cases at least, by the larger proportion of piece-workers 
employed in 1906. Thus in engineering the improvement for all 
workers has exceeded 21 per cent. in seven branches, and with 
time-workers it only passed 20 per cent. in four. Again, 1886 
was a year of very severe depression, and 1906 one of great 
activity; and thirdly, in 1886 improvers were in some cases 
included among adult men. 

These reservations are insisted on by the Board of Trade. 
Besides them, the over-representation of the more flourishing 
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trades has already been touched upon, and for the whole group 
the increase would almost certainly be less than in those for 
which figures were available. Again, improvements in trade- 
union organisation have probably brought a larger proportion of 
firms up to the standard rate in the later year. On the other 
hand, materials for estimating the influence of the changes in the 
amount of female and juvenile labour are not calculable. 

Average hours for a full week are reckoned at 53°2 per week 
for all trades, variations in either direction coming chiefly from 
the smaller industries. Holidays vary considerably, and the 
average would probably approximate to the 13% days per man 
per annum in engineering and shipbuilding. There is no com- 
parison of hours or holidays with previous years. It should be 
added that in every case the rates of wages and earnings include 
those of foremen. The work throughout has been admirably 
done, the reports and summaries are lucid and well-selected, and 
the tables a mine of information. , ' 

N. B. DEARLE 





OTHER OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington), No. 98, 
March, 1911, continues the record of wholesale, showing a 
nearly continuous rise (since 1896) both of raw and manufactured 
commodities. 

No. 94, May, contains the fourth report of the Commissioner 
of Labour on Hawaii, showing that economic conditions have 
improved in the last four years. 





Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labour, 1909. Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation 
Systems in Europe. The second volume deals, inter alia, with 
the provisions of British Law and Institutions. 





Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel 
Industry. Part I. Organisation, investment, profits, and 
position of United States Steel Corporation, 1911 (Washington). 





The Eleventh Financial and Economic Annual of Japan 
(1911), like its predecessors, abounds in interesting statistics 
splendidly illustrated. For example, a comparison is presented 
between the growth of prices and the growth of wages in Japan 
since 1900. 
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OBITUARY : LUDLOW. 


JoHN Matcotm Forses LupLtow was born on March 8th, 
1821, and died October 17th, 1911, being in his ninety-first year. 
He was second son of Lieut.-Col. John Ludlow, H.E.I.C.S., 
and was born in India. I believe he found a place in his pedigree 
for Major-General Edmund Ludlow, who was one of the 
members of the High Court that sentenced Charles the First. 

Mr. Ludlow was educated at the Collége Bourbon in Paris, 
and obtained the degree of B.-és-Lettres from the University of 
France. He afterwards read law in the chambers of Bellenden 
Ker, and was called to the Bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn on November 21st, 1843. From June 20th to September 
12th, 1846, he wrote a series of letters to the Spectator on the 
Criminal Code. These were collected into a volume in March, 
1847. While a strong partisan of Codification of the Law, he 
felt alarm at two proposals made by the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners—(1) the making a capacity to discern the law of the 
land the sole test of criminal insanity, and (2) the almost com- 
plete suppression of the constitutional right of resistance to the 
exercise of unlawful authority. When he gave me a copy of this 
book in 1875, he told me that it was his first published work, 
though it did not appear under his name, but as “by a Barrister, 
of Lincoln’s Inn.” I am glad of the opportunity to refer to 
it here for that reason, and also because it gave promise of the 
characteristic ardour with which, all through his life, he fought 
for principles of constitutional freedom and individual liberty. 
In 1847 he was elected a member of the Athenzum Club, and 
he lived to be its senior member. 

In May, 1848, he joined the Rev. F. D. Maurice in editing 
“Politics for the People.” This was followed by a series of 
tracts, and in 1850 the Christian Socialist began to be issued 
and the co-operative tailoring shop was opened. Though this 
and other institutions founded by Ludlow in conjunction with 
Vansittart Neale, Charles Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and others 
like-minded, had a comparatively brief existence, the influence 
upon the co-operative movement of their advocacy and energy 
has never spent itself. Neale, Hughes, and Ludlow remained, 
as I have said elsewhere, “the life-long friends and advisers of 
that movement, which they benefited by their legal skill and 
knowledge, as well as by their eloquent pens and voices, their 
far-seeing judgment, their strong convictions, and their invincible 
uprightness and sincerity.” 
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In another great undertaking, which is still prosperous and 
useful, the Working Men’s College, founded in 1854, Ludlow 
and his colleagues were associated with Frederick James 
Furnivall and John Ruskin. Mr. Munro’s recent biography of 
Furnivall says much of the influence for good which Ludlow had 
over him in early life. 

The experience of the co-operative societies, which were then 
registered under the Friendly Societies Act of 1846 as “societies 
for the frugal investment of the savings of the members by 
providing themselves with corn, coal, flour, and other neces- 
saries,” led Mr. Ludlow to consider that amendments in the law 
relating to them were desirable, and he drew up the Bill which 
became the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1852. 

He was in full sympathy with the Trade Union movement, 
and was the friendly adviser of many trade unions. The 
provision of the Friendly Societies Act of 1855, which gave 
protection to the funds of societies for any purpose that was not 
illegal, was deprived of its effect, as far as trade unions were 
concerned, by a series of judicial decisions between 1856 and 
1869 to the effect that the purposes of trade unions were illegal 
purposes. 

As these decisions had only the effect of placing the funds 
of trade unions at the mercy of the fraudulent, Mr. Ludlow set 
himself to counteract them, and drew up a short Bill, which was 
passed in 1869, providing that rules of a trade union should not, 
for the purpose of the punishment of frauds and impositions, be 
deemed to be illegal. In 1871 the Trade Union Act, which is 
still the charter of those bodies, was passed. 

I might refer at some length to his excellent literary work, 
but time and space do not allow of my doing it adequately, and 
I will therefore mention only one or two of his many contribu- 
tions to literature. The small but important work on the 
progress of the working classes which he wrote in 1867 in con- 
junction with Mr. Lloyd Jones, is an historical record of great 
value. His last work before his literary energies were absorbed 
in his official reports was a brief history of the War of American 
Independence. In the best days of the Reader, a literary paper, 
he was its editor. He was a devout member of the Church of 
England, and wrote an interesting book on the work of woman in 
the church. He had an especial reverence for Ascension Day. 

Time and space do not allow of my specifying the many excel- 
lent movements which he presided over or assisted, and which 
had his active support to the last, such as Labour Co-partnership 
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and Co-operative Tenancy. All these will no doubt be dealt with 
in more formal and authoritative biographies. 

My own acquaintance with Mr. Ludlow began in 1870, when 
he called upon me in Abingdon Street to inform me that he had 
been appointed Secretary to the Royal Commission on Friendly 
and Benefit Building Societies. The work of that Commission 
extended over several years, and its final report, made in 1874, 
contains a strong testimony by the Commissioners to the public 
service Mr. Ludlow had rendered by his devotion to their work 
and to his great knowledge of and interest in the subject of it. 
It happened that about the time of the presentation of that 
report the offices of Registrar of Friendly Societies and Barrister 
to certify Savings Banks became vacant, and Mr. Ludlow was 
appointed to fill both of them; on the passing of the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875, they were merged in his new office of Chief 
Registrar. From the time of his appointment to his retirement 
in 1891, I was in almost hourly communication with him on all 
our working days, and learned ever more and more to appreciate 
and admire his high conscientiousness, his untiring industry, his 
graceful courtesy, and his generous consideration for his col- 
leagues. His public services are recorded in the valuable 
reports presented by him each year to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and they were recognised by the grant of a C.B. in 1887. 
From 1891 to 1902 he served on the Inspection Committee of 
Trustee Savings Banks. 

He maintained good health during the years that succeeded 
his retirement from office; but after the recent death of Mrs. 
Ludlow his strength quickly failed. They had no children. 

EpWarRD BRABROOK 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


Our French correspondent, Professor Charles Gide, sends us 
an account of the Congress which was held to discuss the 
Economic Causes of War last August, at Berne, under the 
auspices of the “Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.” 
This institution, Professor Gide reminds us, is not solely, or even 
chiefly, designed for peace propaganda, as its name might well 
seem to indicate. Its aim, and in this it is unique among 
analogous institutions, is the study of war under every aspect, 
legal, economic, and moral—a study to be carried on from a solely 
scientific and purely objective point of view. 
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THE econoinic section was the first to be completed ; and made 
a start by convoking at Berne, on the 2nd of last August, a score 
of economists, historians, and publicists, selected from as many 
different countries. The conference lasted for a couple of weeks, 
and drew up a programme of studies, in which the attempt was 
made to provide for and register all those questions where war 
touches on the subject of political economy, in its causes no less 
than its effects ; and not only during a period of war, but also, of 
course, with respect to armaments during intervals of peace. For 
it is obvious that wars being happily only occasional phenomena, 
while armaments are permanent institutions, the latter have 
economic results of even more importance than wars. From the 
point of view of a Government Budget, for example, it is 
certain that the total cost of an armed peace for forty years 
is much higher than the expenses of war. And the burden 
of military service during peace, reckoned as so many days’ 
work, is much greater for a people than the number consumed 
by a war. ‘The programme includes, besides, the study of all 
the economic forces and institutions tending to create between 
different countries ties of mutual dependence, such as com- 
mercial and financial relations, not to mention several others. 
Kach member of the Conference is commissioned to seek, in 
his own country, for collaborators able to investigate the questions 
registered in the programme. These investigations will be pub- 
lished in three languages (English, French, and German), under 
the title of the Carnegie Library. As a work of reference, 
designed to facilitate ulterior works, a catalogue will be compiled, 
to contain, as far as possible, the names of all books, in all 
languages, dealing with the economic causes and effects of wars. 





’ 


“HERE, then,” observes our correspondent, ‘we witness the 
launching of a grand undertaking, the most remarkable of its kind 
that has ever been made, bearing on what is the greatest fact of 
history. We have reason to hope that by drawing the attention 
of the most competent men to this question, useful results may 
be obtained. ‘The inquiry will be carried on with perfect freedom, 
that is to say, if any contributor offers to express and to demon- 
strate the opinion that wars and military service are of advantage, 
he will not be rejected so long as he supports his arguments by 
facts.” 

In the United Kingdom the percentage of unemployed 
Members of the Trade Unions making returns to the Board of 
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Trade and included in the usual monthly statement was 2.8 at 
the end of October, or somewhat lower than at any corresponding 
period during the last 10 years. The general activity of the trades 
included in the Returns is indicated by the fact that apart from 
January last the course of the curve has been either at or below 
the best points reached since 1901. During the same ten months 
returns of wages movements, affecting about three-quarters of a 
million workpeople, show a net weekly advance of £21,183, as 
compared with a net advance of £6,582, shared by about half a 
million work-people, for the same period in 1910. 





THE trade disputes that have taken place during the same 
period involved 713,573 work-people as compared with 456,844 in 
1910, the excess in the current year being almost entirely 
accounted for by those involved in the transport trades, who 
numbered nearly 400,000 as compared with a little over 14,000 
in 1910. The aggregate time lost in 1911 has just exceeded nine 
million working days, as compared with less than six and three- 
quarter million working-days in 1910. 





WHILE many circumstances thus indicate a considerable volume 
of activity in the demand for labour at the present time others 
still point to the existence of a good deal of industrial unrest and 
while few great disputes have taken place during the last quarter 
there has been much uncertainty as to what was going to 
happen, and of this uncertainty the Coal Miners, and the Railway 
Workers, have again provided the chief instances. 





For the most part things have not gone beyond the stage of 
restlessness and the formulation of demands, while a railway 
strike in Ireland, although declared on general lines, has proved 
abortive. This particular movement was weakened at the outset 
by its inability to command public support (like the more recent 
strike of Taxi-Drivers in London) and by the crude form of a 
sympathetic cessation of work which the strike illustrated : it was 
felt that the public welfare and convenience could not and should 
not be endangered because timber workers in Dublin had failed 
to secure higher wages and the recognition of their Union. 





MEANWHILE in England and Wales the Report of the Railway 
Commission (referred to on other pages) has failed to placate 
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considerable sections of the Railway Workers, and a Joint 
Conference of the Executives of the Trade Unions involved has 
resulted merely in a decision to refer to a ballot the question as 
to whether the recommendations of the Commissioners should 
be tried or whether labour should be “withdrawn.” Meanwhile 
extensive advances in wages have been granted by the Railway 
Companies, and, under conditions, a conference has been arranged 
by the Board of Trade between their representatives and those 
of the Trade Unions. 





Amonc the Coal Miners the standing difficulty of the rates 
for abnormal places tends to yield precedence to the claim for 
some, at present undetermined, minimum wage, and an under- 
standing between the Miners and the Mine-owners has not yet 
been arrived at. 





THus from one cause or another the two questions of Trade 
Union recognition and of a recognised minimum wage have 
assumed exceptional prominence, and from these and other causes 
the problem of adjustment of industrial difficulties and misunder- 
standing has attracted much attention. In this connection a 
step of some importance has been taken by Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
as President of the Board of Trade, in the formation of a new 
Industrial Council, composed of representatives of employers and 
of workmen, with Sir George Askwith as Chairman, and of a 
new Department of the Board of Trade with Sir George Askwith 
carrying the new title of Chief Industrial Commissioner at its 
head. It is hoped that by such means the value of the work 
of industrial conciliation and arbitration already accomplished 
by the Board of Trade may become still greater both in the 
settlement and in the prevention of active dispute, but there is no 
illusion as to the limits of the influence and power that can be 
exercised by machinery of this kind should either the desire for 
settlement or the forces of cohesion and discipline on either 
side be weak. 

THus some have been led to re-emphasise the necessity of a 
motive in industry far more fundamental than the mere desire 
for peace, and, assuming that a standard wage is paid it is again 
being urged that effective organisation on either side and the 
machinery for the settlement of such disputes as may arise are 
in themselves not enough. ‘The conflict of interests, it is pointed 
out, may still be too acute unless “the situation be humanised and 
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softened by some measure of an unmistakable common interest 
and by the habit of working together.” A statement setting 
forth the claims of this principle of “Co-partnership” as one of 
the solvents of industrial unrest has thus recently been put 
forward over the signatures among others of Lord Courtney of 
Penwith, and Dr. Marshall; of Sir Benjamin Browne, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. George Thomson, and the late J. B. Ludlow. 


THE signatories of this important manifesto ask—or, at 
least, they say men are asking—‘‘Can we be satisfied with a 
system which divides those engaged in the necessary work of 
producing wealth into two armies, usually in a state of armed 
neutrality towards one another, but ever and anon breaking out 
into violent hostilities? Is there no better way which, without 
robbing any man, or enslaving any man, will unite their interests 
and their efforts?’ The answer is supplied by the co-partnership 
of Labour and Capital, which in its simplest form, implies (1) that 
the worker should receive, in addition to the standard wages of 
the trade, some share in the final profit of the business, or the 
economy of production; (2) that the worker should accumulate 
his share of profit, or part thereof, in the capital of the business 
employing him, thus gaining the ordinary rights and responsi- 
bilities of a shareholder. . . . ‘“‘Co-partnership is no mere theory. 
Worked out originally over long years of struggle and in great 
variety of details by working men in their own co-partnership 
workshops, adopted from time to time by a few large-minded 
employers in various trades, twenty-one years ago it was extended 
in the midst of industrial conflict to one of our greatest gas works, 
and only three years ago further extended and, happily, in perfect 
peace, to several more, including the largest, so that now these 
co-partnership companies control more than half the capital 
which is invested in gas companies in England. . . . Through 
co-partnership the workers in the three London gas companies 
have nearly £600,000 accumulated in the capital of the works in 
which they work.” But the yearly growth of this sum shows 
that it is but a beginning. The full text is published in Co- 
partnership, November. 





Some of the labour troubles in England and the bread riots 
on the Continent are doubtless not unconnected with the recent 
rise of prices. The Board of Trade has opportunely instituted an 
inquiry into the cost of living of the working classes. Several 
Governments, such as the United States through its Senate, the 
State of Massachusetts, the Dominion of Canada, and France, 
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have recently made reports on this subject. Other investigations 
are being planned or undertaken, both by Governments and by 
private associations, such as the International Statistical Institute 
and the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. 





To supplement and co-ordinate these local and partial investi- 
gations, it has been proposed that an inquiry of world-wide extent 
should be undertaken by an International Commission on the Cost 
of Living. Such an institution was conceived about a year ago 
by Professor Stephen Bauer, of the University of Basle, the well- 
known correspondent of the Royal Economic Society. During the 
present year the suggestion was made independently by Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale University. These two economists had 
approached the subject from entirely different points of view: 
Professor Bauer looking to working men’s budgets, and Professor 
Fisher thinking of the “purchasing power of money.” The two 
have, as soon as each knew of the other’s interest, joined forces, 
and are now engaged with many others in attempting to bring 
about an international commission which shall consider the rise 
in price and cost of living from all points of view. The object 
of the proposed commission is: (1) To gather all available facts 
as to recent changes in wages, cost of living, and prices generally 
throughout the world, and to make international comparisons. 
(2) To secure evidence as to the main causes of these changes and 
of international differences. (3) To discuss possible remedies. 


ProFEessors Baver and Irving Fisher have been collecting the 
opinions of economists, financiers, statesmen, and business men 
as to the desirability of such a project. Some fifty letters from 
persons of these classes have been received and shown to us. 
Most of them altogether bless the project. The least sanguine, 
though hardly hoping to find a remedy for fluctuations in the 
value of money, yet expect that the investigation will conduce to 
the advancement of monetary science. The expectation is justi- 
fied by Professor Irving Fisher’s proved success in dealing with 
the measurement of changes in the value of money. 








MoreE and more the two great Republics, the United States 
of America and France, play an important part in money matters. 
Both dispose of large stocks of gold (the United States Treasury 
has a stock of gold of $1,197 millions, say £240 millions, the 
largest in the world, the Bank of France of £1284 millions), and 
both finance their neighbours. The United States, by reorganis- 
ing the financial situation of several of the Central American 
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Republics and sending gold to Canada, Venezuela, and the Argen- 
tine Republic ; France, as head of the Latin Union, by advancing 
money on Spanish, Portuguese, Swiss and Italian stocks. Besides, 
America has, in September, when the markets of the world were 
affected by all sorts of political rumours in connection with 
Morocco, and when France withdrew her credit balances in 
Germany, taken over from Berlin a parcel of Prussian Treasury 
bills and lent money freely to German banks at 6 per cent. But 
the Treasury bills were not long in the hands of the Americans, 
for New York sold them, a few days ago, to London banks, 
which, as money is comparatively cheap for the time of year and 
the rate of discount in London much lower than in Berlin, took 
also large parcels of bills on Germany. London banks have taken 
over also Danish Treasury bills, while many issues were floated 
on the English market, several of which had a great success, while 
others being either too dear or not attractive enough, had, to a 
great extent, to be taken up by the underwriters. 





THE market is now preparing itself for the issue on December 
4th of £3°5 millions of English Treasury bills, which raises Great 
Britain’s floating debt to £21,600,000 of which £16,500,000 have 
been issued by public tender and £5,100,000 has been placed 
otherwise. In view of the high rate of exchange on London, 
everywhere, and especially in Paris and Brussels, it seems doubt- 
ful if, as was the case with former issues of Treasury bills, the 
Continent will subscribe for the new bills. If not, the market 
will see higher rates of interest, the more so as money in December 
will be much wanted for trade purposes, calls that are to be paid 
on recent loans, &c. 


Bor although we may have a large demand for money, with 
borrowing at the Bank, there seems every probability of a 4 per 
cent. bank-rate at the beginning of next year. For the greater part 
of the last gold arrivals from South Africa went to the Bank, while 
America’s gold shipments mentioned above, and constant gold 
exports from Australia to India, have contributed also to the strong 
position shown by the last returns of the Bank. Besides, the 
constant high rate of exchange on London in Alexandria, where 
the suspension of payment of the Bank of Egypt was followed by 
several other important failures, reduced Great Britain’s exports 
of gold to Egypt to £4,000,000, and it looks as if, this year, we 
shall not have to send gold abroad to any considerable extent. 





UNDER those circumstances, we may expect that, as £24 mil- 
lions of African gold will, in December, arrive on the London 
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market, the Bank of England will be able to meet all demands 
without raising its rate of discount. But with the war still going 
on between Italy and Turkey, troubles in China, Persia, Mexico, 
Portugal, &c., something unforeseen may happen, and it is, 
therefore, the duty of the Bank, and of all European issue banks, 
to follow a very conservative discount policy and to try to make 
its bank-rate “effective,” which very often has not been the case. 
There is generally in Lombard Street an enormous amount of 
money obtainable from day to day. Everybody who has an avail- 
able balance is considered, or what is worse, considers himself 
a bad financier, if he does not earn interest on that money. He 
therefore lends it out to the market on bills or first-class securities 
so-called “floaters.” Besides, the English banks, although always 
endeavouring to promote the development of trade and industry 
by discounting sound commercial paper and giving great facilities 
to their customers, do not always find employment for their enor- 
mous deposits. Therefore, they also lend the money they have over 
to the market where, at certain periods, especially when money 
is cheap and good bills are scarce, the bill brokers quote rates 
that are considerably below the official bank-rate. The result is 
that the rate of exchange on London abroad which follows the 
market rate and not the bank-rate, is constantly falling, and 
finally reaches the point at which it is possible to withdraw gold 
from the Bank of England, and as such gold exports would 
reduce the gold reserve of that institution, it is compelled, in 
order to avoid a rise in the bank-rate, to take steps to stop the 
competition of the open market. To do this, it borrows on 
Consols. By absorbing, by these borrowings, the available 
amount of floating capital, the Bank more than once succeeded 
in putting a stop to the competition of the open market and 
bringing the quotation for bills of Lombard Sreet more in harmony 
with its own rate, the rate of exchange more in favour of England. 





It was necessary to explain the power which the Bank 
possesses to become master of the situation, now that the future 
of the English money market, and the position of London as 
clearing-house of the nations, depend to such a large extent on 
the policy followed by the Bank of England. For whatever may 
have been the competition of other countries, in other directions, 
up till now they have not succeeded in supplanting London as 
the clearing-house of international liabilities. But, as we have 
seen, the United States, which plays already such an important 
part in the commerce of the world, tries to become also the prin- 
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cipal gold market for its neighbours in the north and in the south, 
while gold which formerly was shipped from Australia to England 
goes direct from Sydney to Bombay, where the Indian Currency 
Department disposes of a stock of gold of 124 crores against 
3 crores a year ago. In a word, much gold goes direct from one 
country to the other without touching London, which means 
less freight, insurance, carterage, brokerage, &c., for Great 
Britain, and reduces the importance of London as the principal 
gold market of the world. And as the preponderance of London 
as the gold, money, and banking centre of the world is intimately 
connected with the development of British trade, it is necessary 
that the Bank of England should maintain a conservative dis- 
count policy, which will lead to an increase of her gold reserve, 
which has long been neither in proportion to Great Britain’s 
trade, nor to the position London occupies as clearing-house of 
the nations. The first banking institution, the first issue bank 
of the world, has, with its stock of gold of barely £37 millions, 
not only much less gold than the United States (£240 millions), 
the Bank of France (£1284 millions), and the Bank of Russia 
(£126°5 millions), but has even less gold than the three Italian 
issue banks (£47 millions). 





EvEN if the Bank of England followed the most conservative 
discount policy, an increase of its gold stock would not follow 
if, at the same time, Great Britain did not take energetic 
steps to improve and extend her trade, which alone can turn 
the foreign exchanges in favour of London and lead to imports 
of gold, which alone can make the gold stay in this country. 
And that extension of British trade must, necessarily, be 
hampered if the struggle between capital and labour, which 
in the past has done already such immense damage to the port 
of London and several other British harbours and centres of 
industry, should occur again. Let it be understood that every 
strike diminishes the prestige and importance of Great Britain 
as international working shop, and lowers its position as leading 
commercial nation; let it not be forgotten that we live in an 
age of keen competition, that we see every day many attempts 
by her commercial rivals to compete with Great Britain in the 
field of commerce, shipping and banking, and that every strike 
at home drives trade to other harbours and industries abroad. It 
is, therefore, to be hoped that common sense may prevail and that 
workmen and workgivers may both do their best to avoid any 
further fight between capital and labour, which can only divert 
international trade to other channels. 
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The Wall Street Journal (New York, August 31st) reprints 
some official returns from railroads and industrial corporations, 
showing a decrease in the inequality of distribution during recent 
years. The following statistics speak for themselves :— 


1911. 1906. 1901. 
Capitalisation ae aus $8, 997,347,426 $7,323,147,307 $5,559, 275,316 
Shares ire as eee 110,426,197 86,630,251 60,254,988 
Shareholders... ; oes 872,392 394,842 226,480 
Average shares per holder ... 126°5 219°4 266°1 
Par value stock per holder... 10,313 18,547 24,546 


Above 80 per cent. of the preferred and common shares of the 
Steel Corporation are owned, we are told, by people who are in 
no way identified with the corporation except as stockholders. 
At the middle of 1911, 120,000 holders possessed the 8,685,836 
shares of the U.S. Steel stock, an average holding of 72.4 shares 
each. The holders have nearly doubled in five years. Women 
comprise from 30 to 50 per cent. of the shareholders of the great 
corporations. For example, books of the Steel Corporation show 
that from one-third to one-half the shareholders are women. 
‘* About 50 per cent. of the shareholders of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. are of the so-called weaker sex.”’ 





WE have in former numbers recorded how Mr. H. Stanley 
Jevons, following in the steps of his illustrious father, left the 
pursuit of physical science in Australia in order to study and 
profess political economy at home. With more than paternal 
versatility Mr. Jevons has now exchanged the Professorship of 
Economics in the University College of South Wales, Cardiff, 
for the post of Managing Director in the Housing Reform Building 
Company. ‘The principal cbjects of the company are to lay out 
land for building on Garden City principles; to build houses 
thereon, of artistic and scientific design; to lessen the cost of 
building by adopting new methods and inventions. Some new 
methods of construction, and inventions for defying snow and 
storms are announced. 





THE chair vacated by Mr. Jevons has been filled by W. J. 
Roberts, M.A., of Brasenose, who was Assisiant in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy here for eight years. He had recently been 
giving tutorial assistance in economics as well as in philosophy. 





Mr. W. R. Scort, Lecturer in Political Economy at St. 
Andrews University, has been appointed by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for Scotland to investigate and report on Scottish 
No. 84.—VOL. XXI. 2% 
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home industries, and in particular on the relation of these indus- 
tries to the life of the people of the Highlands and islands. 


THE Council of the Royal Economic Society have arranged to 
hold an Economic Congress at the London School of Economics, 
Clare Market, W.C., on January 10th and 11th next, commencing 
at 10.30 a.m. each day, for the consideration of two questions 
upon which it is desirable to afford an opportunity for expert 
discussion, namely, “The Financial Relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland” and “The State in Relation to Railways.” The 
sectional programme will be as follows :— 

(1) Irish Finance.—Chairman of the Section : The Right Hon. 
Lord MacDonnell. The discussion will be opened by papers con- 
tributed by Professor Oldham, Professor Kettle, Mr. Locker 
Lampson, M.P., Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., Mr. Roden Buxton, 
Mr. F. Macdermott, and Mr. Erskine Childers. 

(2) The State in relation to Railways.—Chairman of the Sec- 
tion: The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton. The discussion 
will be opened by papers contributed by Mr. W. M. Acworth, 
Mr. W. T. Stephenson, Mr. E. C. Cleveland Stevens, Professor 
Edgeworth, Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., Professor Le-Roy Beau- 
lieu, Professor Schumacher, Professor Mahaim, and Professor 
Tajani. 

On the evening of the 10th, a Dinner will take place at the 
Hotel Cecil, to which Fellows may invite guests. 

Tickets (price 7s. 6d. each) may be obtained from the 
Secretary (9 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.). 





THE Society of which the Economic JOURNAL is the organ 
has now completed its twenty-first year. During its minority, 
when entering its ‘teens, it took on a new title and status. 
Originated as the British Economic Association, it was incor- 
porated at the end of the year 1902 as the Royal Economic 
Society. While changing its baptismal name, the Society has 
remained faithful to the promises which were made on its behalf 
by its sponsors, the founders of the Association. The objects 
which were proposed by the leading economists who spoke at the 
inaugural meeting have been constantly aimed at. In accordance 
with the advice of almost all the speakers, the EcoNoMIc JOURNAL 
has not attempted to set up a standard of “orthodoxy”; no com- 
petent writer has been excluded because of his opinions. Goschen 
expressed no vain wish when (according to the report of the 
inaugural meeting in the first number of the EcoNoMIc JOURNAL) 
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he said “he should like to see this new journal a model of all that 
was impartial, and that, as Mr. Marshall had suggested, scope 
should be given for the expression of all economical views, and 
that it should be made the receptacle of all worthy intellectual 
efforts by men who had devoted themselves to what he believed 
to be as noble and useful a science as any to which men had given 
their attention.” ‘To bé a model of impartiality, and to be the 
receptacle of the products of high intellectual effort—these charac- 
teristics, it may be confidently hoped, will continue to distinguish 
the EconoMIc JOURNAL. ‘These essential attributes will endure; 
though forms of administration and personnel of officers may 
change. 





A REARRANGEMENT of the kind which does not imply a change 
of policy is just now being effected. Mr. J. M. Keynes will 
assume the editorial reins at the beginning of next year. The 
retiring editor takes a seat on the newly created Editorial Board. 
The functions of the Board are thus defined by the Council. 
Members of the Board “shall be expected to advise the Editor, 
so far as they conveniently can, on matters which he refers to 
them, and to make to him from time to time any suggestions 
which they think may be helpful to him.” The Board is to consist 
of four members, one to act as chairman. One member is to 
retire each year; not eligible for re-election until after the ex- 
piration of one year, unless in the opinion of the Council there 
are special grounds which make his retirement inexpedient. The 
following have been appointed members of the Board : Professor 
F. Y. Edgeworth (chairman), Professor W. J. Ashley, Professor 
Edwin Cannan, Professor 8. J. Chapman. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes, the new editor, is the son of the weli- 
known, Dr. J. N. Keynes, author of the Scope and Method of 
Political Economy. Mr. J. M. Keynes was educated at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge. Having passed second in the 
open Civil Service Competition, he was appointed to the India 
Office in 1906. After resigning this office in 1908, he was elected 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1909. He obtained 
the Adam Smith Prize the same year. He was appointed 
Girdlers’ University Lecturer in Economics early in the present 
year (1911). Our readers will not require to be reminded of the 
important article dealing with Indian currency problems which 
Mr. Keynes contributed to the Economic JoURNAL (March, 1909). 
In other numbers of the Journal we have had occasion 
to allude to his prowess as a statistician (Vol. xxi., p. 172 and 
¥r?2 
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p. 174). His original paper on The Principal Averages and the 
Laws of Error which lead to Them, in the Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society for February, 1911, is a forecast of what may be 
expected from his forthcoming treatise on Probabilities. 


Av the meeting of the Council (October 4th, 1911) which 
resulted in the new editorial arrangements, the following resolu- 
tion, proposed by Mr. L. L. Price, was carried unanimously :— 

“That the resignation by Professor Edgeworth of the Editor- 
ship of the Economic JouRNAL, to take effect from the 31st of 
December next, be accepted with regret. The Council desire to 
place on record their warm and grateful appreciation of the great 
service he has rendered to the Council and the Society generally 
by his conduct of the Editorial functions during the twenty-one 
years which have passed since the Society was founded and the 
Journal issued. They feel that his scrupulous impartiality, his 
unremitting zeal, and his wide knowledge have been in an 
especial measure responsible for securing for the Journal the high 
place which it has taken throughout the economic world, and that 
the Royal Economic Society has been placed under a deep and 
lasting obligation by the courtesy and prudence which he has 
known so well how to combine.” 


THE Council also expressed their sincere thanks to Mr. H. B. 
Lees Smith, M.P., for his aid during past years in the work of 
editing the Economic JOURNAL. 


THE fair prospects of the Royal Economic Society have been 
suddenly clouded over by the unexpected death in November of 
Mr. Francis William Buxton, who had acted for several years 
as Treasurer for the Society. He was born in the year 
1847. Like so many of the able and distinguished family to 
which he belonged, Mr. Buxton held a variety of public offices : 
Public Works Loan Commissioner, Justice of the Peace, and, at 
an earlier period, Member of Parliament and Member of the 
London School Board. The memory of a most courteous as well 
an efficient colleague is gratefully cherished by those whom he 
assisted in the work of the Economic Society. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 

OcroBEeR, 1911. The Future of Interest. Rev. L. R. Poetes. The 
increase of capital in England, America, and new countries 
makes a fall of interest almost inevitable. Query if it is an 
evil. Factory Labour in India. D. A. Barker. The Alien Act. 
A reply by N. B. Dearue, and rejoinder by A. E. ZimMern. 
An Inquiry into Trade Principles. H. C. DanteL. Japanese 
Match Trade. Rev. J. C. Prinete. A précis of and comment 
on a very candid Japanese work. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
OcroBER, 1911. Financial Difficulties of Home Rule. E. Crammonp. 
The Philosophy of Strikes. W.S. Liuty. : 
NoveMBER. The Idle Poor. NorMAan PEARSON. 


The Contemporary Review. 
October. The Industrial Unrest. B. SeEBoHM Rowntree. The 
Case for Reciprocity. C. E. Mauuet. The National Insurance 
Bill. Rev. J. Frome WItkKInson. 


The Socialist Review. 

NovempBer. The Sympathetic Strike. J. Ramsay Macponatp. This 
useful weapon should not be used incautiously. “Charges of 
Light Brigades only happen under generals that do not know 
their business.” . . . An eighty-ton hammer ought not to be 
used for cracking nuts. 


The Clare Market Review. 


Novemser. The Early Development of the Linen Trade in Ulster. 
W. L. RapcuirFFe. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 

Aveust, 1911. Street-Railway Rates, with especial reference to 
differentiation. G. P. Watkins. An interesting study in and 
exemplification of the principles governing railway rates. The 
Paper Industry in its Relation to Conservatism and the Tariff. 
R. R. Hess. The effects of the tariff on combination in the 
paper industry, price of paper, waste of forests, are analysed. 
The German Imperial Tax on the Unearned Increment. RoBert 
C. Brooks. A lucid exposition of the law of February, 1911 (with 
a translation appended). Tenancy in the North Central States. 
B. H. Hresarv. The Check-off System and the Closed Shop 
among the United Mine Workers. F. A. Kina. 


The American Economic Review (Boston). 


SepreMBER, 1911. Labour’s Attitude towards Efficiency. J. R. 
Commons. Rates for Public Utilities. J. Maurice Ciark. 
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General principles are illustrated by a study of the charges for 
the supply of electricity. Recent Developments in Tazation 
in England. J. Watson Grice. Recent Tax Reforms in Ohio. 
E. L. Bogart. Taxation in Illinois. J. A. Farrure. By the 
writer of the recent report on the “Taxation and Revenue 
System of Illinois.” 

The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

OctoserR. Women in Industry: The Chicago Stockyards. Epiru 
AppoTr and 8. P. BreckinrIpGE. The work seems to be most 
undesirable—ugly and offensive surroundings, irregularity, low 
wages, lack of skilled occupation, no industrial future. The 
Measure of Income for Taxation. T. BEALE. 

NovemsBer. The Economics of John Stuart Mill. James Bonar. 
A critical appreciation apropos of recent publications relating 
to Mill. Canada’s Rejection of Reciprocity. O. D. SKELTON. 
Political rather than economic considerations decided the issue. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 

Auaust. L’wuvre de M. Levasseur. Y. Guyot. Les principaux 
clients de la France. E. Levasseur. A continuation of the 
article in the July number, published posthumously. L’ Ecole 
autrichienne. (II.). Ferimspocen. Sur les phystocrates. G. 
SCHELLE. 

SEPTEMBER. La Gréve des Chemins de Fer dans la Grande Bretagne. 
Y. Guyot. L’Ecole autrichienne. Frtzocen. La Politique 
protectionniste. G. Scnette. L’Industrie cotonniére de 
Twente. J. Pierson. 

Octoper. La Cherté et le Protectionnisme. Y. Guyot. L’anti- 
trust Law aux Etats-Unis. G. N. Tricocne. La Session de 
l'Institut International de Statistique. A. RAFFALOVICH. 

NovemBer. La Production de Or et les Prix. Y. Guyor. The 
production of gold is a small affair, and has had no effect on 
the rise of prices. La Dépopulation des Campagnes. F. 
Bernarp. Le nouveau Bassin minier de la Basse-Normandie. 
A. PAWLOWSKY. 

Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 

AuGusTt—SepTeMBER. Les Forestiers et le Fisc. A. DuGarcon. Le 
Mouvement des Coopératives de Crédit vers 1863. P. Moxie. 
Théories sur la Formation des Villes. KR. Maunier. 

SEPTEMBER-OcTOBER. La Conférence de Berne sur les Causes et les 
Effets économiques des Guerres. CHARLES GIDE. Le Physicisme 
des Physiocrates. E. Autx. La Réclame au Point de Vue 
économique et social. V. Martasa. By the author of “Die 
Reklame ’’ (reviewed in the Economic Journau, Vol. XX.). 


revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


Avaust, 1911. L’Activité féminine en France. Mavame Pav 
J UILLERAT. 

SepTeMBER. Préférence impériale britannique et Réciprocité cana- 
dienne. A. R. CoLtquoun. 

Octroser. Le Mouvement international des Capitaux. F. Faure. 


Revue Internationale du Chomage (Paris). 
This new periodical is the organ of the International Association 
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against Unemployment (pour la Lutte contre le Chomage). M. 
Max Lazarp is the editor. The first number deals with 
Insurance against Unemployment. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 

Avucust. Bodenpolitik in Neuseeland. A. GOLDSCHMIDT. 

SEPTEMBER. Zur Geschichte des Zinsfusses von 1800. P. WaALticu. 
Die Erfassung der Hausindustrie durch die gewerbliche Betrieb- 
statistik. KR. MEERWARTH. 

Octoser. Fremdenverkehr und Volkswirtschaft. H. von ScHULLERN. 
Archiv fiir Socialwissenschaft (Tiibingen). 
SEPTEMBER. Technik und Kultur. Werner Sompart. Mach und 
Marz. Dr. Max Apvier. Ueber den Ruckgang der Geburten 
und Sterbeziffern. Pror. Kart OLpenBerG. Mindestein- 
kommen, Lebensmittelpreise und Lebenshaltung. HENRIETTE 

FORTH. 

Finanz-Archiv (Stuttgart), 1911, Vol. 2. This number is distin- 
guished by an immense article on the taxation of unearned 
increment in Germany. Der Wertzuwachs im Reichszuwachs- 
steuergesetz. Dr. Strvutz. . 

In the Swedish Ekonomisk Tidskrift for the current year, one of the 
articles of most general interest is that contributed by Professor 
Wicksell to the February number, criticising sharply but sym- 
pathetically B6hm Bawerk’s doctrine of capital. In the same 
number the relations of a central note-issuing bank to other 
banks are discussed by three writers. Dr. Heckscher deals with 
the yield of joint-stock capital in the March number, and in the 
May number the proposed reforms in the Swedish official 
statistics are discussed by Hr. Billberg, who puts forward a 
plan for a much smaller degree of centralisation than is proposed 
in the recent report of the Commission on the subject. The 
small holdings question forms the principal subject in the 
numbers for August, September, and October. 

La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 

Octoper-NovemsBer, 1911. <A _ proposito della Tripolitania. L. 
Ernaupi. The eminent Italian Professor describes the military 
enterprise in which his country is engaged as affording certain 
present sacrifices and possible future benefits to coming 
generations of colonists. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Auutin (CepHas D.) and Jones (GrorGE M.). Annexation, Pre- 
ferential Trade, and Reciprocity. Toronto: Musson Book Co. 
1911. Pp. 398. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

ATKINSON (Mapext) and McKititop (Marcaret). Economics: 
Descriptive and Theoretical. With an introduction by Professor 
E. J. Urwick. London: Allman. 1911. 

BanERJEA (P.). A Study of Indian Economics. London: Mac- 
millan. 1911. Pp. 221. 
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Bray (Recinatp). Boy Labour and Apprenticeship. London: 
Constable. Pp. 248. 


_ Levy (Pror. Hermann). Monopoly and Competition: a Study 
in English Industrial Organisation. London: Maemillan. 1911. 
Pp. 333. 


Luoyp (T.). The Theory of Distribution and Consumption. 
London: Nisbet. 1911. Pp. 508. 


Macponaxp (J. R.). The Socialist Movement. Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
1911. Pp. xiii+241. 

Pratt (E. Ewine). Industrial Causes of Congestion of Popula- 
tion in New York City. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: 
Columbia University. 1911. Pp. 259. 


[The investigation of causes is based on first-hand information. ] 


Ropertson (J. M.). The Tariff Swindle. (Cobden Club.) 
London: Cassell. Pp. 48. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

ROWNTREE (SEEBOHM) and LAskER (Bruno). Unemployment: 
a Social Study. London: Macmillan. 1911. Pp. 3111. 

[A census of Unemployment taken in York ; with suggestions for remedying the 
evils disclosed. 

Smira (CuHartes WiLuiAM). The Primal Root-causes of the 
Decline of the British Empire, 1876-1911: an Appeal to his 
Majesty King George V. London: P. 8. King. 1911. 

Spence (F. H.). Municipal Origins. With a preface by Sir 
Edward Clarke. London: Constable. 1911. Pp. 333. 

TuNZzELMAN (G. W. bE). The Superstition called Socialism. 
London: G. Allen. Pp. xxvi+395. 5s. 


Wess (M. ve P.). Gold for India: a Plea for the Adoption of 
the Indian Currency Committee’s Report of 1899. Karachi: Mer- 
cantile Steam Press. 1911. Pp. 25. 2s. 6d. : 


[The recommendations of the Indian Currency Committee of 1898 ought to be 
accepted ; to which end a draft bill for amending the Indian Coinage Act is submitted.] 


FisHer (EpGar J.). New Jersey as a Royal Province, 1738—76. 
(Columbia University Studies.) New York: Columbia University. 
1911. Pp. 504. 


[The chapter on the Financial System concerns the Economist. ] 

Gepuart (W. F.). Principles of Insurance. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1911. Pp. 318. 

SrreicuTorr (Frank H.). The Standard of Living among the 
Industrial People of the United States. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1911. Pp. xix+196. $1.00. 

TaRBELL (IpA M.). The Tariff in our Times. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1911. Pp. 375. 

Taussic (Pror. F. W.). Principles of Economics. New York: 
Maemillan Co. 1911. 2 vols. 

Taytor (F. W.). The Principles of Scientific Management. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1911. $1.50. 
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Bewwet (DANIEL). 
Alcan. 1912. Pp. 282. 

[The keynote of the composition is struck in a preface contributed by M. Leroy 
Beaulieu deprecating the loss to production consequent on the increase of bureau- 
cracy and ‘‘paperasserie,” the discouragement to providence and industry. } 

Bourcouin (H.). L’Industrie de la Boucherie & Paris pendant 
la Révolution. (Bibliotheque d’Histoire de Paris.) Paris: Leroux 
1911. Pp. 160. 


MacIEJEWSKI (Dr. Casimir). Nouveaux Fondements de la 


Théorie de la Statistique. Paris: Guard. 1911. 


Le Chémage et son Reméde. Paris: F. 


GroiNBERG (Pror. Dr. Karu). Die Agrarverfassung und das 
Grundentlastungsproblem in Bosnien und der Herzegowina. Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot. 1911. Pp. vi+120. 

[A polemical treatise dealing with a purely local question of Austro-Hungarian 
politics, viz., the agrarian policy of the Dual Monarchy in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The chapters which set forth the agricultural organisation of these lands from the 
twelfth century to the present day should be of interest to specialists.] 

KiInKEL (Dr. JOHANNES). Die Sozialékonomischen Grundlagen 
der Staats-rund Wirtschaftslehren von Aristoteles. Leipsic: Duncker 
und Humblot. 1911. Pp. 146. - 


Moszkxowski (Dr. Max). Vom Wirtschaftsleben der primitiven 
Volker (unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Papua von Neu- 
guinea und der Sakai von Sumatra). Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1911. 
Pp. 50. 

[Dr. Moszkowski having travelled in New Guinea and Sumatra describes the life 
of the primitive inhabitants, It is a fascinating story, dealing with marriage 
customs, the earliest forms of trading—the first cases of barter in those parts is 
between the sexes: the men give the women flesh in return for sago—with agriculture, 
with the satisfaction of wants, and so forth.] 

Miuuer (Dr. Jonannes). Abriss einer Geschichte der Theorie 
von den Produktionsfaktoren. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1911. 
Pp. 53. 

(This is the 66th volume in Prof. Conrad’s series of Economic publications, issuing 
from his Seminar in Halle. The author has made a study of the factors of produc- 
tion as treated by Turgot, Adam Smith, J. S. Mill, Sismondi, List, Rodbertus, Karl 
Marx and Brentano, and has set forth with brevity and clearness the result of his 
researches. Karl Marx’s doctrines are treated at greatest length.]} 


Mouut (Drk. Bruno). Zur Geschichte der Vermédgensteuern. 


/ 


Leipsic: Duncker und Humblot. 1911. Pp. 183. 


Berarvi (D.). La moneta nei suoi rapporti quantitativi. Turin: 
Bocca. 1912. Pp. 258. 
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ENGLAND'S RECENT PROGRESS: 


An investigation of the statistics of Migrations, Mortality, etc., in the 
twenty years from 1881 to 1901 as indicating tendencies towards the 
Growth or Decay of Particular Communities by 


THOMAS A. WELTON, F.S.S., F.C.A. 


Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


f the public. After a 

iction it contains on 

ubjects which are not readily accessible: and which will be found invaluable to s of vital statistics 
its present compendious form we believe that nothing of the kind has previously been published in a 


single volume. The book deserves a wide circulation.”— Lap 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A STUDY OF SCHEMES OF ASSISTED INSURANCE. 


A RECORD OF RESEARCH IN THE DBPARTMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


I. G. GIBBON 


PROFESSOR L. T. HOBHOUSE 


(Martin White Professor of Sociology, University of London). 


BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 

An excellent epitome of foreign experience. . . The author aims at giving facts rather than 
at putting forward opinions. But his conclusions, ne vertheless, lean to a certain definite line of policy. 
The most noteworthy fact is that he does not favour compulsion. . Mr. Gibbon in viewing 
compulsion with disfavour is upheld by Professor L. T. Hobhouse, who ‘contributes a short preface. 
Moreover, both of these c xperts in sociology are against forcibly putting any of the burden on the employer ; 
they incline to the opinion that it is a matter for the State (or the municipality) and the worker 
himself. . . Mr, Gibbon describes most fully, and advocates chiefly the voluntary system, which 
has been successfully adopted in Ghent, under municipal auspices, and in Denmark, under the State. 


DAILY NEWS. 

The book represents a large amount of research carried on over a considerable period. The informa- 
tion is accurate and exhaustive. Iudeed, the volume contains a complete account, either in detail or 
in summary, of all insurance schemes which have actually been put into operation in the various 
countries. Alike for the student and for the politician eager to reach the heart of the problem with a 
minimum of labour, the book is well adapted. Each scheme is explained, and the conclusions to be 
drawn from the experience of its working are examined. Ina separate chapter these different cogclusions 
are sifted, codified and flung inte a series of final conclusions on the whole matter; while an appendix 
gives in tabular form all the available statistics on the question. . . . The whole problem of insurance 
is hedged with difficulties, but the present volume admirably discusses the question in all its bearings. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 


A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY, 


HARMODIO ARIAS, B.A., LL.D. 


(Sometime Exhibitioner and Prizeman of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Quain Prizeman 
in International Law, University of London). 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST AND MERCURY. 

. . Can be recommended to the attention of all who are interested in the unfolding of a 
problem that will materially influence the world’s commerce. . . . As a historical survey of the 
contending jealousies of nations, revealing the astuteness of diplomats and the adjustments of interests, 
the review is very interestiny. 

MANCHESTER COURIER 

‘ Great Britain ae a special interest in maritime affairs, and to her the status of the waterway 
is of great moment. In a judicial and business-like monograph, which should be w idely read, Mr. Arias 
has attempted to place aspects of the question before us. . . Mr. Arias has sifted all evidence with 
care, and his final conclusion ig that the Panama Canal is endowed with the privileges and liabilities 
of neutralisation. . . . . Mr. Arias’ closely-reasoned and succinctly stated arguments are well worth 
attention, and his book repays a careful perusal. 

MORNING POST. 

5 With the approaching completion of the Panama Canal, tke international questions which 
it necessarily calls forth have become a matter of absorbing interest and debate. . . Mr. Arias prints 
a valuable list of authorities. 
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